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FORS'Jl^ORD 


The  aim  of  the  writer  of  this  thesis  is  the  careful 
consideration  and  assembling  of  George  Eliotts  theories  of 
literary  criticism  as  they  occur  in  her  essays,  letters, 
novels.  Journal,  and  poems.  Her  critical  tenets  will  be 
compared  and  contrasted  with  the  opinions  of  certain  of  her 
contemporaries,  and  the  application  of  her  theories  to 
other  writers,  especially  those  of  her  own  day,  will  be 
examined. 

In  an  investigation  concerning  this  great  novelist, 
the  first  and  perennially  useful  source  of  information  is 
the  Life  by  Cross,  free,  as  he  says  in  his  modest  preface, 
"from  the  obtrusion  of  any  mind  but  her  own,"  and  free  as 
well,  in  the  words  of  Dowden,  "from  a single  false  or  jar- 
ring note."^  To  the  admiring  Frederic  Harrison,  faithful 
friend  of  the  Leweses,  this  "autobiography,"  as  Cross  him- 
self termed  it,  is  complete  as  a "record  of  mental  growth, 
methods  of  work,  canons  of  art."^  Of  eight  or  nine  other 
biographies,  the  writer  has  found  the  following  suggestive 
for  critical  comment:  the  brief  study  by  Charles  Wald- 
stein  in  the  Warner  Classics;  the  scholarly,  even  if  "too 

^Edward  Dowden,  "Cross's  Life  of  George  Eliot," 
Academy.  27:  89,  February  7,  1885. 

^Frederic  Harrison,  "Cross's  Life  of  George  Eliot," 
Fortnightly.  43:  309,  March,  1885. 
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severely  just,”^  life  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  a foil  to  the 
earlier  and  laudatory  biography  by  Oscar  Brovming;  and,  most 
helpful  of  all,  the  volume  George  Eliot;  A Critical  Study  by 
George  Willis  Cooke. 

The  method  of  investigation  has  been  determined  by  the 
following  questions:  (1)  What  effect  upon  George  Eliot’s  cri- 
tical theories  had  the  Victorian  Age  and  her  own  environment? 
(2)  What  were  her  principal  literary  theories?  (3)  What 
practical  application  did  she  make  of  her  artistic  beliefs, 
both  as  an  essayist  and  a novelist?  (4)  What  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  as  to  the  position  of  George  Eliot  among  literary 
critics? 

Beginning  with  the  spring  of  1051,  George  Eliot  was 
employed  by  John  Chapman  as  assistant  editor  of  the  West- 
minster Review,  her  work  consisting  almost  wholly  of  digest- 
ing and  reviewing  new  books;  for  nearly  three  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  her  editorship  she  was  a contributor  to  the 
same  liberal  publication,  writing  critical  essays  on  Heine, 

Dr.  Gumming  and  other  authors.  In  view  of  these  facts  and 
since  she,  as  the  leading  philosophical  and  psychological 
novelist  of  the  Victorian  Age,  consistently  put  into  prac- 
tice those  theories  which  had  already  crystallized  before 
she  entered  upon  her  career  as  a fiction  writer,  this  study 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  fully  justified. 

l"Review  of  Stephen’s  Life  of  George  Eliot,”  Harper’s , 
105:  963,  November,  1902. 
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GSORGE  ELIOT »S  BACKGROUND 

As  no  writer  can  remain  uninfluenced  by  the  epoch  in 
which  he  lives  and  by  the  environment  which  surrounds  him, 
the  subject  matter  of  this  opening  section  will  consist  of 
a consideration  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
Victorian  Age,  and  certain  biographical  details  of  George 
Eliot’s  life  which  apparently  had  an  influence  upon  her 
critical  literary  ideas. 

The  England  of  George  IV  into  which  Mary  Ann  Evansl 
was  born  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day  in  1819,  six  months  after  the 
Princess  Victoria,  was  suffering  from  the  strain  of  the 
twelve  years  of  war  which  culminated  in  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon.  It  was  only  four  years  since  Wellington  had  said 
to  Bliicher  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  field  of  V/aterloo,  ”A 
great  victory  is  the  saddest  thing  on  earth,  except  a great 
defeat,"  and  food  was  selling  at  famine  prices,  thousands 
were  unemployed,  and  taxes  seemingly  unbearable  were  burdening 
the  mass  of  the  people.  But  the  democratic  spirit  that  was 
an  outgrowth  of  the  French  Revolution  was  at  work,  and 
shortly  the  Great  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  believed  by  the  Iron 
Duke  and  other  Tories  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the 
Government,  was  passed,  extending  the  vote  to  half  a million 
men,  mostly  members  of  the  middle  class.  Then  came  in  quick 

iShe  changed  this  to  Marian;  her  will,  however,  was 
signed  Mary  Ann  Cross. 
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succession  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies 
in  1833,  four  years  before  the  accession  of  the  young  Vic- 
toria ; various  measures  of  factory  reform,  enacted  between 
then  and  1841;  and  the  gradual  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
the  Chartists  for  further  enlargement  of  the  franchise. 
Before  the  daughter  of  the  honest  Robert  Evans,  valuable 
land  agent  for  the  Warwickshire  Newdigate  family,  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty,  the  obnoxious  Corn  Laws  had  been 
repealed,  and  from  then  on,  various  humanitarian  measures 
gave  additional  liberty  and  personal  safety  to  the  workers 
of  England.  Not  in  vain  had  such  verse  been  written  as 
Hood’s  Song  of  the  Shirt  or  Mrs.  Browning’s  Cry  of  the 
Children,  in  which  she  voiced  the  agony  of  the  pale  young 
factory  and  mine  workers  who  sought 

Death  in  life  as  best  to  have. 

In  his  praise  of  the  altruistic  achievements  of  the 
Victorians,  Q,uiller-Couch,  warning  his  readers  against  the 
cheap  trick  of  the  "easily  played"  sneer  at  the  age  of 
George  Eliot, and  reproaching  Strachey  for  his  "briskly 
written"  >^!.ueen  Victoria,  which  transfers  its  ridicule  of 
Albert  the  Good,  "as  by  sleight  of  hand,"  to  the  Age,  thus 
expresses  his  admiration  for  the  alleviation  of  the  despair 
of  the  period: 

If  in  the  second  year  of  Q,ueen  Victoria,  one 

of  her  Judges  of  Assize,  Lord  Denman,  at 
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Launceton,  sentenced  a boy  of  thirteen  to  penal 
servitude  for  life  for  stealing  three  gallons  of 
potatoes;  and  if  by  the  close  of  the  reign  such 
a sentence  had  become  not  merely  illegal  but  un- 
thinkable . . . 

Or  if,  as  I read  of  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  poor  in  Disraeli’s  Sibyl  . . . or  of 
the  labourers*  revolt  against  that  six  shillings 
a week  which  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  had  called  their 
'’inevitable  and  hereditary  lot,”  or  of  the  subse- 
quent hangings  and  trejisportations  at  Winchester, 
or  Lord  Sllenborough’ s argument  in  the  House  of 
Lords  against  Romilly’s  Bill  for  abolishing  the 
death  penalty  for  any  crime  lighter  than  stealing 
five  shillings  in  a shop — if,  as  I read,  I rub  my 
eyes,  and,  called  away  to  deal  with  a child’s 
case  in  a police-court,  find  in  the  index  of 
Stone’s  Justice’s  Manual  two  overflowing  columns 
of  legislation  under  the  word  '’Children,”  almost 
every  entry  a reference  to  some  law  of  protection 
. , . — 'i/Vho,  I ask,  were — who  can  have  been — the 
agents  of  this  amazing  change  save  these  amazing 
--yes,  these  amazing — Victorians?  1 

Through  the  spread  of  popular  education,  the  indus- 
trial workers  formed  a large  and  ever  increasing  body  of 
readers, --a  huge,  unleavened  mass  whom,  as  Moody  and  Lovett 
remind  us,  almost  all  the  great  Victorian  writers  attempted 
to  "move,  instruct,  or  inspire."  Thus,  although  George 
Eliot  has  been  accused  of  being  seemingly  unaware  of  the 
industrial  misery  of  the  period — there  was  constant  atten- 
tion to  literature  in  the  Leweses’  home  but  comparatively 


J-Sir  Arthur  5,uiller-Couch,  "The  Victorian  Age," 
Studies  in  Literature . p.  295. 

^Moody  and  Lovett,  History  of  English  Literature . 
p.  341. 
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little  mention  of  the  "burning  questions”  of  politics,  re- 
form, and  poverty^ — we  find  her  always  ready  to  give  moral 
instruction  of  the  sort  which  we  hear  her  offering  in  the 
Address  to  Working  Men  by  Felix  Holt.  There  she  warns  her 
readers  with  great  seriousness  that  the  franchise  is  a 
grave  responsibility,  that  "the  long  growing  ills  of  a 
great  nation  are  a tangled  business”  the  solution  of  which 
calls  for  rationality,  patience,  and  courage,  that  they  as 
parents  are  bound  to  stop  the  "horror”  of  turning  their 
little  ones "of  tender  age  into  breadwinners”  instead  of 
seizing  the  opportunities  for  their  education.  As  we  shall 
see  later,  George  Eliot,  in  her  conception  of  the  proper 
exercise  of  authorship  as  a social  duty,  reflected  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  Victorian  literature , --namely , 
its  conscious  purpose.  Nearly  all  the  wTiters  of  George 
Eliot’s  era  are,  says  the  literary  historian. 

Makers  of  doctrines,  preachers  of  some  crusade, 
or  physicians  offering  some  cure  for  man's  per- 
plexities and  despairs.  Instead  of  the  light- 
hearted interest  in  life  which  the  Elizabethans 
show,  instead  of  the  transcendental  dreaming  of 
V/ordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  we 
find  as  the  prevailing  mood  an  earnest  and  often 
troubled  facing  of  the  issues  of  life.  ^ 


lElizabeth  Haldane,  George  Eliot  and  Her  Times . 
p . 285 . 

^Lovett  and  Hughes,  The  History  of  the  Novel  in 
England,  p.  342. 
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Mflny  writers,  unlike  Macaulay,  who  thought  industrial 
England  on  the  road  to  Utopia  and  rejoiced  over  the  statis- 
tics of  increased  population,  saw  the  sad  evils  accompanying 
the  commercial  expansion  of  the  country,  and  like  Dickens, 
the  champion  of  persecuted  childhood,  raised  their  voices 
against  the  exploitation  of  the  masses  and  against  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  middle  classes  in  material  interests. 

The  third  characteristic  of  the  Victorian  Period,  in 
addition  to  the  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit  and  the 
development  of  the  humanitarian! sm  mentioned  above,  is  the 
fact  that  it  was  an  age  of  scientific  discovery,  the  out- 
come of  which  was  a tremendous  change  in  the  intellectual 
outlook  in  general.  Two  particular  consequences  which  are 
of  concern  in  the  development  of  this  essay,  were  the 
stimulation  of  realism  in  literature,  with  its  resultant 
encouragement  of  social  reform,  and  a reversal  of  the 
orthodox  religious  beliefs.  Since  her  break  with  formal 
Christianity  and  her  union  with  George  Henry  Lewes,  an 
agnostic  like  herself,  were  the  two  greatest  influences 
upon  George  Eliot  both  as  a woman  and  a novelist,  the 
writer  will  present  a brief  sketch  of  the  religious  and 
philosophical  situation  as  it  appeared  when  she  was  un- 
consciously preparing  for  her  career  as  a writer  of  fic- 
tion. 

Science  seemed  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  God, 
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the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  led  to  the  agnosticism  of 
men  like  Spencer,  that  "wary  bachelor"  who  first  seriously 
suggested  to  George  Eliot  that  she  attempt  novel  writing, 
and  Mill,  v^o,  thanks  to  the  extraordinary  educational  ex- 
periment performed  upon  him  by  his  rationalistic  father 
which  saved  him  "from  the  demorslizing  effects  of  school 
life,"  W8s  brought  up  from  the  first  "without  any  religious 
belief  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term."^  The  tur- 
moil and  disturbance  of  the  period  mark  all  the  poets  of 
the  age.  Arnold,  in  his  stoical  endurance, reflects  the 
disillusionment  and  despair  of  the  time;  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
in  their  mediaevalism  escaped  into  the  past;  Browning  with 
his  buoyant  optimism  accepted  .Science  and  worshipped  the 
God  "who  mouldest  men;"  and  Tennyson,  probing  the  question 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  finally  rose  in  his  In 
Memoriam  to  the  saddened  faith  that 

. . . somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

( Canto  LIV ) 

New  theories  were  formed  concerning  the  creation  of 
the  world.  To  some,  for  example,  the  correlation  of  forces 
explained  the  construction  of  the  universe;  no  God  was  con- 
cerned in  the  matter;  man  was  nothing  but  "cunning  casts  of 
clay."  Evolution  was  in  the  air  long  before  the  publication 


Ijohn  Stuart  Mill,  Autobiography,  p.  33. 
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in  1859  of  Darwin’s  Origin  of  the  Species  with  its  doctrine 
of  the  development  of  human  life  from  the  lov/er  forms  of 
existence.  As  Cross  says  in  his  Development  of  the  English 
Novel,  it  was  not  by  accident  that  the  same  year  marked  the 
appearance  of  Darwin’s  epoch-making  book  and  George  Eliot’s 
Adam  Bede , in  which  the  author  scientifically  "with  that 
keen  scalpel  of  hers  lays  bare  the  brain  and  heart"  as  she 
applies  the  "intellectual  microscope"^  to  the  erring  Hetly 
and  other  characters  of  that  moving  novel. 

In  religion,  two  schools  of  belief  existed  side  by 

side:  the  powerful  school  of  rationalism,  inheritor  of 

the  deistic  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  sought 

a rational  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  and  the 

Catholic  reaction  group,  represented  best  by  Cardinal 

Newman,  whose  Apologia  the  skeptic  but  tolerant  George 

Eliot  declared  had  "breathed  much  life"^  into  her  own 

nature.  Hugh  Walker,  who  has  written  an  admirable  survey 

of  Victorian  literature,  remarks: 

The  opposition  of  these  two  schools  gives  its 
supreme  interest  to  the  English  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  all  else  will  be  found 
in  the  long  run  to  be  subordinate.  ^ 

il bur  Cross,  The  Development  of  the  English  Novel . 

p.  249. 

^Cross,  ii,  280. 

^ugh  Walker,  The  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Era, 
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After  commenting  that  at  the  opening  of  the  century  signs 
had  pointed  to  the  victory  of  the  rationalistic  spirit  of 
men  like  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Voltaire — ’’Science  had  begun  her 
conquering  march’’--he  concludes:  ”No  wonder  that  in  such  an 
atmosphere  the  vision  of  the  clearest  e3’’es  was  blurred  and 
dimmed. 

Thus,  says  Walker,  we  have  in  one  group  the  Evangel- 
icals, whose  power  had  passed  its  zenith  but  who,  with  the 
best  preachers  and  the  richest  literary  connections,  were 
"in  the  main  stream  of  ecclesiastical  life’’;  in  another,  the 
NoStics,  who  were  among  the  earliest  advocates  at  Oxford, 
later  the  centre  of  Tractarianism,  of  reason  as  against 
authority;  in  a third,  the  followers  of  Coleridge  with 
Jowett  as  their  most  influential  representative;  in  a 
fourth  group,  the  disciples  of  the  Oxford  Movement  with 
Newman  as  their  one  great  genius,  whose  Apologia  is  "the 
revelation  of  a great  and  fiery  soul"  even  if  its  flames 
are  "covered  and  banked  by  the  sense  of  priestly  duty.’’^ 

In  philosophy.  Walker  continues,  there  is  the  same 
two-fold  current:  on  the  one  hand,  the  various  forms  of 
rationalism, — utilitarianism,  evolutionism,  positivism, 
the  skepticism  of  Mill  and  his  school;  on  the  other. 


llMd.,  18. 
^Ibid. . 115. 
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transcendentalism,  with  renewed  emphasis  on  the  mystery  of 

life,  represented  by  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  who  carried  on 

the  spirit  of  German  philosophy  as  interpreted  by  Coleridge. 

Carlyle,  however,  that  strong  personality  who,  in  his 

mediaevalism,  appeared  to  Taine  as  ”a  sort  of  mastodon  who 

has  strayed  into  a world  not  made  for  him,”^  fell  far  below 

the  skeptic  author  of  Adam  Bede  in  S3rmpathy  for  the  good  in 

all  creeds;  for,  although  he  looked  upon  religion  as  a vital 

part  of  life  and  believed  that  a man*s  religion  was  ’♦the 

chief  fact  about  him,”  he  regarded  Methodism  as 

a religion  fit  for  gross  and  vulgar-minded 
people,  a religion  so-called,  and  the  essence 
of  it  cowardice  and  hunger,  terror  of  pain 
and  appetite  for  pleasure  both  carried  to 
the  infinite. 2 

And  now  let  us  see  how  this  background  of  religious 
currents  and  philosophical  trends  affected  the  views  of 
Marian  Evans,  future  critic,  novelist,  essayist,  and  poet. 
Since  her  ethical  concept  of  art  and  her  passion  for  the 
realistic  depicting  of  a "monotonous  homely  existence,” 
for  the  "faithful  representing  of  commonplace  things”^ 
were  engendered  by  her  deep  religious  feeling,  beginning 

with  the  orthodox  faith  of  her  youth  and  culminating  in 


llbid. , 48. 

Sciement  Shorter,  Victorian  Literature,  p.  51. 
^George  Eliot,  Adam  Bede.  Oh.  XVII. 
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the  acceptance  of  the  leading  moral  doctrines  of  positivism, 
a brief  sketch  of  her  religious  experience,  with  a listing 
of  the  leading  influences  upon  her  thought,  will  be  given 
at  this  point. 

As  a result  of  the  ultra-Evangelical  tendencies  of 
the  school  maintained  by  the  Franklin  sisters,  we  find  her, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  begging  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Evans,  the  original  of  Dinah  Morris  of  Adam  Bede  and  de- 
scribed by  her  husband’s  grandnephew  as  lingering  in  his 
memory  ”in  a mystic  aureole  of  heavenly  glory”, ^ not  to 
withhold  ”the  word  of  exhortation”  from  her  soul.^  In  a few 
days  she  is  confiding  to  Miss  Lev/is,  her  former  teacher  and 
her  intimate  correspondent  until  her  change  of  attitude 
toward  conventional  religion,  that  she  believes  those 
happiest  who  consider  "this  life  merely  a pilgrimage;”  that 
the  "contemplation  of  so  blessed  a character”  as  Hannah 
More’s  is  a "very  salutary"  experience;  that  she  prays  that 
her  humble  life  may  be  as  useful  in  her  obscure  station  as 
that  of  Wilberforce,  whose  biography  she  has  Just  enjoyed.^ 
The  famous  Tracts  for  the  Times  and  Mr.  Keble’s  Christian 
Year  are  among  her  religious  reading  at  the  age  of  twenty- 

IWilliam  Moitram,  The  True  Story  of  G-eorge  Eliot . p.  31. 

^Cross,  i,  34. 

5 Ibid.,  30. 
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one  after  she  has  passed  the  period  of  asceticism  of  which 
Dorothea  of  Middlemarch  is  an  echo,  and  during  which  she 
went  about  "looking  like  an  owl,"  to  use  her  own  words,  and 
frowning  upon  the  theatre,  concerts,  the  reading  of  novels, 
including  the  religious  variety,  and  other  diversions. 

No  wonder  that  Ivirs.  Tears,  upon  Pierian  Evans’  remov- 
al to  Coventry  at  the  age  of  twenty- two,  had  high  hopes  that 
this  young  girl,  who  had  studied  not  only  Tasso,  Spenser, 
Cervantes,  Wordsworth,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  but  had  read 
widely  in  Isaac  Taylor,  Edward  Young,  V/ilberforce  and  other 
religious  writers  of  the  time,  would  be  precisely  the  indi- 
vidual to  counteract  the  free  thinking  of  her  brother, 
Charles  Bray,  retired  ribbon  manufacturer,  whose  work  on 
The  Education  of  the  Feelings  had  just  appeared.  But  the 
pious  wishes  of  Mrs.  Fears  were  destined  not  to  be  ful- 
filled. As  a recent  novelized  biography  puts  it,  "into  the 
wolves’  den  the  lamb  bravely  made  its  way"^  with  the  result 
that  it  was  almost  completely  shorn  of  the  warm  fleece  of 

p 

orthodox  Christian  faith.  "With  her  chameleon-like  nature"*^ 
she  responded  whole-heartedly  to  the  doctrines  of  Charles 
Bray,  Sara  Hennell,  his  gifted  sister-in-law,  and  Charles 
Hennell,  her  brother,  who  published  in  1838  his  Inquiry 

^Smilie  and  George  Romieu,  The  Life  of  George  Eliot , 

p . 53 . 

2cross,  i,  19. 
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Concerning  the  Origin  of  Christianity,  which  Marian  Evans  de- 
scribed as  the  most  interesting  book  she  had  ever  read,  and 
to  which  twenty-eight  years  later  she  was  still  confessing 
her  obligations.  These  three  persons  composed  the  trio  who, 
according  to  George  Eliot’s  husband,  were  "destined  to  exert 
the  most  important  influence  over  her  life;"  for  the  next 
thirty  or  more  years  her  letters  to  them  "form  an  almost  un- 
broken chain. 

Her  early  wide  religious  reading  had  not  only  failed 
to  prevent  Marian  Evans’  acceptance  of  liberal  and  unconven- 
tional views  of  life,  but  it  supplied  her  with  munition  with 
which  to  meet  the  arguments  of  a Baptist  clergyman  who  re- 
marked after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  her  reconversion: 

That  young  lady  must  have  had  the  devil  at  her 
elbow  to  suggest  doubts , for  there  was  not  a 
book  that  I recommended  to  her  in  support  of 
Christian  evidences  that  she  had  not  read. 

The  following  resume'^  of  the  ideas  of  these  Coventry 
free-thinkers  will  show  the  origin  of  most  of  George  Eliot’s 
philosophic  views  on  life.  As  Cooke  remarks,  Charles  Bray, 
who  later  praised  her  for  illustrating  in  her  novels  his 
favorite  idea  that  the  law  of  consequences  is  inexorable, 

"not  only  was  the  first  philosopher  she  knew,  but  her  opinions 


ICross,  i,  82. 
^Stephen,  28. 
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of  after  years  were  mainly  in  the  direction  he  marked  out 
for  her.”l  Briefly,  this  man,  who  offered  her  the  shelter 
of  his  home  during  her  temporary  estrangement  with  her 
father,  believed  that  all  truth,  all  progress  comes  to  man 
out  of  experience;  that  all  acts  of  man  are  ruled  by  necessity; 
that  God  is  an  illusion;  that  mind  and  matter  are  one;  that 
death  is  a necessary  aid  to  progress,  and  that  man  is  to  find 
his  highest  life  in  the  lives  of  others;  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a personal  immortality,  all  that  is  good  being 
preserved  in  the  race — the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  great 
men  of  the  past  thus  being  forever  in  existence, ^ These  were 
shared  by  Marian  Evans  and  her  affectionate  friend  Sara 
Hennell,  whose  Thoughts  in  Aid  of  Faith  (1860)  attempted  to 
demonstrate  that  a person  may  retain  religious  sentiments 
even  though  rejecting  intellectually  the  dogmas  of  religion. 
Charles  Hennell,  in  the  Inquiry  mentioned  above,  rejected 
all  supernaturalism  and  the  miraculous,  looking  upon  Chris- 
tianity as  a natural  and  gradual  growth  out  of  Judaism,  and 
finding  the  origin  of  Jesus’s  teachings  in  the  Jewish  ten- 
dencies of  the  period. 

Her  impetuous  adoption  of  these  "elevated  views" — 


^George  W.  Cooke,  George  Eliot , p.  173. 
^Cooke,  p.  175. 
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to  her  the  volume  was  a combination  of  "high  refinement, 
purity  of  aim,  and  candour”^ — caused  a break  with  her  father, 
which  was  mended  by  her  promise  of  outward  conformity  as  a 
means  to  conceal  the  "heresy"  which  brought  her  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  "cooled  glances  and  exhortations  to  the 
suppression  of  self-conceit."  We  have  her  own  testimony, 
in  a letter  of  October  9,  1843  to  Sara  Hennell,  to  the 
"exultation  and  strong  hope"  at  the  liberation  of  her  soul 
"from  the  wretched  giant’s  bed  of  dogmas"  upon  which  it  has 
been  racked, ^ and  another  reference  to  Cross  will  forestall 
our  drawing  the  unflattering  conclusion  of  the  critical 
Richard  Hutton,  who,  writing  in  1887,  comments  upon  the 
"readiness"  with  which  she  evacuated  the  strongholds  of 
faith,  the  transformation  having  required  only  eleven  days.^ 
The  Inquiry  of  Hennell,  says  her  husband,  "undoubtedly 
hastened  the  change  in  her  attitude  towards  the  dogmas  of 
the  old  religion,"  but  there  had  probably  been  "a  good  deal 
of  unconscious  preparation  beforehand"  in  her  pre-Coventry 
reading. 4 a similar  thought  is  expressed  by  a friendly 
reviewer,  writing  about  the  same  time  as  Hutton.  Great 
changes,  he  says,  are  the  results  of  causes  long  at  work, 

^Cross,  i,  p.  73. 

^Ibid . , i , p . 88 . 

^Richard  Hutton,  "Cross’s  Life,"  Essays,  p.  268. 

^Cross,  i,  p.  74. 
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and  he  refers  to  her  insatiable  desire  for  knowledge  as  well 
as  her  early  readings  in  natural  science.  He  quotes  a re- 
mark of  George  Eliot  indicating  that  she  evidently  wished 
this  change  to  remain  in  the  shadow — "I  do  not  attach  much 

II 

value  to  a disclosure  of  religious  feelings--and  he  remarks 
ironically  that  "no  one  but  the  dupe  of  a Hindu  juggler  can 
suppose  that  the  flower  bursts  into  bloom  ten  minutes  after 
the  seed  is  sown."^ 

The  groundwork  for  her  views  concerning  religion  and 
consequently  art--since  her  Comtism  preserved  and  strengthened 
her  natural  inclination  toward  didacticism — were  thus  laid  by 
her  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  Charles  Bray,  Charles 
Hennell,  and  Ludwig  Feuerbach,  her  translation  of  whose 
Essence  of  Christianity  was  published  in  July,  1854,  with 
"Marian  Evans"  on  the  title  page,  the  first  and  only  time. 
Cross  reminds  us,  that  his  wife’s  real  name  appeared  in 
print. 2 to  Feuerbach,  religion  is  but  a dream  of  the  human 
mind;  God  is  only  an  object  of  thought,  and  yet  he  is  a 
true  picture  of  man’s  soul. 3 The  young  seeker  after  truth 
was  greatly  impressed  by  Feuerbach's  leading  principle; 

1e.  C.  Towne,  "George  Eliot’s  Religious  Transition," 
Nation.  45:  70. 

Across,  i,  p.  233. 

^Marian  Evans’  translation  of  Feuerbach’s  Essence  of 
Christianity,  p.  35. 
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namely,  that  feeling  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  and  we 
shall  see  later  how  this  view  is  reflected  in  George  Eliot’s 
definition  of  literature  as  the  expression  of  the  emotions 
that  move  each  epoch.  As  Cooke  says,  the  influence  of 
Feuerbach  is 

to  be  seen  in  the  profound  interest  which 
Marian  Evans  ever  took  in  the  subject  of 
religion.  That  influence  alone  explains 
how  it  was  possible  for  one  who  did  not 
accept  any  religious  doctrines  as  true, 
who  did  not  believe  in  God  or  immortality, 
and  who  rejected  Christianity  as  a histor- 
ic or  dogmatic  faith,  to  accept  so  much  as 
she  did  of  the  better  spirit  of  religion 
and  to  be  so  keenly  in  sympathy  with  it. 

...  It  was  from  Feuerbach  she  learned 
how  great  is  the  influence  of  religion, 
how  necessary  it  is  to  man’s  welfare,  and 
how  profoundly  it  answers  to  the  wants  of 
the  soul.  . . . She  knew  only  nature  and 
man;  inspiration,  revelation,  a spiritual 
world,  had  no  existence  for  her.  Yet  she 
believed  most  thoroughly  in  religion,  ac- 
cepted its  phenomena,  was  deeply  moved  by 
its  spiritual  aims,  yearned  after  its  per- 
fect self-renunciation.  Religion  was  to  her, 
however,  a purely  subjective  experience;  it 
gave  her  a larger  realization  of  the  wants 
of  humanity,  it  revealed  to  her  the  true 
nature  of  feeling.  To  Feuerbach  she  owed 
this  capacity  to  appreciate  Christianity, 
to  rejoice  in  its  spiritual  aims,  and  even 
to  accept  it  as  a true  interpretation  of 
the  soul’s  wants,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
totally  rejected  it  as  fact  and  dogma. 1 

The  translation  of  Strauss’s  Life  of  Jesus,  which 
Marian  Evans  undertook  in  1843  as  a friendly  act  of  assis- 
tance to  the  fiancee  of  Charles  Hennell  who  had  begun  the 


^Cooke,  p.  27. 
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work,  had  little  influence  upon  her  views,  but  echoes  of 

Feuerbach’s  emphasis  on  feeling  are  heard  from  then  on  until 

the  close  of  her  life.  At  the  age  of  fifty-six,  for  example, 

George  Eliot  advises  a friend  to  consider  her 

religious  experience  as  a portion  of  valid 
knowledge,  and  to  cherish  its  emotional  re- 
sults in  relation  to  objects  and  ideas  which 
are  either  substitutes  or  metamorphoses  of 
the  earlier. 1 

She  adds  the  interesting  note  of  warning  that  she  and  her 
correspondent 

must  not  take  every  great  physicist — or  other 
’’ist” — for  an  apostle,  but  be  ready  to  sus- 
pect him  of  some  crudity  concerning  relations 
that  lie  outside  his  special  studies. 

The  same  letter  contains  a question  which  is  of  interest  in 

connection  with  George  Eliot’s  view  of  the  function  of  art, 

which  "works  for  all  whom  it  can  touch" 

How  can  the  life  of  nations  be  understood 
without  the  inward  light  of  poetry--that  is, 
of  emotion  blending  with  thought?^ 

In  this  manner  she  was  prepared  for  the  central 

doctrines  of  Positivism,  the  religion  of  Humanity,  the 

Great  Being,  with  its  insistence  upon  Duty  to  one’s  fellow- 

men.  In  this  connection  few  authorities  fail  to  quote  the 


ICross,  iii,  p.  182. 
2lbid.,  iii,  p.  144. 
^Ibid.,  iii,  p.  184. 
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familiar  repetition  by  Frederic  Myers  of  her  remarks  to  him 

as  they  walked  together  one  May  evening  in  a garden  at 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge: 

She,  stirred  somewhat  beyond  her  wont,  and 
taking  as  her  text  the  three  words  which 
have  been  used  so  often  as  the  inspiring 
trumpet-calls  of  man, — the  words  God. 
Immortality.  Duty. — pronounced,  with  terri- 
ble emphasis,  how  inconceivable  was  the 
first,  how  unbelievable  the  second,  and  yet 
how  peremptory  and  absolute  the  third. 

Never,  perhaps,  have  sterner  accents  af- 
firmed the  sovereignty  of  impersonal  and 
unrecompensed  law.  I listened,  and  night 
fell;  her  grave,  majestic  countenance 
turned  towards  me  like  a sibyl’s  in  the 
gloom;  it  was  as  though  she  withdrew  from 
my  grasp,  one  by  one,  the  two  scrolls  of 
promise,  and  left  me  the  third  scroll  only, 
awful  with  inevitable  fates. 1 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  Marian  Evans 
as  she  appeared  in  1851  when  she  came  to  live  at  the  home 
of  John  Chapman  while  assisting  him  in  the  editorship  of 
the  Westminster  Review,  that  journal  with  views  so  liberal 
that  it  was  banned  from  the  Edinburgh  and  other  libraries, 
let  us  recall  briefly  the  following  influences  which  had 
aided  in  creating  the  personality  whose  combined  capacities 
for  abstract  thinking  and  for  concrete  representation  were 
described  later  by  Herbert  Spencer  as  "unparalleled  among 
women. "2 


^Frederic  H.  Myers,  "George  Eliot,"  in  Essays . p.  268. 
^Herbert  Spencer,  ^ Autobiography . i,  p.  460. 
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First,  there  was  her  deep  and  abiding  affection  for 
her  family:  for  her  conservative  Tory  father,  symbol  of 
trustworthiness,  from  whom  she  drew  in  an  enduring  love  of 
the  past  and  an  infinite  power  for  taking  pains ; for  her 
shrewdy  industrious  mother,  the  original  of  Mrs.  Poyser, 
classed  admiringly  by  Leslie  Stephen  with  Dickens*  Sam 
Weller,^ — that  mother  who  gave  her  the  practicality  which 
forbade  the  exclusion  of  genius  from  the  responsibilities  of 
daily  life;  for  her  brother  Isaac,  her  adoration  of  whom  is 
commemorated,  not  only  in  the  autobiographical  Mill  on  the 
Floss,  but  in  the  Brother  and  Sister  sonnets  where  she  re- 
calls: 

I held  him  wise,  end  when  he  talked  to  me 
Of  snakes  and  birds,  and  which  God  loved  the  best 
I thought  his  knowledge  marked  the  boundary 
V/here  men  grew  blind,  though  angels  knew  the  rest 

(Sonnet  I) 

The  scenes  and  incidents  which  she  described  in  those  eleven 
poems,  the  last  of  which  records  the  separation  of  the  two 
by  the  "dire  years  whose  awful  name  is  Change,**  are  still, 
she  says--with  a reflection  of  the  positivism  seen  through- 
out all  her  works — 

My  present  Past,  my  root  of  piety. 

(Sonnet  VI) 


^Stephen,  p.  77. 
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The  writer’s  repetition  of  the  following  description 
of  the  Svenses  hy  William  Mottrem,  the  family  cousin  and 
naturally  a partisan,  needs  no  excuse,  for  his  tribute  to 
the  qualities  of  Marian’s  parents  is  borne  out  by  the  in- 
formal testimony  of  the  settlers  of  Griff  and  Coventry: 

You  could  always  trace  in  the  Evanses,  as 
I knew  them,  a certain  self-respecting 
dignity,  definiteness  of  opinion,  a good 
degree  of  confidence  in  their  own  judgment, 
strong  common  sense,  strict  regard  for  the 
truth,  sterling  uprightness,  deep-toned 
reverence,  and  supreme  respect  for  that 
which  is  proper  and  respectable. 1 

While  it  is  difficult  to  determine  positively  just  how  far 
the  characterizations  in  the  earlier  novels  are  exact  por- 
traits,— she  may,  while  aiming  to  avoid  direct  delineations, 
have  followed  the  facts,  says  Stephen,  "more  closely  then 
she  was  aware”^ — the  critics  are  willing  to  accept,  with 
Mottram,  the  statement  that  Mr.  Evans  was  the  model  for  the 
honorable  Caleb  Garth  of  Middlemarch  and  for  the  admirable 
creation  of  Adam  of  Adam  Bedet  that  Mrs.  Evans  is  the  counter- 
part not  only  of  Mrs.  Poyser  of  Adam  Bede  but  of  Mrs.  Hackit 
as  well;  and  that  Marian  Evans’  Aunt  Elizabeth,  the  Methodist 

preacher  who  found  an  ’’unspeakable  pleasure”  in  cutting  off 
her  offending  curls  and  who,  when  ill  with  typhus  contracted 


^Mottram,  p.  69. 
^Stephen,  p.  5. 
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while  caring  for  the  poor,  scorned  sending  for  a doctor, ^ 
is  Dinah  Morris. 

A second  element  was  her  intense  love  of  the  Midland 
counties,  that  hitherto  unexplored  mine  of  material  for  the 
fiction  writer;  those  country  districts  the  memories  of  which 
provided  the  realistic  basis  for  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life , 
with  their  "constant  though  not  obtrusive  suggestion  of  the 
depths  below  the  surface  of  trivial  life,"^  for  Adam  Bede , 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss , Silas  Marne r.  and  for  Middlemarch, 
that  remarkable  study  of  provincial  life,  which  is  regarded 
by  many  as  her  greatest  work.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  a cool  critic  who  is  rarely  led  to  a display  of 
enthusiasm,  the  scenes  depicted  by  G-eorge  Eliot  in  the 
novels  named  above, 

probably  give  the  most  vivid  picture  now 
extant  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
contemporary  dwellers  in  the  midland 
counties  of  England.^ 

It  may  be  true  that,  as  a result  of  Stephen’s 
hypothesis  that  "men  drawn  by  women,  even  by  the  ablest, 
are  never  quite  of  the  masculine  gender,"^  her  characteriza- 
tions of  men  are  inferior  to  those  of  her  women;  that,  un- 

^Edith  v;harton,  "Leslie  Stephen's  Life  of  George 
Eliot,"  Bookman,  15:  248,  May,  1902. 

^Stephen,  p.  4. 

^Ibid. , p.  77. 
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like  Fielding,  she  did  not  know  the  whole  world  of  man,  that 
Daniel  Deronda  is  a prig,  and  that  Stephen  Guest  is  false  to 
life;  that  her  pedantry  was  a ”moth  sleeping  in  the  rich 
attire"  of  her  prose,  unfortunately  Teutonized  hy  her  strong 
ties  with  German  culture.^  It  is,  however,  equally  true  that 
she  is  unexcelled  in  her  picturization  of  the  Midland  coun- 
ties, that  no  group  of  volumes  "has  fixed  the  pageantry  of 
English  life  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries  on  its  march  through  eternity  as  the  group  hy  the 
woman  of  Warwickshire,"^  who  said  in  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  that  delightful  essay  "Looking  Backward"  in  Theophrastus 
Such,  after  commenting  upon  the  disposition  of  the  average 
person  to  prefer  the  remote  past,  seemingly  more  charming 
than  the  recent  years: 

To  me,  however,  that  paternal  time,  the  time 
of  my  father’s  youth,  never  seemed  prosaic, 
for  it  came  to  my  imagination  first  through 
his  memories  . . . ilnd,  for  my  part,  I can 
call  no  age  absolutely  unpoetic  . . , But 
every  age  since  the  golden  may  be  made  more  or 
less  prosaic  by  minds  that  attend  only  to  its 
vulgar  and  sordid  elements,  of  which  there  was 
always  an  abundance  even  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
the  favorite  realms  of  the  retrospective 
optimists  . . . To  be  quite  fair  to  the  ages, 
a little  ugliness  must  be  allowed  to  each  of 
them,  a little  poetry  even  to  those  which 
echoed  loudest  with  servile,  pompous,  and 
trivial  prose.' 


^Edmund  Gosse,  "George  Eliot  Again",  Living  Age . 303: 
708,  December  20,  1919. 

2Blanche  Williams,  George  Eliot,  p.  vii. 
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V/ith  a remarkable  memory,  born  of  love,  for  the  details  of 
the  past , --particulars  recalled  from  her  own  observation  and 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Newdigate  family,  which  colored 
her  conception  of  byegone  daysl — she  reproduced  the  early 
nineteenth  century  atmosphere  of  the  Midlands  with  a fidel- 
ity that  is  one  of  her  greatest  claims  to  fame.  She  cherishes 
her  childish  loves,  the  memory  of  that  "warm  little  nest" 
where  her  affections  were  fledged: 

My  eyes  at  least  have  kept  their  early  af- 
fectionate joy  in  our  native  landscape,  which 
is  one  deep  root  of  our  national  life  and 
language.  And  I often  smile  at  my  conscious- 
ness that  certain  prepossessions  have  mingled 
themselves  for  me  with  the  influence  of  our 
midland  scenery,  from  the  tops  of  the  elms 
down  to  the  buttercups  and  the  little  way- 
side  vetches. 2 

Cross,  speaking  of  the  monotonous  regularity  of  Griff,  his 

wife^s  early  home,  comments; 

It  is  to  these  circumstances  of  her  early 
life  that  a great  part  of  the  quality  of 
George  Eliot’s  writing  is  due,  and  that  she 
holds  the  place  she  has  attained  in  English 
literature.  Eer  roots  were  down  in  the  pre- 
railroad, pre-telegraphic  period--the  days 
of  fine  old  leisure--but  the  fruit  was  formed 
during  an  era  of  extraordinary  activity  in 
scientific  and  mechanical  discovery.  Her 
genius  was  the  outcome  of  these  conditions. 

It  would  not  have  existed  in  the  same  form 
deprived  of  either  influence. 3 


^Elizabeth  Haldane,  George  Eliot  and  Her  Times . p.  13. 
^George  Eliot, ’Looking  Backward,"  Theophrastus  Such. 
3cross,  i,  p.  7. 
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To  the  influences  of  her  love  of  the  Midlands  and 

affection  for  her  family  may  be  added  the  third  element; 

namely,  the  vast  amount  of  self- culture  which  she  had  crowded 

into  the  four  years  at  Griff  during  which  she  acted  as  her 

father *s  housekeeper,  and  the  eight  years  at  Coventry,  where 

she  continued  to  take  charge  of  the  household  until  her 

father’s  death  in  1849,  when  she  herself  was  thirty  years 

old.  Besides  the  readings  in  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Spenser, 

Wordsworth,  and  other  classics,  she  had  "revelled”  in  such 

books  as  Nichol’s  Architecture  of  the  He avens  and  Phenomena 

of  the  Solar  System.  Joan  of  Arc . Life  and  Times  of  Louis 

XrV  as  well  as  the  essays  of  Emerson,  Rousseau,  Locke  and 

Kan tj and  the  fiction  of  Richardson,  Le  Sage,  and  George 

Sand.^  In  1840,  she  had  written  to  Miss  Lewis  declaring  her 

determination  not  to  feed  on  the  broth  of 
literature  when  I can  get  strong  soup — such, 
for  instance,  as  Shelley’s  Cloud . ^ 

V/ith  an  easily  understandable  pride,  Mottram,  her  clergyman 

cousin,  inquires: 

I wonder  if  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  could 
have  been  found  another  dairy-woman  who  was 
at  the  same  time  proficient  in  the  Latin, 

Greek,  French,  and  German  languages,  was 
studying  Spanish  and  Italian  under  a master, 

receiving  weekly  music  lessons,  reading  a 
variety  of  secular  and  sacred  literature,  and 
pursuing  at  the  same  time  an  earnest  Christian 
life?3 


ICross , i,  pp.  65  ff. 
2 Ibid. , i,  p.  53. 

3 Mottram,  p.  77- 
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Such  was  Marian  Evans  when,  in  September,  1853,  after 
a few  months’  rest  in  Switzerland,  during  which  time  she 
read  Voltaire,  attended  a course  of  lectures  on  experimental 
physics,  and  took  a daily  "dose  of  mathematics"  just  to  pre- 
vent her  brain  "from  becoming  quite  soft,"^  she  entered  upon 
what  her  husband  called  the  "new  and  emphatically  the  most 
important  period"  of  her  life,  for  then  she  was  to  be  thrown 

in  contact  with  G-eorge  Henry  Lewes,  destined 
to  exert  so  paramount  an  influence  on  all  her 
future,  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  with  a 
number  of  writers  then  representing  the  most 
fearless  and  advanced  thought  of  the  day. 2 

It  must  be  remembered  that  by  the  time  she  had  arrived  at 
the  extraordinary  household  maintained  in  the  Strand  by 
John  Chapman,  editor  of  the  Westminster  Review,  a periodical 
devoted  to  scientific  and  positivist  views,  her  main  philo- 
sophical ideas  had  already  been  formed  and  were,  as  she 
suggests  herself,  merely  strengthened  by  association  with 
the  Review  contributors  and  others  whom  she  met  at  the 
Wednesday  evening  fortnightly  gatherings  arranged  by  her 
host.  Of  the  volumes  of  Mill,  whom  she  never  met  personally, 
she  said  that  while  she  had  studied  them  with  much  benefit, 
she  had  "no  consciousness  of  their  having  made  any  marked 
epoch"  in  her  life.  Of  Spencer,  that  dyspeptic  philosopher 


^Cross,  i,  p.  172. 
2lbld. . i,  p.  186. 
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who  enriched  the  Darwinian  theory  with  the  phrase  ”the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest”  (and  who,  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of 
’’being  a drudge,”  gave  up  the  idea  of  marriage^)  ^ George 
Eliot  said  that  while,  like  other  readers,  she  owed  him 
gratitude  for  ’’much  enlargement  and  clarifying  of  thought,” 
she  believed  that  the  ’’main  bias”  of  her  mind  had  been  taken 
before  making  his  acquaintance.^ 

As  for  Chapman  himself,  the  handsome  philandering 
proprietor  of  the  Review  who  had  been  named  ”Byron’'  by  his 
early  companions,  that  curious  figure  exerted  a double  in- 
fluence upon  Marian  Evans.  Not  only  did  the  intensive  work 
he  required  on  his  Journal  afford  her  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  her  critical  talents,  but  he 
generously  allowed  her  to  fall  in  love  with  him.  Although 
for  fourteen  years  after  George  Eliot’s  death  he  maintained, 
to  the  public,  a persistent  silence  about  the  shy  young 
reviewer  whose  translations  of  Strauss  and  Feuerbach  he  had 
published,  he  recorded  in  his  diary  the  scene  at  the  rail- 
road station  when  Miss  Evans,  driven  back  to  Coventry  after 
two  years  by  the  combined  Jealousies  of  his  wife  Susanne 
and  Elizabeth,  the  children’s  governess  and  his  own  mistress, 

^Gtordon  Haight,  George  Eliot  and  John  Chapman,  p.  49. 

^E.  L.  Phelps,  ”Last  V/ords  from  George  Eliot,” 
Harper’s,  64:  570, 'May,  1882. 
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"burst  into  tears"  when  he  informed  her  that  he  loved  all 
three  women,  "each  in  a different  way."  The  foregoing 
details  have  been  recently  made  available  by  Gk>rdon  Haight, 
who,  employing  some  of  the  "hard  curiosity"  deprecated  by 
George  Eliot  herself,  has  edited  Chapman’s  diaries,  and  is 
at  present  occupied  in  arranging  for  publication  certain 
letters  of  the  novelist^ now  in  the  Yale  University  Library. 

In  the  preface  of  his  volume,  George  Eliot  and  John  Chapman, 
Haight  comments  upon  Cross’s  "perpetuation  of  the  Victorian 
Sibyl,’’  who,  with  her  letters  carefully  pruned  of  unflattering 
phrases,  emerged  as  "a  chilly  goddess"  from  the  hands  of  her 
husband,  who,  as  he  deliberately  sought  evidence  in  her 
earlier  years  of  her  later  sententiousness,  presented  a 
"marmoreal  image"  to  the  world. 

The  book  by  Haight,  which  throv/s  an  interesting  light 
upon  the  emotional  nature  of  Marian  Evans,  gives  an  enter- 
taining account  of  the  subsequent  career  of  the  publisher, 
whom  he  considers 

an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  circumstances 
that  transformed  the  country  girl  from  Warwick- 
shire into  the  most  famous  Englishwoman  of  her 
day.i 

He  records  Chapman’s  taking  of  a medical  degree  in  1857  at 
St.  Andrew’s,  which  institution,  although  possessing  only 
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one  professor  of  medicine  and  neither  hospital  nor  laboratory, 
granted  in  1862,  five  years  later,  six  hundred  and  five  medi- 
cal degrees;  his  passing,  after  two  months*  study,  the  examine 
tions  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  his  desertion  of  his 
wife  Susanna  and  his  marriage  to  a widow  in  France;  his  prac- 
tice as  a doctor  for  the  English  colony  in  Paris,  his  name 
appearing  in  Baedecker  in  the  list  of  recommended  physicians; 
his  editorship  from  Paris  of  the  Westminster  Review  until  his 
his  death  in  1894.  iin  indication  of  his  medical — indeed,  his 
general — intelligence  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  advertised 
ice-bags  as  a cure  for  cholera  during  the  great  epidemic  of 
1866,  insisting  that  the  sickness  was  neither  infectious  nor 
contagious  but  was  an  ailment  ”of  the  nervous  system,"  a view 
persevered  in  even  after  Koch  had  isolated  the  vibrio  of  the 
disease.^  And  this  man  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Metropolitan 
Free  Hospital!  The  present  writer,  recalling  the  many  doubts 
expressed  concerning  the  truth  of  the  psychology  of  the 
Maggie-Stephen  Cuest  episode  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss , spec- 
ulates upon  possible  comments  by  the  critics  on  this  actual 
association  between  Marian  Evans  and  Chapman,  that  paradoxical 
character  .scarcely  mentioned  by  Cross,,  who 
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though  he  refused  to  publish  a novel  con- 
taining an  objectionable  love  scene,  main- 
tained in  the  heart  of  mid-Victorian  London, 
a household  no  novelist  would  then  have 
dared  to  describe. ^ 

Whatever  Chapman’s  faults--"God  bless  thee,  thou  frail 
bark!”  said  Elizabeth  to  him  on  his  departure  for  a concert^ 

— and  whether  he  should  be  termed  one  of  the  "malign  influ- 
ences" regretted  by  a writer  in  the  Dublin  Review  who  declared 
that  during  the  twenty  years  of  George  Eliot’s  celebrity,  she 
was  "pitied  no  less  than  she  was  wondered  at,"3  the  fact  re- 
mains that  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  her  will,  and  that 
he  and  his  wife  were  the  only  persons  with  whom  she  discussed 
the  details  of  the  elopement  to  Weimar  in  July,  1854. 

The  writer  has  devoted  a portion  of  this  first  section 
to  a consideration  of  Marian  Evans’  change  in  attitude  toward 
orthodox  religious  beliefs.  This  transformation  in  the  spir- 
itual side  of  her  nature  and  her  union  with  George  Henry 
Lewes  were  the  two  leading  influences  affecting  her  both  as 
a woman  and  a literary  artist.  In  view  of  that  fact  and 
since  there  existed  a remarkable  coincidence  of  opinion  be- 
tween these  two  literary  hacks,  as  V/eygandt  calls  them,^ 


^Gordon  Haight,  George  Eliot  and  John  Chapman,  p.  119. 
^Ibid.,  p. 

^"Genius  of  George  Eliot,"  Dublin  Review,  88:  371, 
April,  1881. 

^Cornelius  Weygandt,  A Century  of  the  English  Novel , 

p.  173. 
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both  of  whom  wrote  literary  criticism  for  the  edification  of 
readers  of  Victorian  periodicals,  a brief  sketch  of  this 
"miniature  Mirabeau,"^  as  she  termed  him  upon  their  first 
meeting,  will  be  given  at  this  point.  The  story  of  his  en- 
couragement of  her  talent--the  vigor  of  her  August  24,  1855 
article  on  Dr.  Gumming  for  the  Westminster  convincing  him 
of  her  true  genius — is  a familiar  one;^  without  his  devoted 
support  and  protection  she  would,  in  her  self-distrust,  un- 
doubtedly never  have  risen  to  the  eminence  of  "Victorian 
Queen,"  as  John  Macy  called  her.  For  once,  the  latter  says, 
a "lover  was  a competent  and  useful  critic  to  his  beloved. "3 

Until  the  appearance  in  1933  of  the  admirable  book, 
George  Lewes  and  George  Eliot,  written  by  Anna  Theresa  Kitchel, 
Professor  of  English  at  Vassar,  which  she  modestly  terms  a 
review  of  records  rather  than  a biography,  the  only  available 
sources  of  information  about  George  Eliot’s  chosen  companion, 
other  than  scattered  references  in  contemporary  records,  were 
the  article  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  and  the  book  Literary  Recollections  and 
Sketches  by  Francis  Espinasse.  Through  a happy  accident. 

Miss  Kitchel  came  into  temporary  possession  of  certain 

^Cross,  i,  p.  189. 

^Ibid. , p.  277. 

^John  Macy,  "George  Eliot,  Victorian  Queen,"  Bookman. 

75:  16,  April,  1832. 
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diaries  and  letters  of  Lewes,  doubly  useful  as  be  bad  de- 
stroyed all  records  of  tbe  period  preceding  1854;  and  ber 
biography,  wbicb  reviews  bis  earlier  essays,  gives  an 
agreeable  portrait  of  ber  subject,  wbo,  because  of  bis  con- 
doning of  bis  wife’s  desertion,  was  unable  to  secure  a 
divorce  except  by  tbe  expensive  method  of  an  appeal  to 
Parliament. 

In  considering  tbe  association  of  these  two--"tbe 
homeliest  couple  in  London,”  Dickens  called  tbem^ — one  is 
struck  by  Lewes's  plainness,  bis  versatility,  bis  lifelong 
subordination  of  himself  to  tbe  interest  of  bis  "wife”  or 
"Madonna, " as  be  was  accustomed  to  call  ber, 2 and  tbe 
astonishing  similarity  of  tbe  views  of  this  extraordinary 
couple  on  nearly  all  important  matters.  Friendly  testi- 
monials to  an  attractiveness  of  personality  and  to  bis 
ability  to  apply  bis  talents  in  many  directions  appeared  in 
articles  by  the  novelist  Trollope  and  Frederic  Harrison, 
wbicb  were  printed  at  bis  death  in  November,  1878.  To  tbe 
former  of  these  two  friends 

There  was  never  a man  so  pleasant  as  be  with 
whom  to  sit  and  talk  vague  literary  gossip 
over  a cup  of  coffee  and  a cigar. ^ 


Icbarles  Eliot  Norton,  "English  Friends,"  Scribner's 
53:  505,  April,  1913. 

^Roland  Stuart,  ed. , Letters  from  George  Eliot  to  Elma 
Stuart , Dec.  1876  letter  and  others. 

^Anthony  Trollope,  "George  Henry  Lewes,"  Fortnightly 
Review,  31:  24,  January  1,  1879. 
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Harrison,  remarking  on  the  vigor  and  brilliancy  of  Lewes’s 

Problems  of  Life  and  Mind , said: 

If,  as  some  writers  have  reminded  us,  1/Ir.  Lewes 
began  life  as  a journalist,  a critic,  a novelist, 
a dramatist,  a biographer,  and  an  essayist,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  he  closed  his  life  as 
a mathematician,  a physicist,  a chemist,  a 
biologist,  a psychologist,  and  the  author  of  a 
system  of  abstract  general  philosophy. 1 

In  the  eyes  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  Lewes  was  "if  not  the  pro- 

foundtst  reasoner,  certainly  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 

literary  celebrities"  of  his  time,  and  his  Biographical 

History  of  Philosophy,  with  its  "happy  introduction"  of  the 

narratives  of  the  philosophers’  lives,  had  the  pleasant 

qualities  of  brightness  and  vivacity.  The  Life  of  Cxoethe. 

"singularly  interesting  and  well  written,"  deserved,  says 

Stephen,  the  success  which  "has  made  it  a standard  work  in 

biography."^  William  Archer,  in  speaking  of  Lewes’  service 

as  a dramatic  critic  for  the  four  years  ending  in  July,  1854, 

remarks; 


Lewes  was  probably  the  most  highly-trained 
thinker  who  ever  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  theatrical  art  in  England. 3 

Lewes’  skill  as  a scientist  was  sufficient  for  him  to  be 

quoted  by  Darwin  in  the  Origin  of  the  Species,  but  as  May, 


^Frederick  Harrison,  "Obituary,"  Academy . 14:  543, 
December  7,  1878. 

^Stephen,  pp.  40  ff. 

3william  Archer  and  Robert  Lowe,  editors;  Dramatic 
Essays,  p.  xlii. 
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a thoughtful  critic  of  George  Eliot,  remarks,  his  "greatest 
work  was  an  anonymous  and  a vicarious  one."l 

Many  observers  have  written,  satirically  or  commis- 
eratingly,  of  the  lack  of  physical  attractiveness  of  this 
interesting  pair  of  lovers.  The  Carlyles  referred  to  Lewes 
in  their  correspondence  as  the  "Ape,"  and  frequent  allusions 
to  the  equine  features  of  George  Eliot  have  been  made.  A 
biography  of  Eliot  by  French  writers  describes  Lewes  as  "a 
hirsute  manikin,  pitted  with  small-pox,  all  whisker  and  top- 
knot.  "2  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  found  Lewes  very  ugly,  a man 
with  "something  in  his  air  which  reminds  you  of  vulgarity," 
and  his  life’s  companion  a woman  of  "dull  complexion,  dull 
eye,  heavy  features,"  whose  manner  was  "too  intense"  as  she 
leaned  very  close  to  him  during  their  conversation.^  Without 
taking  the  space  to  repeat  the  many  pleasanter  comments 
giving  evidence  of  Lewes’s  sense  of  humor  and  his  geniality 
as  a host,  and  of  George  Eliot’s  gentle  smile,  her  well- 
modulated  voice,  and  her  desire  to  "give  of  her  best,"  the 
writer  will  content  herself  with  commenting  that  if  fate  had 
bestowed  the  gift  of  beauty  upon  either  of  the  Leweses,  in 
all  probability  Adam  Bede  and  its  successors  would  never 
have  been  written.  Had  Lewes  been  a handsome  man,  he  would 

Ij.  Lewis  May,  George  Eliot,  p.  75. 

^Emilie  and  George  Romieu,  The  Life  £f  George  Eliot, 

p.  111. 

^Charles  Eliot  Norton,  "English  Friends,"  Scribner’s, 
53:  508,  April,  1913. 
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undoubtedly  have  satisfied  his  yearning  to  emulate  his 

grandfather’s  career  upon  the  stage,  and  had  Marian  Evans 

not  been  plain  to  a degree  distressing  to  herself,!  Herbert 

Spencer  perhaps  would  not  have  found  himself  including,  in 

a letter  of  1856,  the  following  explanation  of  the  reason 

why  he  had  not  married; 

I labour  under  the  double  difficulty  that  my 
choice  is  very  limited  and  that  I am  not  easy 
to  please.  Moral  and  intellectual  beauties 
do  not  by  themselves  suffice  to  attract  me; 
and  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  our  educational 
system  it  is  rare  to  find  them  united  to  a 
good  physique. 2 

Few  writers  have  been  able  to  deny  themselves  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  concerning  the  ethics  or  the  de- 
sirability of  the  union  of  the  Leweses.  As  Emilie  and 
George  Romieu,  admirers  of  George  Eliot’s  "lofty  beautiful 
soul,’’  viewed  the  picture,  "shamefaced,  pious  Albion 
veiled  her  face  before  the  apostate’s  aberration."^  Charles 
Kingsley  spoke  of  "Lewes’s  concubine,"  Richard  Hutton  com- 
mented in  1887  upon  her  "grave  step  downwards, and  Frederic 
Myers,  vidio  regarded  George  Eliot  as  "a  deeply-venerated 
friend,"  regretted  "the  one  grave  moral  mistake  into  which 
a wave  of  theoretical  opinion  rather  than  of  personal  pas- 

ICross,  i,  p.  156. 

^Herbert  Spencer;  An  Autobiography , i,  p.  559. 

^Emilie  and  George  Romieu,  George  Eliot,  p.  177. 

^Richard  Hutton,  "George  Eliot’s  Life,"  Essays, 


p.  265. 
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Sion  carried  her."^  George  Eliot  herself  maintained  a 
dignified  and  almost  complete  silence,  writing,  however,  a 
year  later,  a much  quoted  letter  to  Mrs.  Bray  in  which  she 
said: 


Light  and  easily  broken  ties  are  what  I 
neither  desire  theoretically  nor  could  live 
for  practically.  Women  who  are  satisfied 
with  such  ties  do  not  act  as  I have  done. 

That  any  worldly,  unsuperstitious  person  who 
is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  realities 
of  life  can  pronounce  my  relation  to  Mr. 

Lewes  immoral,  I can  only  understand  by 
remembering  how  subtile  and  complex  are 
the  influences  that  mould  opinion. 2 

The  bohemian  Lewes,  in  his  third  and  fragmentary  novel  The 

Apprenticeship  of  Life,  the  hero  of  which  proceeds  from 

doubt  to  faith,  had  already  expounded  his  own  unconventional 

views  of  the  marriage  bond; 

We  daily  hear  inconstancy  stigmatised  as  a 
vice,  forgetful  that  constancy  and  incon- 
stancy are  independent  of  the  will.  We  do 
not  will  to  love;  nor  do  we  will  to  cease 
to  love.  As  love  brings  with  it  its  own 
sufficient  reason,  so  also  does  the  change 
bring  with  it  its  sufficient  reason. 

Every  feeling  justifies  itself.  If  love 
could  be  commanded,  inconstancy  would  be 
a sin. 3 

Although  John  Morley,  writing  in  1923,  still  deplored 
George  Eliot’s  defiance  of  social  law  as  an  "irretrievable 


^Frederic  Myers,  "George  Eliot,"  Essays,  p.  335. 
2Cross,  i,  p.  236. 

^Francis  Espinasse,  Literary  Recollections  and 
Sketches , p,  292,  footnote. 
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error”  reducing  all  her  talk  of  duty  to  a "mockery,”^  most 
recent  writers,  adopting  a less  censorious  attitude,  reflect 
the  calm  view  held  by  Stephen,  who  refuses  to  argue  the 
ethical  question  raised  by  the  conduct  of  Marian  Evans  and 
says : 


It  may  be  a pretty  problem  for  casuists  whether 
the  breach  of  an  assumed  moral  law  is  aggravated 
or  extenuated  by  the  offender's  honest  convic- 
tion that  the  law  is  not  moral  at  all.  George 
Eliot  at  any  rate  emphatically  took  that  posi- 
tion. She  had  long  protested  against  the 
absolute  indissolubility  of  marriage  . . . 

”A11  self-sacrifice  is  good,”  she  had  said 
upon  reading  Jane  Eyre  in  1848,  ”but  one  would 
like  it  to  be  in  a somewhat  nobler  cause  than 
that  of  a diabolical  law  which  chains  a man 
body  and  soul  to  a putrefying  carcase.”  . . . 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  relation  to  Lewes 
was  ”serious”  ...  It  lasted  through  their 
common  lives,  and  their  devotion  to  each  other 
was  unlimited,  and  appears  only  to  have 
strengthened  with  time. 2 

In  reflection  of  her  positive  beliefs  and  her  ethical 
concept  of  literature,  we  note  in  her  novels  George  Eliot’s 
constant  exaltation  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  her  criti- 
cism of  the  laxity  of  French  views,  of  gallantry  and  in- 
trigue, ”sorry  enough  things  in  themselves”  even  if  serving 
to  arouse  the  dormant  faculties  of  French  women  writers.^ 


Ijohn  Morley,  ”Life  of  George  Eliot,”  Critical 
Miscellanies . p.  264. 

^Stephen,  p.  47. 

^George  Eliot,  "Women  in  France,"  Essays . p.  35. 
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In  1857  we  find  her  writing  to  a friend  of  her  happiness  in 
the  association  with  Lewes,  in  ”the  highest  blessing  life” 
can  give  them;!  a year  later,  meditating  on  the  "model  hus- 
band" who  made  himself  "into  four"  for  her  comfort, 2 she 
records  in  her  Journal:  "Our  double  life  is  more  and  more 
blessed."^  In  1875,  twenty  years  after  her  elopement  to 
Weimar,  she  comments,  in  a letter  to  Francis  Otter,  on  "the 
possibility  of  a constantly  growing  blessedness  in  marriage" 
as  the  "very  basis  of  good  in  our  mortal  life."^  Although 
one  writer  suggests  that  her  "house  of  cards  fell"®  and  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton  affirmed  that  the  novelist* s efforts  to  conceal 

conditions  showed  that  she  smarted  from  the  consequences  of 
crossing  the  Rubicon,®  the  present  writer  is  impelled  to 
agree  with  the  sympathetic  commentator  who  believes  that 
Lewes’s  faults  lay  mainly  on  the  surface  and  that  Greorge 
Eliot’s  union  with  him  brought  sunshine,  not  only  into  her 
life,  but  into  her  books,  lessening  the  native  tendency  to 
satire  noticeable  in  her  earlier  writings.'^  As  J.  Lewis 
May  puts  it,  this  companion  who  had  "so  much  more  quick- 

ICross,  i,  p.  328. 

2lbid. , ii,  p.  72. 

®Ibid. , ii,  p.  55. 

^Ibld. , iii,  p.  181. 

®Jullen  Gordon.  "Was  George  Eliot  a Hypocrite?" 
Cosmopolitan,  20:  312,  December,  1895. 

®Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  "George  Eliot,"  Women  Novelists 
of  Q.ueen  Victoria’s  Reign,  p.  73. 

'^Clara  Thomson,  George  Eliot,  pp.  30  ff. 
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silver  in  his  composition  than  . . . the  average  Briton,”^ 
this  adorer  who  was  "at  once  Philip  and  Stephen  to  her  Mag- 
gie,"^ provided  the  stimulation  necessary  for  the  flowering 
of  her  literary  power: 

It  needed  the  intimate  touch  of  the  lover, 
the  warmth  of  his  sympathy  ...  to  cause 
her  genius  to  spring  up  through  the  dry 
leaves  of  the  complacent  intellectualism 
that  lay  like  a pall  upon  her.^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture  exactly  how  great 
an  influence  in  the  retention  of  her  literary  views  was  the 
remarkable  coincidence  of  opinion  on  realism  and  kindred 
topics  by  the  Leweses.  No  one  can  tell  whether,  without  that 
similarity  of  outlook,  any  of  her  tenets  might  have  been 
partly  relinquished,  or  just  how  the  emphasis  might  have  been 
shifted,  George  Eliot  was  a singularly  complex  character.  A 
woman  who  had  no  use  for  a purse,  "because  she  never  went 
alone, w^ho  did  not  venture  to  scandalize  Victorians  by  sat- 
isfying her  desire  to  enjoy  the  convenience  of  short  hair,^ 
she  hesitated  neither  to  make  clear  her  loss  of  faith  in  God 
and  personal  immortality  nor  to  join  her  life  with  Lewes’s  in 


^Stephen,  p.  46. 

Lewis  May,  George  Eliot , p.  211. 

^Ibld. , p.  75. 

^Roland  Stuart,  editor.  Letters  from  George  Eliot  to 
ElTn«  Stuart , Letter  of  September,  1073. 

^Roland  Stuart,  editor.  Letters  from  George  Eliot  ^ 
EIttip.  Stuart,  Letter  of  October,  1880. 
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an  unwedded  companionship.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  de- 
cide exactly  to  what  degree  the  repetition  of  Lewes’s  views 
on  the  necessity  of  a truthful  presentation  of  life  and  on 
other  literary  matters  influenced  the  opinions  which  had  al- 
ready been  either  wholly  or  partially  formed  in  her  mind. 
Lewes,  the  successful  journalist  who  boasted  humorously  that 
he  could  supply  an  article  on  any  subject  to  any  periodical 
in  England,  had  been  identified  with  the  Westminster  Review 
for  ten  years  before  Marian  Evans  had  begun  to  contribute  to 


that  periodical.  Cooke  believes  that  the  influence  of  Lewes 
upon  his  companion  was  very  strong: 


George  Eliot’s  connection  with  Lewes  had 
much  to  do  with  the  after-development  of 
her  mind.  An  affinity  of  intellectual 
purpose  and  conviction  drew  them  together. 
She  found  her  philosophical  theories  con- 
firmed by  his,  and  both  together  labored 
for  the  propagation  of  that  positivism  in 
which  they  so  heartily  believed.  Their 
lives  and  influence  are  inseparately  united. 
There  was  an  almost  entire  unanimity  of  in- 
tellectual conviction  between  them,  and  his 
books  are  in  many  ways  the  best  interpreters 
of  the  ethical  and  philosophical  meanings  of 
her  novels.  Her  thorough  interest  in  his 
studies,  and  her  comprehension  of  them,  is 
manifest  on  many  of  her  pages  . . . Their 


marriage  was  a companionship  and  a friend- 
ship. They  lived  in  each  other,  were  mu- 
tual helpers,  and  each  depended  much  on  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  other. ^ 


^Cooke , p.  61. 
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One  cannot  but  admire  certain  elements  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  this  versatile  reviewer,  who  always  upheld  the 
claims  of  plain,  honest  writing,  and  his  "Polly,”  as  he 
affectionately  called  Marian  Evans:  the  subordination  of 
his  interests  to  her  career;  her  continued  reticence  in  re- 
gard to  the  social  ostracism  which  her  elopement  brought  upon 
her;  and  their  constant  and  sincere  preoccupation  with  the 
works  of  the  noblest  minds  of  literature.  George  Eliot  ap- 
parently never  felt  any  regret  for  her  union  with  this  kind- 
ly and  practical-minded  man  who,  when  prosperous,  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  early  associates,^  and  who  had  given  up  walk- 
ing the  hospitals  because  of  his  dislike  of  physical  pain.^ 
Seven  years  after  their  elopement  to  V/eimar,  we  find  her 
writing  to  Mrs.  Peter  Taylor  of  her  gratitude  for  the  lat- 
ter’s kindness  in  sending  her  a message  of  "generous  consid- 
eration and  belief"  at  a time  when  most  persons  were  inclined, 
"naturally  enough,”  to  judge  her  severely.  She  adds: 

It  was  never  a trial  to  me  to  have  been 
cut  off  from  what  is  called  the  world, 
and  I think  I love  none  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  the  less  for  it;  still,  I must 
always  retain  a peculiar  regard  for  those 
who  showed  me  any  kindness  in  word  or 


^Francis  Sspinasse,,  Literary  Recollections  and 
Sketches,  p.  274. 

^Stephen,  "George  Henry  Lewes,”  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  1043. 
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deed  at  that  time,  when  there  was  the 
least  evidence  in  my  favor.  The  list 
of  those  who  did  so  is  a short  one,  so 
that  I can  often  and  easily  recall  it.^ 

No  doubt  she  heard,  among  other  reports,  of  the  meeting 
called  by  Harriet  Martineau  to  discuss  the  matter  of  her  asso- 
ciation with  Lewes.  An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  attitude 
of  those  attending  is  given  by  Arthur  Fattison,  writing  in 
1928: 

The  present  writer,  without  advancing 
any  opinion  upon  the  general  principle 
involved,  has  personal  knowledge  that 
women  of  unimpeachable  reputation  who 
knev/  most  about  the  affair,  believed, 
even  at  the  time,  that  George  Eliot  did 
right.  . My  mother  attended  a private 
meeting  of  women  friends  convened  by 
Miss  Harriet  Martineau  to  discuss  the 
question.  Many  present  were  very  se- 
vere, but  my  mother  came  away  convinced, 
with  others,  that  George  Eliot’s  action 
was  justified;  and  she  alv/ays  maintained 
that  view  to  the  end  of  her  life.^ 

V/ith  an  admirable  reserve,  however,  George  Eliot  ’’said  little 
and  wrote  less’"^  about  her  personal  affairs,  and  continued  to 
enjoy  the  invaluable  aid  and  what  was  apparently  the  sincere 
affection  of  Lewes,  who  served  as  a buffer  between  her  life 
of  ’’luxurious  remoteness,”^  and  the  outside  world.  As  a tes- 
timony of  her  love  for  him,  she  used  his  name  as  the  initial 


ICross,  ii,  p.  213. 

^Arthur  Patterson,  "George  Eliot’s  Family  Life  and 
Letters,”  p.  46, 

^Arthur  Patterson,  ££.  cit . , p.  45. 

'^Cross,  iii,  p.  169. 
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part  of  the  pseudonym  chosen  when  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life 
were  published,  the  second  name  being  selected  because  it  was 
a "good,  mouth-filling,  easily  pronounced  word."l 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  question  whether, 
once  Lewes *s  sympathy  and  love  had  opened  George  Eliot’s 
eyes  to  her  own  ability  as  a v/riter  of  fiction,  any  event — 
his  earlier  death,  for  example — would  have  caused  a lasting 
interruption  to  her  literary  career.  Wherever  the  truth  may 
lie  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  self-assertion  in  her 
character,  the  fact  remains  that  she  herself  possessed  the 
requisite  will  power  and  the  capacity  for  sustained  effort 
essential  in  a creator  of  fiction.  Nor  was  her  work  as  a 
novel  writer  wholly  drudgery,  notwithstanding  the  evidence 
to  the  contrary  in  her  Journal , for  there  were  moments  of 
true  inspiration.  Although  Cross  had,  in  their  brief  mar- 
ried life,  no  opportunity  to  observe  the  effect  upon  her  of 
prolonged  creative  effort,  George  Eliot  told  him  that  in  her 
finest  composition  an  outside  presence  seemed  to  assume  com- 
mand; 

that  there  was  a ’’not  herself,”  which  took 
possession  of  her,  and  that  she  felt  her 
own  personality  to  be  merely  the  instrument 
through  which  this  spirit,  as  it  were,  was 
acting. 2 


ICross,  i,  p.  310. 
2Cross,  iii,  p.  306. 
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This  influence  made  itself  felt  especially  in  the  scene  in 
Middlemarch  between  Dorothea  and  Rosamond.  Knowing  that 
these  two  characters  must  ultimately  come  together,  she  re- 
fused to  let  her  mind  entertain  a thought  concerning  the 
scene  until  Dorothea  had  entered  Rosamond’s  drawing-room. 

Then,  abandoning  herself  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment,  she  wrote  the  whole  scene  ex- 
actly as  it  stands,  without  alteration  or 
erasure,  in  an  intense  state  of  excitement 
and  agitation,  feeling  herself  entirely 
possessed  by  the  feelings  of  the  two  women. ^ 

Throughout  Cross’s  Life . there  are,  however,  many  allusions 
to  the  fits  of  depression  and  suffering  entailed  by  the  work 
of  fiction  writing.  Edwin  'Aliipple,  who  complains  that  Cross 
left  all  the  mysteries  of  George  Eliot’s  life  ’’unexplained 
or  only  partially  explained,”  has  always  supposed  childbirth 
pangs  the  most  dreaded  torment  of  womankind.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, he  has  been  mistaken,  for 

In  reading  this  biography,  we  are  made  to 
believe  that  they  are  slight  in  comparison 
with  the  pangs  of  bookbirth.2 

In  view  of  the  intense  interest  evinced  in  positivism 
during  most  of  her  mature  years  by  George  Eliot,  and  because 
of  the  reflection  of  Comtist  doctrines  in  her  literary  works, 
the  present  writer  will  give  a brief  sketch  of  Comte’s  phil- 
osophical system,  suggesting  which  features  were  adopted, 

^Loc . cit . 

^Sdwin  Percy  '-.1131  Ple,  Recollections  of  Eminent  Men, 


p.  381. 
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and  which  rejected  by  the  Lewsses.  An  excellent  summary  of 
Comte’s  ideas  v/as  prepared  in  1866  by  John  Stuart  Ivlill,  who 
alone  wielded  a greater  influence  than  George  Henry  Lewes 
in  introducing  the  work  of  the  French  philosopher  to  the 
British  public. 

No  credit  for  originality  in  formulating  the  positiv- 
ist philosophy  was  claimed  by  Auguste  Comte,  whose  achieve- 
ment consisted  of  synthesizing  the  unconnected  facts  already 
commented  upon  by  others.  Mill  has  summarized  the  doctrine 
in  the  following  words: 

V/e  have  no  knov/ledge  of  anything  but 
phenomena;  and  our  knov;ledge  of  phen- 
omena is  relative,  not  absolute.  V/e 
know  not  the  essence,  nor  the  real  mode 
of  production,  of  any  fact,  but  only  its 
relations  to  other  facts  in  the  way  of 
succession  or  of  similitude.  These  rela- 
tions are  constant;  that  is,  always  the  • 
same  in  the  same  circumstances.  The  con- 
stant resemblances  which  link  phenomena 
together,  to  the  constant  sequences  which 
v/rite  them  as  antecedent  to  consequent, 
are  termed  their  laws.  The  laws  of 
phenomena  are  all  we  know  respecting  them. 

Their  essential  nature,  and  their  ultimate 
causes,  either  efficient  or  final,  are  un- 
knov/n  and  inscrutable  to  us.l 

This  doctrine,  says  Mill,  Comte  has  made  his  own  by  his  in- 
dividual manner  of  treatment. 

Comte  divided  human  development  into  three  stages: 
first,  the  theological,  in  which  all  happenings  were  ex- 


^John  Stuart  IVIill,  The  Positive  PhilosoT  hy  of  i^uguste 
Comte , p . 8 . 
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plained  as  the  workings  of  the  wills  of  supernatural  beings; 
next,  the  metaphysical,  in  which  phenomena  are  explained  by 
abstract  powers  or  essences;  the  final  or  scientific  stage 
in  which  the  only  realities  are  the  laws  of  resemblance,  the 
coexistence,  and  the  succession  of  phenomena  as  revealed  by 
positive  science.  Man  can  give  unity  to  his  existence  by 
mastering  the  laws  of  phenomena.  Let  him  do  this,  said  Comte, 
instead  of  prying  into  the  inexplicable  mystery  of  the  uni- 
verse . 

Comte’s  conception  of  an  ascending  scale  of  sciences, 
classified  according  to  complexity.  Mill  describes  as  "re- 
markable.” The  sciences  are  divided  into  the  abstract,  or 
those  concerned  with  laws  governing  the  elementary  facts  of 
nature,  such  as  physics,  chemistry,  physiology;  and  the  con- 
crete, such  as  zoology  or  botany,  which  have  to  do  with  par- 
ticular combinations  of  phenomena.  Psychology,  through  what 
Mill  terms  a "grave  aberration,"  Comte  treats  merely  as  a 
branch  of  physiology,  believing  that  one’s  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind  must  be  acquired  through  the  observation  of  other 
persons . 

The  sociological  system  developed  by  Comte  is  char- 
acterized by  the  following  elements:  conception  of  man  as 
a naturally  benevolent  being;  recognition  of  the  disinclin- 
ation to  labor;  acceptance  of  family  life  as  the  only  school 
where  the  lesson  of  unselfishness  may  be  learned;  belief  in 
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the  dignity  inherent  in  humble  work;  an  idealistic  view  of 
woman;  belief  in  a natural  improvement  of  human  society  with 
intellectual  development  as  the  main  factor  in  the  advance; 
payment  of  homage  to  great  men  of  the  past  who  have  carried 
out  the  principles  of  altruism.  Many  who  accepted  these 
principles,  and  among  them  were  the  Lev/eses,  could  not  fol- 
low Comte  in  his  later  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  so- 
ciety. These  included:  an  asceticism  which  forbade  the 
eating  of  any  food  not  necessary  to  health;  the  view  of  pray- 
er, to  be  addressed  to  worthy  women,  the  sexe  aimant . as  a 
mere  outpouring  of  feeling,  which  was  to  occupy  two  hours 
each  day;  the  belief  in  nine  sacraments,  the  last  of  which 
was  celebrated  seven  years  after  death,  when  a person  found 
worthy  was  ceremoniously  joined  with  the  "Grand  Etre,” 
Humanity.  V/ith  a passion  for  systematization,  Comte  assigned 
all  education  to  a clergy,  and  temporary  use  of  wealth  to  the 
capitalists,  who  were  to  be  mere  administrators.  All  nations 
were  to  be  divided  into  states  not  larger  than  Belgium;  over 
each  republic  would  govern  a triumvirate  of  bankers  with  dic- 
tatorial powers.  An  elaborate  plan  for  the  stamping  out  of 
all  independent  thought  was  evolved,  and  most  scientific  re- 
search was  frovmed  upon.  At  this  point  Mill  inquires: 

Vilio  can  affirm  positively  of  any  specula- 
tions . . . that  they  are  incapable  of 
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being  of  any  use?  Nobody  knows  what 
knov/ledge  will  prove  to  be  of  use,  and 
what  is  destined  to  be  useless  . . . 

Could  the  mathematicians,  who,  in  the 
schools  of  Alexandria,  investigated  the 
properties  of  the  ellipse,  have  fore- 
seen that  nearly  2000  years  afterwards 
their  speculations  would  explain  the 
solar  system,  and  a little  later  would 
enable  ships  safely  to  circumnavigate 
the  earth?  Even  in ’Comte’s  opinion,  it 
is  well  for  mankind  that,  in  those  early 
days,  knowledge  was  thought  worth  pur- 
suing for  its  own  sake  . . . How  few, 
moreover,  of  the  discoveries  which  have 
changed  the  face  of  the  world,  either 
were  or  could  have  been  arrived  at  by  in- 
vestigations aiming  directly  at  the  ob- 
ject I Would  the  mariner’s  compass  ever 
have  been  found  by  direct  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  navigation?’! 

Comte  gradually  acquired  a real  hatred  for  science  and  all 

wholly  intellectual  research,  holding  that  abstract  thought 

was  a wholesome  occupation  only  for  a few  minds.  Art,  he 

thought,  was  the  only  suitable  intellectual  activity  truly 

suitable  for  human  nature.  In  his  educational  system,  all 

was  to  be  accepted  on  the  authority  of  the  teacher;  refusal 

to  do  was  ’’insurrection"  on  the  part  of  the  living  against 

the  dead. 

"Worse"  than  the  foregoing,  says  Mill,  are  other  de- 
tails of  Comte’s  scheme  of  social  regeneration, — for  example, 
his  plan  of  the  rooting  out  of  all  plants  and  animals  deemed 


^lohn  Stuart  Mill,  The  Positive  Philosophy  of  Auguste 
Comte . p.  159. 
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useless  to  man.  Some  of  the  ’’strange  conceits”  connected 
with  his  frenzy  for  system,  concerned  regulations  for  his 
literary  work,  rules  which  reflected  his  concept  of  seven 
as  a sacred  number.  No  sentence  was  to  exceed  two  lines  of 
manuscript,  no  paragraph  was  to  consist  of  more  than  seven 
sentences;  each  volume  was  to  contain  seven  chapters,  each 
chapter  three  parts,  and  each  part  seven  sections,  each  one 
being  made  up  of  seven  groups  of  sentences.  Mill,  who  looked 
upon  Comte’s  connected  view  of  history  as  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment, ^ which  "must  be  read  to  be  appreciated,”  says  of  the 
above  extremes  of  systematization: 

Others  may  laugh,  but  we  could  far  rather 
weep  at  this  melancholy  decadence  of  a 
great  intellect.  M.  Comte  used  to  re- 
proach early  English  admirers  with  main- 
taining the  ’’conspiracy  of  silence”  con- 
cerning his  later  performances.  The 
reader  can  now  judge  whether  such  reti- 
cence is  not  more  than  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  tenderness  of  his  fame.^ 

Such  was  the  system,  with  its  linking  together  of  the 
periods  of  human  thought  and  its  worship  of  Humanity  as  the 
Great  Being,  which  Mill  and  Lewes  introduced  into  English 
philosophy,  and  which  is  reflected  in  the  novels  of  George 
Eliot.  The  latter  read  over  much  of  Comte  just  before  her 
death,  eind  while  she  naturally  rejected  the  later  extravagant 


llbld. . p.  90. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  181. 
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details  of  Comte’s  reorganization  of  human  society,  she 
never  relinquished  her  grasp  upon  its  leading  principles, 

-“the  inheritance  of  the  past,  the  importance  of  feeling 
and  tradition,  the  law  of  consequences,  the  necessity  of 
altruism,  the  refusal  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  personal 
immortality. 

In  1849,  George  Eliot  had  written  from  Switzerland 
of  her  longing  ’’for  some  woman’s  duty”l  that  she  might  see 
the  results  of  her  service  in  ’’pure,  calm  blessedness"  in 
the  life  of  another.  A dozen  years  later,  although  she 
recognizes  that  positivism  is  "one-sided,"^  she  is  still 
speaking  of  the  need  of  human  fellowship  as  she  thinks  of 
death 

as  a fast  approaching  end  of  a journey-- 
double  and  treble  reason  for  loving  as 
well  as  working,  while  it  is  day. 3 

In  1867  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Congreve  of  her  pleasure  in  the 

reading  of  the  French  philosopher’s  Politique,  adding:  ’’My 

gratitude  increases  continually  for  the  illumination  Comte 

has  contributed  to  my  life,’’^  Lewes,  with  whom  she  had 

read  much  of  Comte  aloud,  had,  more  than  ten  years  earlier, 

expressed  regret,  in  the  Preface  of  his  History  of  Philosophy , 

Icross,  i,  p.  173. 

^Ibid. , ii,  p.  234. 

^Ibid . , ii,  p.  232. 


^Ibid. , iii,  p.  3 . 
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that  he  had  not  sufficient  space  for  detail  concerning  the 

author  of  the  Philosophie  Positive.  He  had  often  been  asked 

for  an  account  of  the  latter’s  system  by  those  who  wished  to 

shirk  the  labor  of  reading.  He  said: 

My  answer  is:  Study  the  Philosophie  Positive 
for  yourself;  study  it  patiently,  give  it  the 
time  and  thought  you  would  not  grudge  to  a 
new  science  or  language,  and  then,  whether 
you  accept  or  reject  the  system,  you  will  find 
your  mental  horizon  irrevocably  enlarged  . . . 
no  one  who  considers  the  immense  importance  of 
a Doctrine  which  will  give  unity  to  his  life 
would  hesitate  to  pay  a far  higher  price  than 
that  of  a year’s  study. 1 

G-eorge  Eliot  was  nearer  in  Philosophy  to  Comte  than 
to  Spencer,  who  did  not  admit  the  concept  of  duty  as  a neces- 
sity, and  who  declared  that  except  for  the  v;ords  altruism  and 
sociology,  he  had  for  Comte  only  ’’the  indebtedness  of  antagon- 
ism. ”2  Referring  to  George  Eliot’s  attempt  to  interest  him 
in  Comte,  he  says  in  his  Aut ob io gr aphy : 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  the  name  of 
Comte  came  up  in  conversation.  She  had 
a copy  of  the  Philosophie  Positive , and 
at  her  instigation  I read  the  introduc- 
tory chapters  or  ’’Exposition.”  As  may 
be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  in 
past  chapters,  the  task  was  not  any  easy 
one.  . . . V/hat  I thought  about  the  doc- 
trine of  the  three  stages--theological , 
metaphysical,  and  positive--!  do  not 
clearly  remember  ...  I believe  I re- 


^George  Henry  Lewes,  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  viii. 
^Herbert  Spencer,  Autobiograrhy . Vol . I,  p.  517. 
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mained  neutral.  But  concerning  Comte’s 
classification  of  the  sciences  I at  once 
expressed  a definite  opinion.  Here  I 
had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts; 
and  this  prompted  a pronounced  dissent. 

She  was  greatly  surp'rised:  having,  as 
she  said,  supposed  the  classification 
to  be  perfect.  She  was  but  little  given 
to  argument;  and  finding  my  attitude 
thus  antagonistic,  she  forthwith  dropped 
the  subject  of  Comte’s  philosophy,  and  I 
read  no  further. 1 

Ceorge  Eliot’s  ’’strong  leanings”  tov/ard  the  Religion  of  Hu- 
manity always  remained,  Spencer  wrote,  a point  of  disagree- 
ment between  them. 

Positivism  had  always  been  a tacitly  tabooed 
topic  between  the  Leweses  and  myself--the 
only  topic  on  which  we  differed,  and  which 
we  refrained  from  discussing. 2 

In  conclusion,  we  must  remember  that  George  Eliot, 
although  relinquishing  orthodox  religion  and  with  it  a be- 
lief in  personal  immortality,  still  held  sacred  the  Christian 
laws  of  morality,  read  her  Bible  regularly,  and  taught  in  her 
fiction  the  lessons  of  patience,  industry,  and  cheerful  un- 
selfishness, Tov/ard  conventional  religion,  unlike  Lewes, 
whose  vievrpoint  was  uncompromising,  she  exhibited  a gentle 
tolerance,  saying  on  one  occasion: 

I have  no  antagonism  towards  any  religious 
belief,  but  a strong  outflow  of  sympathy. 

Every  community  met  to  worship  the  highest 


^Ibid. , Vol.  II,  p.  429. 
^Loc.  cit. 
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Gk)od  (which  is  understood  to  he  expressed 
by  God)  carries  me  along  in  its  main  cur- 
rent and  if  there  v/ere  not  reasons  against 
my  following  such  an  inclination,  I should 
go  to  church  or  chapel  constantly,  for  the 
sake  of  the  delightful  emotions  of  fellow- 
ship which  come  over  one  in  religious  as- 
semblies--the  very  nature  of  such  assemblies 
being  the  recognition  of  a binding  belief  or 
spiritual  law,  v/hich  is  to  lift  us  into  will- 
ing obedience  and  save  us  from  the  slavery  of 
unregulated  passion  or  impulse. 1 

She  refused  to  write,  at  Lewes’s  suggestion,  an  agnostic 

novel,  and,  when  on  the  Continent,  she  often  visited  churches, 

enjoying  a ’’feeling  of  brotherhood”^  within  their  walls.  In 

a letter  of  1860,  addressed  to  llrs . Congreve  from  Naples,  we 

find  her  v/riting:  • 

I knelt  down  to  receive  the  pope’s  bless- 
ing, remembering  what  Pius  VII  said  to  the 
soldier--that  he  would  never  be  the  worse 
for  the  blessing  of  an  old  man.^ 

As  she  grew  older,  says  her  biographer  May,  there  was 

no  hatred  of  religious  matters  left  in  her  heart. 

Rather  did  she  look  upon  them  with  sorrow- 
ful yearning  as  some  disinherited  wanderer 
returned  after  long  years  of  banishment, 
might  gaze  in  at  the  windows  of  his  ancient 
home,  see  the  glowing  hearth,  the  happy 
faces  within  and  turn  away  in  sadness  from 
a scene  in  which  he  could  have  no  part.'^ 


H.  May,  George  Eliot , p.  203. 
^Cross,  ii,  p.  21. 

^Ibid. , ii , p . 144 . 

%ay,  op . cit . , p . 192 . 
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Her  generous  conduct  toward  her  sister  Chrissey,  and  her  un- 
reproaching forgiveness  of  the  "long  silence"  of  her  brother 
Isaac,  estranged  because  of  her  union  with  Lewes,  were  among 
the  reasons  which  led  her  cousin  to  make  the  following  com- 
ment : 

In  spite  of  her  unrelieved  agnosticism, 

G-eorge  Hliot  was  a better  practical  Chris- 
tian than  many  of  us  who  have  never  known 
the  night  of  doubt  at  all.l 

As  one  reviewer  put  it. 

The  truth  and  depth  of  her  knowledge  of 
character,  the  genuineness  of  her  love 
for  what  is  pure  and  what  is  noble,  the 
breadth  of  her  charity  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  her  indignation  against  all  that 
is  either  cruel  or  mean  or  softly  selfish 
and  insincere,  would  put  to  shame  too 
many  Christian  novelists. 

In  summing  up  the  influences  which  came  to  bear  upon 
George  Eliot  as  a woman,  a novelist,  and  a literary  critic, 
we  find  that  this  great  realist  and  moralist  was  a product 
of  the  religious  and  philosophical  currents,  the  scientific 
spirit,  the  humanitarianism,  and  the  realism  of  her  period; 
of  a deep  love  of  the  past,  of  family,  of  England;  of  a self- 
culture, of  a love  of  great  literature  which  was  her  joy 
throughout  life;  and  lastly,  of  a union  of  more  than  twenty 
years  with  a sympathetic,  brilliant  skeptic,  who  is  believed 


iMottram,  p.  305. 

2"Ideal  Ethics  of  George  Eliot,"  Living  -age , 142:  123, 
July  12,  1879. 
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to  have  strengthened  those  views  of  life  v^ich  she  already- 
possessed,  and  whose  encouragement  aided  her  to  put  into 
practice,  by  the  writing  of  great  fiction,  the  critical 
literary  tenets  which  they  held  in  common. 
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THE  CRITICAL  LITERARY  OPINIONS  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT 

The  analysis  of  George  Eliot  by  William  C.  Brownell 
in  Viotorian  Prose  Masters,  after  alleging  as  defects  the 
novelist’s  absence  of  style,  the  smothering  of  action  by 
her  intellectual  preoccupation,  and  a lack  of  creative 
imagination,  concludes  by  saying  that  whatever  her  limita- 
tions may  be,  her  position  as  a classic  is  assured.  For 
the  author  of  Adam  Bede  is  essentially 

so  far  less  an  artist  than  a moralist  that 
it  is  as  the  latter  that  she  is  of  value  to 
us  and  is  likely  to  appeal  to  the  future. 

It  is  as  a moralist  that  she  is  a real  con- 
tributor to  literature,  that  she  is  at  her 
best,  that  she  is  of  the  first  class,  and 
that,  among  novelists  at  least,  she  is,  if 
not  unrivalled,  at  all  events,  unsurpassed . 1 

The  novel  to  her  was  never  a work  of  art  alone. 

Always  there  was  the  desire  to  aid  mankind  by  making  clear 
some  needed  lesson  of  life;  her  books  are  stored  with  moral 
teaching.  Thoughts  of  social  duty  had  filled  her  mind 
ever  since  those  early  days  of  religious  enthusiasm  when, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  she  yearned,  in  a letter  to  Miss 
Lewis,  ”to  be  doing  some  little  towards  the  regeneration 
of  this  groaning,  travailing  creation Later,  when  she 

IWilliam  C.  Brownell,  Victorian  Prose  Masters , p.  138. 

2Cross,  i,  p.  133. 
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had  rejected  orthodox  religion,  she  remarked  to  ivir.  Bray: 

I say  it  now,  and  I say  it  once  for  all, 
that  I am  influenced  in  my  own  conduct  at 
the  present  time  by  far  higher  considera- 
tions, and  by  a nobler  idea  of  duty,  than 
I ever  was  while  I held  the  evangelical 
beliefs . ^ 


In  1848,  v/riting  to  J.  Sibree , she  rejoices  in  his  antici- 
pated trip  to  Germany,  and  then  she  says  in  a frequently 
quoted  passage: 

0 the  bliss  of  having  a very  high  attic  in 

a romantic  Continental  town,  such  as  Geneva, 
far  away  from  morning  callers,  dinners,  and 
decencies,  and  then  to  pause  for  a year  and 
think  ^ omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis , 
and  then  to  return  to  life,  and  work  for 
poor  stricken  humanity,  and  never  think  of 
self  again l2 

Never  does  she  forget  the  desire  to  make  her  own  life  mean- 
ingful through  the  performance  of  some  good  for  suffering 
humanity.  In  the  midst  of  her  newly  found  happiness  in  the 
union  with  Lewes,  she  stops  to  express  this  earnest  wish  in 
a letter  of  1857  to  Lirs . lohn  Cash: 

1 feel  that  all  the  terrible  pain  I have  gone 
through  in  past  years,  partly  from  the  de- 
fects of  my  own  nature,  partly  from  outward 
things,  has  probably  been  a preparation  for 
some  special  work  that  I may  do  before  I die. 

• That  is  a blessed  hope  . . , 


^Cross,  i,  p.  115. 
^Ibld. , i , p . 133 . 
^Ibid. , i,  p.  328. 
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This  hope  seemed  to  her  to  be  fulfilled  when  upon  the 
favorable  reception  of  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life , she  dis- 
covered that  she  apparently  had  at  her  command  a medium 
through  which,  despite  her  self-distrust,  she  might  help  men 
and  women  to  share  her  deep  belief,  for  example,  in  the  law 
of  consequences,  in  experience  as  the  foundation  of  know- 
ledge, in  the  conception  of  humanity  as  an  organism.  In 
1860,  after  the  publication  of  Adam  Bede  and  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss,  she  pauses  in  a description  of  Naples  to  remark 
to  Mrs.  Congreve: 

The  most  solid  comfort  one  can  fall  back 
upon  is  the  thought  that  the  business  of 
one’s  life — the  work  at  home  after  the 
holiday  is  done — is  to  help  in  some  small 
nibbling  way  to  reduce  the  sum  of  ignorance, 
degradation,  and  misery  on  the  face  of  this 
beautiful  earth. 1 

These  were  the  unselfish  words  of  the  mature  and  successful 

novelist  who,  eleven  years  before  had  described  her  chair 

by  her  father’s  sickbed  as  "a  very  blessed  seat  to  me. ”2 

All  her  life  she  appeared  haunted  by  the  realization  of  the 

brevity  of  life,  of  the  shortness  of  time  in  which  one  might 

work  for  the  benefit  of  one’s  fellowmen.  As  a reviewer  of 

1919  described  her  altruistic  zeal. 

She  could  not  talk  simply  to  people; 
so  fierce  was  her  desire  to  influence  them 


ICross,  ii,  p.  150. 
2lDld. , i,  p.  147. 
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for  good.  This  is  a Puritanism  that  is 
driven  by  goads.  There  was  more  than  a 
touch  of  fanaticism  about  it.l 

Thus  we  see  how  her  natural  bent  led  her  to  the  belief 
in  instruction  as  the  end  of  art.  She  felt,  however,  that 
there  should  be  no  departure  from  an  aesthetic  presentation, 
and  she  herself  always  attempted,  even  if  at  times  unsuccess- 
fully, to  follow  her  own  doctrine.  She  expressed  herself 
very  definitely  on  this  point  in  a letter  to  Frederic  Karri- 
son  in  1866: 

I think  aesthetic  teaching  is  the  highest 
of  all  teaching,  because  it  deals  with  life 
in  its  highest  complexity.  But  if  it  ceases 
to  be  purely  aesthetic — if  it  lapses  anywhere 
from  the  picture  to  the  diagram — it  becomes 
the  most  offensive  of  all  teaching. 2 

Again,  the  clear  statement  of  her  own  aim  as  an  artist 
is  to  be  found  in  a letter  of  July  18,  1878  to  Mrs.  Peter 
Taylor: 

My  function  is  that  of  the  aesthetic,  not  the 
doctrinal  teacher--the  rousing  of  the  nobler 
emotions,  which  make  mankind  desire  the  social 
right,  not  the  prescribing  of  special  measures, 
concerning  which  the  artistic  mind,  however 
strongly  moved  by  social  sympathy,  is  often 
not  the  best  judge. 3 

The  reference  to  emotion,  in  the  words  above,  is  of 
importance  as  reflecting  the  teaching  of  Feuerbach  and  George 
Eliot’s  adoption  of  his  belief  that  as  man  lives  principally 


l"George  Eliot  as  a Religious  Teacher,"  Literary 
Digest , December  20,  1919. 

2Cross,  iii,  p.  238. 

^Ibld. . ii,  p.  318. 
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in  feeling  and  discovers  there  the  origins  of  all  his  men- 
tal and  moral  life,  he  comes  to  look  upon  feeling  as  the 
most  excellent,  the  noblest,  the  most  divine  part  of  his  na- 
ture.^ G-eorge  Eliot  never  rejected  this  doctrine.  In  writ- 
ing to  Charles  Bray  in  1857,  for  example,  after  expressing 
her  extreme  dislike  of  a passage  which  apparently  praised 
the  disregard  of  individuals,  she  says: 

My  own  experience  and  development  deepen 
every  day  my  conviction  that  our  moral  pro- 
gress may  be  measured  by  the  degree  in 
which  we  sympathize  with  individual  suffer- 
ing and  individual  joy. 2 

This  philosophy  is  echoed  in  her  view  of  the  nature  of 
literature,  which  she  defines  as  "the  expression  of  the 
whims,  the  caprices,  the  enthusiasms,  the  fluctuating 
idealisms  v/hich  move  each  epoch. At  the  completion  of  the 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  she  rejoices  in  the  thought  that  she 
may,  through  the  channel  of  her  creative  work,  reach  the 
sensibilities  of  her  fellow-men  and  thus  give  a true  signif- 
icance to  her  own  existence.  She  records  in  her  Journal  of 
January,  1856  the  hope  that  her  v/riting  may  succeed 

and  so  give  value  to  my  life  . . . that  I 
can  touch  the  hearts  of  my  fellow-men,  and 
so  sprinkle  some  precious  grain  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  long  years  in  which  I have  been 
inert  and  suffering. 4 


^Marian  Evans,  Trans,  of  Eeuerbach,  Wesen  des 
Christentums , p.  9. 

2cross,  i,  p.  339. 

^Ibid. , p.  131. 

^Ibld. , ii,  p.  2. 
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Thus,  the  first  of  George  Eliot *s  teachings  as  a 

moralist  centres  about  the  belief  in  the  nobility  of  man’s 

feeling.  If  literature  does  not  awaken  the  capacity  to 

sympathize  with  other  members  of  society,  it  brings  with 

it  no  moral  benefit.  Writing  to  Blackwood  in  June,  1857, 

and  protesting  that  her  irony  in  the  Scenes  is  directed  not 

against  any  class  of  religious  views  but  against  universal 

vices  and  weaknesses,  she  says: 

I should  like  to  touch  every  heart  among 
my  readers  with  nothing  but  loving  humor, 
with  tenderness,  with  belief  in  goodness.! 

And  then  later  she  states  even  more  explicitly,  in  a letter 

to  Charles  Bray,  the  purpose  in  her  writings,  her  doctrine 

concerning  the  function  of  art: 

If  art  does  not  enlarge  men’s  sympathies, 
it  does  nothing  morally.  . . . opinions 
are  a poor  cement  between  human  souls: 
and  the  only  effect  I ardently  long  to  pro- 
duce by  my  writings  is,  that  those  who  read 
them  should  be  better  able  to  imagine  and 
to  feel  the  pains  and  the  joys  of  those  who 
differ  from  themselves  in  nothing  but  the 
broad  fact  of  being  struggling,  erring, 
human  creatures. 2 

The  same  view  of  the  nobility  of  human  feelings  is 
found  in  many  comments  scattered  throughout  George  Eliot’s 
fiction.  In  Janet’s  Repentance , the  realistic  story  of  the 


^Cross,  i,  p.  330. 
^Ibid. , ii,  p.  86. 
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reclaiming  of  Mrs.  Dempster's  soul  through  the  ministrations 
of  the  young  clergyman  Mr.  Tryan,  the  author  adds  the  follow- 
ing comment  after  Janet  has  shaken  the  minister's  hand  and 
has  promised  him  that  she  will  once  more  trust  in  Grod: 

Blessed  influence  of  one  true  loving  soul 
on  another!  Not  calculable  by  algebra, 
not  deducible  by  logic  but  mysterious, 
effectual,  mighty  as  the  hidden  process 
by  which  the  tiny  seed  is  quickened,  and 
bursts  forth  into  tall  stem,  and  broad 
leaf,  and  glowing  tasselled  flower.^ 

Earlier  in  the  same  Scene . the  novelist,  looking  sympathetical- 
ly upon  the  limitations  of  the  devout  minister--to  a critic, 
certainly  "not  a remarkable  specimen" --comments  thus: 

Yet  surely,  surely  the  only  true  knowledge 
of  our  fellow-man  is  that  which  enables  us 
to  feel  with  him, — which  gives  us  a fine 
ear  for  the  heart-pulses  that  are  beating 
under  the  mere  clothes  of  circumstances 
and  opinion.  Our  subtlest  analysis  of 
schools  and  sects  must  miss  the  essential 
truth,  unless  it  be  lit  up  by  the  love  that 
sees  in  all  forms  of  human  thought  and  work 
the  life  and  death  struggles  of  separate 
human  beings. 2 

One  must  look  below  the  disappointing  surface  of  life  and 

discover  the  true  virtues  blooming  underneath  the  exterior 

of  hypocrisy  and  selfishness.  Of  Milby,  the  scene  of  Janet ' s 

Repentance , G-eorge  Eliot  writes: 

To  a superficial  glance,  Milby  was  nothing 
but  dreary  prose:  . . . But  the  sweet  spring 


^George  Eliot,  Janet ' s Repentance , Chap.  XIX. 
2lbid . , Chap.  X. 
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ceime  to  Milby  notwithstanding:  . . . the  rain- 
bows h'ong  over  the  dingy  town,  clothing  the 
very  roofs  and  chimneys  in  a strange  trans- 
figuring beauty.  And  so  it  was  with  the 
human  life  there,  which  at  first  seemed  a dismal 
mixture  of  griping  worldliness,  vanity,  ostrich- 
feathers,  and  the  fumes  of  brandy;  looking 
closer,  you  found  some  purity,  gentleness,  and 
unselfishness,  as  you  may  have  observed  a scented 
geranium  giving  forth  its  wholesome  odours  amidst 
blasphemy  and  gin  in  a noisy  pot-house. 1 

Similarly,  in  Silas  Marner.  considered  George  Eliot’s  best 
novel  from  the  point  of  view  of  artistry,  the  author,  in 
remarking  upon  the  awkward  nature  of  the  consolations  of- 
fered to  the  weaver  after  the  robbery  had  shown  him  to  be 
nothing  but  "a  poor  mushed  creatur,”  writes: 

I suppose  one  reason  why  we  are  seldom  able  to 
comfort  our  neighbors  with  our  words  is  that 
our  good-will  gets  adulterated,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, before  it  can  pass  our  lips.  We  can 
send  black  puddings  and  pettitoes  without  giving 
them  a flavour  of  our  egoism;  but  language  is 
a stream  that  is  almost  sure  to  smack  of  a min- 
gled soil. 2 

Additional  selections  showing  Eliot’s  emphasis  upon  the 
preciousness  of  human  feeling  will  be  given  in  the  section 
dealing  with  her  realism. 

A second  doctrine,  the  central  teaching  of  positivism, 
emphasizes  her  belief  that  man  can  develop  to  his  fullest  only 
through  altruism,  to  her  a remedy  for  every  individual  sorrow 
and  pain.  Love  of  humanity  is  expressed  throughout  George 
Eliot’s  novels,  critical  essays,  and  letters.  In  an  early 


llbid..  Chap. II 
^oilas  Marner,  Chap.X 
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letter  to  her  beloved  friend  Sara  Hennell,  she  asks: 

What  is  anything  worth  until  it  is  uttered?  . . . 
Utterance  there  must  be  in  word  or  deed  to  make 
life  of  any  worth ,1 

Four  years  later,  in  1853,  she  writes  to  the  Brays  of  the 

deepening  of  her  sympathy  for  others; 

Heaven  help  us!  said  the  old  religion;  the  new 
one,  from  its  very  lack  of  that  faith,  will  teach 
us  all  the  more  to  help  one  another. 2 

In  the  opening  essay  of  Theophrastus  Such,  she  refers  to  ”the 

disloyal  attempt  to  be  independent  of  the  common  lot,  and  to 

live  without  a sharing  of  the  pain.”  The  second  essay, 

"Looking  Backward,”  in  referring  to  the  prevailing  tendency 

to  find  both  enchantment  and  the  greatest  good  in  ages  other 

than  the  present,  insists  that  one  must  not  ignore  the  here 

and  now.  It  is  unfair  to  indulge  in  a greater  charity  for 

other  human  beings  than  our  contemporaries. 

All  reverence  and  gratitude  for  the  worthy 
dead.  • . . all  care  for  the  future  genera- 
tions whose  lot  we  are  preparing;  but  some 
affection  and  tenderness  for  those  who  are 
doing  the  actual  work  of  the  world. ^ 

One  of  the  most  emphatic  assertions  of  her  belief  in 

the  necessity  of  altruism,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  her 

essay  on  "Worldliness  and  Other-Worldliness ,”  which  deals 


ICross,  i,  p.  145. 

2cross,  i,  p.  217. 

^The  Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such , p . 16 . 
^Ibld. . p.  2fl. 
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with  the  eighteenth  century  poet  Edward  Young,  whom  she 
scathingly  describes  as  a "sort  of  cross  between  a syco- 
phant and  a psalmist,”  a "clay  composed  chiefly  of  the 
worldling  and  the  rhetorician,”  In  contrast  to  her  youth- 
ful predilection  for  his  poetry,  she  now  finds  his  work 
"low  and  false;"  even  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  which  contains 
passages  of  genuine  sublimity  and  genuine  sadness,  he  has 
"only  a few  good  things  to  say  or  to  sing."  After  commen- 
ting upon  Young’s  radical  insincerity  as  a poetic  artist  and 
his  small  absorption  of  the  beauty  of  the  common  landscape, 
she  declares  that  his  conception  of  religion  is  merely  "ego- 
ism turned  heavenward."  The  selfishness  of  concentrating  upon 
a future  life  in  heaven  and  ignoring  one’s  fellows  on  earth 
calls  forth  her  indignation.  That  any  one  should  suppose 
that  an  orthodox  religious  faith  is  a necessary  accompani- 
ment of  true  philanthropy,  is  worse  than  stupid.  To  his 
thought  that 

Vi/ho  tells  me  he  denies  his  soul  immortal, 

Whate’er  his  boast,  has  told  me  he’s  a knave. 

His  duty  ’tis  to  love  himself  alone. 

Nor  care  though  mankind  perish  if  he  smiles. 

G-eorge  Eliot  imagines  a person  replying  that  he  is  just  and 
honest,  not  because  of  hope  in  immortality,  but  because  he 
has  learned,  through  the  experience  of  suffering  pain  and 
injustice,  to  have  a fellow-feeling  with  other  men.  She 
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For  certain  other  elements  of  virtue-  ...  a 
delicate  sense  of  our  neighbors’  rights,  an  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
our  fellow-men,  a magnanimous  acceptance  of  pri- 
vation or  suffering  for  ourselves  when  it  is  the 
condition  of  good  to  others,  in  a word,  the  ex- 
tension and  intensification  of  our  sympathetic 
nature  --  we  think  it  of  some  importance  to  con- 
tend that  they  have  no  more  direct  relation  to 
the  belief  in  a future  state  than  the  inter- 
change of  gases  in  the  lungs  has  to  the  plural- 
ity of  worlds.  Nay,  it  is  conceivable  that  in 
some  minds  the  deep  pathos  lying  in  the  thought 
of  human  mortality  — that  we  are  here  for  a 
little  while  and  then  vanish  away,  that  this 
earthly  life  is  all  that  is  given  to  our  loved 
ones  and  to  our  suffering  fellow-men  — lies 
nearer  the  fountains  of  moral  emotion  than  the 
conception  of  extended  existence.^ 

Similarly,  in  the  sarcastic  essay  on  ’’Evangelical 
Teaching,”  which  uses  the  preacher  Dr.  Gumming  of  G-eorge 
Eliot’s  own  day  as  a target  toward  which  to  direct  a jibe  at 
narrowing  dogmatism,  she  inveighs  against  the  suggestion 
that  desire  for  reward  or  praise  by  God  is  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  a free  outpouring  of  true  charity.  She  speaks 
scornfully  of  what  seems  to  be  Dr.  Gumming’ s perverted 
moral  judgment,  a judgment  peculiar,  in  her  opinion,  to  all 
evangelical  believers,  and  comments  ironically: 

A man  is  not  to  be  just  from  a feeling  of 
justice;  he  is  not  to  help  his  fellow-men 
out  of  good  will  ...  he  is  not  to  be  a tender 


^Essays , pp.  235  ff. 
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husband  and  father  out  of  affection:  all 
these  natural  muscles  and  fibres  are  to  be 
torn  away  and  replaced  by  a patent  steel- 
spring-anxiety for  the  "glory  of  God".  . . 

If  the  soothing  or  the  succor  be  given  be- 
cause another  being  wishes  or  approves  it, 
the  deed  ceases  to  be  one  of  benevolence, 
and  becomes  one  of  deference,  or  obedience, 
of  self-interest  or  vanity.^ 

A reflection  of  her  absorption  in  altruism  — the  word 
itself  was  coined  by  Comte  --  is  seen  in  a letter  written  to 
Blackwood  soon  after  beginning  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life . 
After  insisting  upon  the  verisimilitude  of  a certain  detail 
which  he  had  questioned,  she  declares  that  the  object  of 
her  presentation  of  character  is  to  "call  forth  tolerant 
judgment,  pity,  and  sympathy. Always  there  was  the  de- 
sire to  brighten  the  lives  of  others,  to  dispense  purify- 
ing air  like  "a  plant  in  the  chamber  of  sickness, to  im- 
prove her  writing  so  that  life  might  be  made  more  precious 
by  the  consciousness  of  having  "lived  to  some  good  pur- 
pose."^ In  a letter  to  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt,  quoted  by 
Oscar  Browning  in  his  sympathetic  biography,  she  wrote; 

The  inspiring  principle  which  alone  gives 
me  courage  to  write  is,  that  of  so  present- 
ing our  human  life  as  to  help  my  readers 
in  getting  a clearer  conception  and  a more 
active  admiration  of  those  vital  elements 


^Essays,  p.  95. 
Across,  i,  p.  310. 
5lbid..  i,  p.  56. 
^Ibld. . ii,  p.  222, 
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which  bind  men  together  and  give  a higher 
worthiness  to  their  existence. ^ 

In  1876,  after  all  her  great  novels  had  been  published,  and 
when  she  and  Lewes  were  able  financially  to  make  their 
choice  of  home,  she  wrote  to  l?rs.  H.  B.  Stowe  that  the  lat- 
ter's pictures  of  life  in  an  orange-grove  seemed  delight- 
ful to  her,  influenced,  as  she  was,  so  powerfully  by  sun- 
light and  country  air.  She  rejected,  however,  the  tempta- 
tion to  exile  herself  from  her  native  land,  which  held  the 
"roots"  of  their  moral  and  social  life. 

One  fears  to  become  selfish  and  emotionally 
withered  by  living  abroad,  and  giving  up  the 
numerous  connections  with  fellow  coxintrymen 
and  women  whom  one  can  further  a little 
towards  both  public  and  private  good. 2 

Her  husband,  in  speaking  of  her  interest  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women,  says  that  George  Eliot  constantly  believed 
and  frequently  said  that 

the  only  worthy  end  of  all  learning,  of  all 
science,  of  all  life,  in  fact,  is,  that  hu- 
man beings  should  love  one  another  better. 3 

Feeling  confident  that,  given  the  opportunity,  benev- 
olence would  make  itself  felt,  she  has  frequently  illus- 
trated in  her  fiction  the  lesson  of  service  to  others.  In 
her  eyes,  for  example,  the  unusual  good  humor  of  Lawyer 


lOscar  Browning,  Life  of  George  Eliot,  p.  118 
2cross,  lii,  p.  203. 

3ibld. , ill,  p.  308* 
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Dempster  In  Janet ^s  Repentance  was  due  probably  to 

those  stirrings  of  the  more  kindly,  healthy 
sap  of  human  feeling,  by  which  goodness  tries 
to  get  the  upper  hand  in  us  whenever  it  seems 
to  have  the  slightest  chance.^ 

And  when  the  husband,  in  high  good  spirits  over  his  plan  to 
humiliate  Preacher  Tryan  and  his  followers  by  circulating 
playbills  ridiculing  the  Sunday  evening  lecture.  Invites 
his  old  mother  to  take  a turn  in  the  garden,  George  Eliot 
finds  this  touch  of  kindness  "pretty"  because  it  demon- 
strates 

how  hard  it  is  to  kill  the  deep-down  fibrous 
roots  of  human  love  and  goodness,  - how  the 
man  from  whom  we  make  it  our  pride  to  shrink 
has  yet  a close  brotherhood  with  us  through 
some  of  our  most  sacred  feelings *2 

Later  in  the  story,  upon  Janet's  return  home  to  care  for  her 

dying  and  delirious  husband,  the  novelist  indicates  somewhat 

at  length  her  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  service  in  bringing 

about  a serenity  to  the  soul. 

No  wonder  the  sick-room  and  the  lazaretto 
have  so  often  been  a refuge  from  the  tossings 
of  doubt,  - a place  of  repose  for  the  worn 
and  wounded  spirit.  • • Within  the  four  walls 
where  the  stir  and  glare  of  the  world  are  shut 
out.  . . the  moral  relation  of  man  to  man  is 
reduced  to  its  utmost  clearness  and  simplicity 
. . . all  the  forces  of  our  nature  rush  toward 
the  channels  of  pity,  of  patience,  and  of 


^George  Eliot,  Janet's  Repentance,  Chap.  VII 
2Loc.  cit. 
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love.  . • This  blessing  of  serene  freedom 
from  the  importunities  of  opinion  lies  in 
all  simple  direct  acts  of  mercy,  and  is  one 
source  of  that  sweet  calm  which  is  so  often 
felt  by  the  watcher  in  the  sick-room  even 
when  the  duties  there  are  of  a hard  and  ter- 
rible kind,^ 

Another  example  of  her  preoccupation  with  altruism  is 

the  attempt,  even  if  thwarted,  of  Dorothea  in  Middlemarch 

to  devote  herself  to  a life  of  self-denial.  The  Prelude 

of  this  novel,  which,  to  Oscar  Browning  constitutes  her 

”chiefest  claim  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Shakespeare,”^ 

strikes  the  keynote  of  the  book  in  its  reference  to  the 

birth  here  and  there  of  a Saint  Theresa, 

foundress  of  nothing,  whose  loving  heart- 
beats and  sobs  after  an  unattained  goodness 
tremble  off  and  are  dispersed  among  hin- 
drances, instead  of  centering  in  some  long- 
recognizable  deed. 

Silas  Meirner.  although  called  a "beautiful  unreality”  by 
one  woman  writer,  and  termed  too  sentimentally  idyllic, 
by  a recent  biographer,  "to  have  any  hold  on  the  mind  as  a 
criticism  of  life,"^  was  written  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
setting  "in  a strong  light  the  remedial  influences  of  pure 
natural  human  relations."  Even  if  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  has 
criticised  Silas’s  recovery  as  "more  pretty  than  probable,"® 


llbid. . Chap.  XXIV. 

^Oscar  Browning,  Life  of  George  Eliot,  p.  142. 
®Mrs.  Lynn  Linton"]  "George  Eliot."  Women  Novelists 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  Reign,  p.  79. 

^J.  Lewis  May.  George  Eliot,  p.  224, 

^Stephen,  p.  105, 
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the  novelist  intended  a true  picture  of  the  actual  healing 
of  Silas,  not  by  angels  - ”we  see  no  iirtiite-winged  angels 
now”  - but  by  the  child  Eppie,  who  "had  come  to  link  him 
once  more  with  the  whole  world. Among  other  instances  of 
her  interest  in  the  restorative  power  of  benevolence  which 
might  be  selected  from  her  novels,  are  the  renunciation  of 
Romola,  who  finds  serenity  in  devotion  to  the  alleviation 
of  pain  and  sorrow;  the  revelation  to  Maggie  Tulliver  of 
strength  and  conquest  in  the  words  of  Thomas  a Kempis  - 
"Know  that  the  love  of  thyself  doth  hurt  thee  more  than  any 
thing  else  in  the  world the  realization  of  Armgart,  her- 
oine of  the  poem  of  the  same  name,  who  has  rebelled  momen- 
tarily against  the  loss  of  her  glorious  voice,  that  sorrow 
alone  brings  "true  vision,"  a new  birth  from  her  "monstrous 
Self,"  resulting  in  a desire  to  share  her  musical  knowledge 
with  others.  Finally,  there  is  "0  may  I join  the  choir  in- 
visible," lines  regarded  by  the  critics  as  her  only  genu- 
inely poetical  performance.  Here  we  read  a moving  expres- 
sion of  two  of  the  main  doctrines  of  positivism;  namely,  be 
lief  in  a subjective  immortality,  and  altruism.  The  poem 
ends : 


^Silas  Marner.  Chap.  XIV. 

^Mill  on  the  Floss,  Book  IV,  Chap.  III. 
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May  I reach 

That  purest  heaven,  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony, 

Enkindle  generous  ardour,  feed  pure  love^ 

Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty  - 
Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a good  diffused. 

And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense. 

So  shall  I join  the  choir  invisible 
V/hose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world. 

A third  lesson  in  George  Eliot’s  teaching  concerns  the 
power  of  heredity,  the  helpfulness  of  the  past,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  the  future.  She  had  not  only  accepted  the  theory  of 
hereditary  transmission  as  developed  by  the  scientific 
thinkers  of  the  period,  but  she  regarded  it  as  a vital  prin- 
ciple, without  which  life  possessed  no  meaning.  Nineteenth 
century  science  had  substituted  law  for  chance.  The  publi- 
cation of  Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geology  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century  had  replaced  the  notion  of  the  world  as  the 
product  of  a series  of  spasms  by  the  conception  of  a world 
moulded  by  a process  of  growth,  with  glacial  action,  the 
slow  denudation  by  rivers,  and  other  factors  operating  in 
the  advance.  Here  was  order  opposed  to  chaos,  law  to  whim. 
Only  Darwin,  says  Walker,  contributed  more  than  Lyell  to  the 
revolution  of  thought  attributed  to  science.^  The  biological 
evolution  of  Darwin  is  only  the  expansion  to  the  organic  of 
the  principles  Lyell  claimed  to  be  ascendant  in  the  inorganic. 


^Walker,  p.  214. 
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Again,  the  doctrine  of  Darwin  concerning  the  gradual  modifi- 
cation of  species  hy  natural  causes  was  the  central  idea  of 
the  famous  and  anonymous  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creationt  published  in  1844,  fifteen  years  before  the  Origin. 
These  works,  the  Principles  of  Geology  and  the  Vestiges,  and 
similar  writings  had  prepared  George  Eliot’s  mind  for  Dar- 
win’s proofs  in  his  publication  of  1859,  which  ’’elaborate 
exposition”  she  recognized  as  epoch-making,  even  though  it 
failed  of  impressiveness  ”from  want  of  luminous  and  orderly 
presentation."^ 

She  adopted  the  view  that  the  human  mind  is  the  result 
of  experience  transmitted  by  heredity  and  built  up  into  men- 
tal processes;  that  the  past  makes  the  present;  that  men’s 
thoughts  are  the  product  of  the  collective  life  of  the  race. 
A human  being  inherits,  not  only  his  father’s  features  and 
mannerisms,  but  the  characteristics  of  his  race,  its  social 
and  moral  life.  As  a result,  the  past  is  a precious  heri- 
tage, and  tradition  must  be  regarded  as  a holy  thing.  Thus, 
in  ^ Address  to  Working  Men  by  Felix  Holt,  after  remarking 
that  she  does  not  expect  a social  transformation  to  take 
place  immediately,  she  warns  that  her  readers  must  recognize 
and  take  into  account  valuable 

benefits.  . . I mean  that  treasure  of  knowledge, 

science,  poetry,  refinement  of  thought,  feeling, 

^Cross,  ii,  p.  105. 
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and  manners,  great  memories  and  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  great  records,  which  is  carried  on  from 
the  minds  of  one  generation  to^the  minds  of  an- 
other, 1 

To  George  Eliot,  the  Jewish  race  offered  a notable  example 
of  the  Influence  of  tradition  and  heredity,  and  in  Daniel 
Deronda , that  romance  which  is  to  Saint sbury,  on  the  one 
hand,  "a  kind  of  nightmare "2  but  to  Oscar  Browning,  on  the 
other,  "one  step  further  upwards, "3  she  attempted  to  show 
the  power  existing  in  the  national  traditions  of  the  Jewish 
race.  Although  earlier  in  life  she  wrote  that  "everything 
specifically  Jewish  is  of  low  grade, "4  she  came  to  venerate 
the  race  of  Israel  - "a  fine  old  race  who  have  done  great 
things  for  humanity."  In  a letter  of  I876  to  Harriet  Beech 
er  Stowe,  she  says  that  the  "arrogance  and  contemptuous  die 
tatorlalness"  of  the  English  toward  all  Oriental  peoples  is 
a national  disgrace;  that  she  has  felt  urged  to  treat  the 
Jews  with  all  the  sympathy  and  understanding  of  which  she 
is  capable;  that 

towards  the  Hebrews  we  western  people,  who  have 
been  reared  in  Christianity,  have  a peculiar 
debt,  and,  whether  we  acknowledge  it  or  not,  a 
peculiar  thoroughness  of  fellowship  in  religious 
and  moral  sentiment .5 


lEssays,  p.  176. 

2aeorge  Saint sbury.  Corrected  Impressions,  p. 
30scar  Browning,  Life  of  George  Eliot,  p.  l44. 
^Cross,  1,  p.  125* 

5cross,  ill,  p.  212. 
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A similar  attitude  appears  In  the  last  essay  of  Theophras- 
tus Such*  Having  referred  to  the  dulness  uniting  all  the 
points  of  view  In  regard  to  Jews  - the  prejudiced,  the  pu- 
erile, the  spiteful,  and  the  abysmally  Ignorant  - she  In- 
quires why  the  glorious  commonplaces  of  historic  teaching 
at  schools  and  universities,  urging  young  men  to  "dwell  up- 
on the  virtues  of  our  ancestors  with  emulation,"  have  not 
led  to  an  admiring  appreciation  of  the  Hebrew  race,  a con- 
spicuous example  of  the  love  of  tradition,  the  "sense  of 
corporate  existence,"  which  Is,  in  this  people,  "unique  In 
Its  Intensity."  Admitting  that  an  expatriated,  denation- 
alized race,  accustomed  to  long  residence  among  antipa- 
thetic neighbors,  may  as  a result  lack  some  conditions  of 
nobility,  she  comments  upon  the  deeply  Ingrained  kindliness 
of  Its  members,  who  have  emerged  from  abuse  and  oppression 

rivalling  the  nations  of  all  European  coun- 
tries In  healthiness  and  beauty  of  physique. 

In  practical  ability.  In  scientific  and  ar- 
tistic aptitude,  and  In  some  forms  of  ethical 
value.  ^ 

Why  should  not  this  superior  group  enjoy  a restored  Jewish 
State?  This  race  has  been  steadfast  In  Its  separateness, 
and  there  Is  still  "a  great  function"  for  the  perseverance 
and  firmness  of  the  Jews.  Every  member  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
says  George  Eliot 

should  be  conscious  that  he  Is  one  of  a multi- 
tude possessing  common  objects  of  piety  in  the 

^Theonhrastus  Such , p.  281. 
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Immortal  achievements  and  Immortal  sorrows  of 
ancestors  who  have  transmitted  to  them  a phys- 
ical and  mental  type  strong  enough  • . . to 
constitute  a new  beneficent  Individuality  a- 
mong  the  nations.^ 

An  Interesting  confirmation  of  (Jeorge  Eliot's  belief 
that  heredity  is  as  true  morally  and  spiritually  as  physi- 
cally, Is  seen  In  a letter  of  July  7»  i860,  addressed  to  her 
friend  Sara  Hennell,  In  which  she  indicates  affectionately 
her  especial  delight  In  two  passages  included  In  the  latter's 
Thought s In  Aid  of  Faith*  Cross  has  taken  pains  to  quote 
the  two  passages  referred  to,  since  one  of  these  George 
Eliot  has  labelled  as  dealing  with  a "supremely  Interesting" 
matter  of  thought,  and  the  other  as  expressive  of  "the  one 
half  of  true  human  piety."  The  first  describes  Christian- 
ity as  originating  from,  and  likewise  causing  to  gush  forth, 
"volumes  of  human  emotion;"  these  make  "a  current  of  feel- 
ing that  has  drawn  within  its  own  sphere  all  the  moral  vi- 
tality of  so  many  ages."  The  second  excerpt  Is  one  of  Eli- 
ot's "favorite  altars"  where  she  goes  "oftenest  to  contem- 
plate, and  to  seek  for  invigorating  motive:" 

These  sentiments,  which  are  bom  within  us  • . . 
are  drawn  out  of  the  whole  previous  human  exis- 
tence. They  constitute  our  treasured  Inheri- 
tance out  of  all  the  life  that  has  been  lived 
before  us,  to  which  no  age,  no  human  being  ... 
has  failed  to  add  his  contribution.  ...  No 


^"The  Modem  HepJ  HepJ  Hepi"  Theophrastus  Such,  p.292 
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single  soul  has  borne  itself  through  its  per- 
sonal trial  - without  bequeathing  to  us  of  its 
fruit.  There  is  not  a religious  thought  that 
we  take  to  oursolres  for  secret  comfort  in  our 
time  of  grief,  that  has  not  been  distilled  out 
of  the  multiplicity  of  the  hallowed  tears  of 
mankind;  not  an  animating  idea  is  there  for  our 
fainting  courage  that  has  not  gathered  its  in- 
spiration from  the  bravery  of  the  myriad  armies 
of  the  world’s  heroes.^ 

Family  and  race  play  an  Important  role  in  the  writings 

of  George  Eliot,  for  she  never  forgets  the  scientific  laws 

of  heredity,  which  restrict  the  actions  of  her  characters. 

With  her,  the  will  of  her  men  and  women  is  not  allowed  to 

work  unhampered;  it  is  limited  by  the  conditions  prescribed 

by  inheritance.  As  Cooke  says, 

Felix  Holt  never  ceases  , . . to  be  the  son  of 
his  mother  . . , Rosamond  Vincy  also  has  a par- 
entage, and  so  has  Mary  Garth,  Daniel  Deronda 
is  a Jew  by  birth,  the  son  of  a visionary  moth- 
er and  a truth-seeking  father.  This  parentage 
expresses  itself  throughout  his  life,  even  in 
boyhood,  in  all  his  thought  and  conduct.  Hered- 
ity shapes  the  destiny  of  Tito  Melema,  Romola, 
Fedalma,  Maggie  Tulliver,  Will  Ladislaw,  Gwen- 
dolen Harleth  and  many  another  character  in 
George  Eliot’s  novels. ^ 

A lengthy  poetical  witness  to  the  novelist’s  belief  in 
the  teachings  of  the  evolutionists,  is  the  drama  in  blemk 
verse  the  writing  of  which  was  suggested  to  her  by  "The  An- 
nunciation" of  Titian,  The  poem,  which  she  named  The  Spem- 
ish  Gypsy,  describes  the  conflict  in  the  mind  of  the  gypsy 


/ 


iCross,  i,  p.  188 
2Cooke,  p,  204. 
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heroine  Fedalma  between  love  of  Don  Silva,  son  of  her  fos- 
ter-mother, and  fidelity  to  her  race,  which  her  father  is 
to  lead  to  a new  land  where  she  must  help  him  make  a "glori- 
ous banner"  of  their  name.  V/hen  she  thinks  to  win  her  fa- 
ther’s freedom  by  her  marriage  with  the  Duke,  he  demands 
that  she  reject  all  dreams  of  love; 

You  belong 

Not  to  the  petty  round  of  circumstance 
That  makes  a woman’s  lot,  but  to  your  tribe. 

Who  trust  in  me  and  in  my  blood  with  trust 
That  men  call  blind;  • • • 


That  child  of  mine  who  weds  my  enemy- 
Adorea  a God  who  took  no  heed  of  Gypsies- 
Forsakes  her  people,  leaves  their  poverty 
To  join  the  luckier  crowd  that  mocks  their  woes- 
That  child  of  mine  is  doubly  murderess, 

Murdering  her  father’s  hope,  her  people’s  trust, 

(Book  I) 

The  Zincalas  have  no  traditional  life,  says  Zarca,  and  there 

fore  they  are  weak.  He  himself,  however,  will  provide  them 

with  national  recollections  and  purposes. 

Because  our  race  has  no  great  memories, 

I will  so  live,  it  shall  remember  me 
For  deeds  of  such  divine  beneficence 
As  rivers  have,  that  teach  men  what  is  good 
By  blessing  them,  I 


Know  the  rich  heritage,  the  milder  life. 

Of  nations  fathered  by  a mighty  Past. 

At  the  end  of  the  drama,  after  the  murder  of  her  father  by 

Don  Silva,  Fedalma,  true  to  her  gypsy  oath,  takes  command 

of  her  people  and  sails  away  while  her  lover  sadly  watches 

the  vessel  disappear  with  its  precious  burden. 
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The  waters  widen  slowly,  till  at  last 
Straining  he  gazed,  and  knew  not  if  he  gazed 
On  aught  but  blackness  overhung  by  stars. 

(Book  V) 

So  does  George  Eliot  illustrate  her  doctrine  that  tradition 
develops  into  a spiritual  medium  in  which  human  beings  live, 
work,  and  die. 

The  last  of  her  lessons  grows  out  of  her  convictions 
concerning  heredity;  namely,  the  invariability  of  law,  the 
uniformity  of  sequences.  The  scientific  principles  con- 
cerning inanimate  nature  have  their  parallels  in  the  spir- 
itual and  moral  life  of  man.  Each  effect  has  its  cause; 
each  sin  has  its  beginnings  in  earlier  yieldings,  by  thought 
or  deed,  to  temptation.  Once  committed,  a transgression 
brings  in  its  train  the  inevitable,  the  inescapable  conse- 
quences of  sin,  consequences  which  often  sadden  the  lives 
of  the  innocent  as  well  as  measure  out  punishment  to  the 
wrong-doer.  In  the  introductory  chapter  of  Felix  Holt,  af- 
ter George  Eliot  has  given  us  a preliminary  glimpse  of  the 
Transome  family  through  the  eyes  of  the  stage-coach  driver, 
who  has  cautiously  suggested  the  existence  of  ’’fine  stories” 
about  that  household,  she  says: 

There  is  seldom  any  wrong-doing  which  does  not 
carry  along  with  it  some  downfall  of  blindly- 
climbing  hopes,  some  hard  entail  of  suffering, 
some  quickly  satiated  desire  that  survives, 
with  the  life  in  death  of  old  paralytic  vice, 
to  see  itself  cursed  by  its  woeful  progeny  . . . 
But  these  things  are  often  unknown  to  the  world; 
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for  there  is  much  pain  that  is  quite  noiseless; 
and  vibrations  that  make  human  agonies  are  oft- 
en a mere  whisper  in  the  roar  of  hurrying  exis- 
tence. 

This  thought  is  repeated  in  the  charming  story  of  Minister 
Gilfil’s  affection  for  Caterina,  adopted  child  of  Sir  Chris 
topher  Cheverel,  Tina,  as  the  young  girl  is  affectionately 
called,  is  hopelessly  in  love  with  Sir  Cheverel’s  handsome 
and  thoughtless  nephew-heir  Captain  Wybrow,  engaged  to  mar- 
ry Miss  Assher,  The  captain,  no  reckless  libertine,  is 
vain  enough  and  idle  enough  to  find  pleasure  in  fascinating 
Tina,  whose  "only  talent  lay  in  loving,”  especially  since 
he  really  means  no  harm  to  anyone.  But  the  young  ward,  ”as 
nesh  and  dilicate  as  a paich-blossom, ” suffers  from  the  af- 
fection which  he  regards  so  lightly,  and  one  evening,  jeal- 
ous of  his  attentions  to  his  fiancee,  she  hurries  to  her 
room  and  sobs  out  the  mad  passion  which  shakes  her  little 
frame.  But  life  is  moving  on;  the  progress  of  the  world 
cannot  be  interrupted  because  of  the  desolation  of  this 
grieving  soul, 

V/hile  this  poor  little  heart  was  being  bruised 
with  a weight  too  heavy  for  it.  Nature  was  hold- 
ing on  her  calm  inexorable  way,  in  unmoved  and 
terrible  beauty.  The  stars  were  rushing  in 
their  eternal  courses;  the  tides  swelled  to  the 
level  of  the  last  expectant  weed;  the  sun  was 
making  brilliant  day  to  busy  nations  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  swift  earth.  The  stream  of  human 
thought  and  deed  was  hurrying  and  broadening  on- 
ward, The  astronomer  was  at  his  telescope;  , , 
What  were  our  little  Tina  and  her  trouble  in 
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this  mighty  torrent,  rushing  from  one  awful  un- 
known to  another?  Lighter  than  the  smallest 
centre  of  quivering  life  in  the  water-drop, 
hidden  and  uncared  for  as  the  pulse  of  anguish 
in  the  hreast  of  the  tiniest  bird  that  has 
fluttered  down  to  its  nest  with  the  long-sought 
food,  and  has  found  the  nest  torn  and  empty 

George  Eliot  describes  the  Nemesis  of  Silas  Marner  as 
"a  very  mild  one,"^  and  so  it  is.  At  the  close  of  the  nov- 
el, the  weak  and  vacillating  Godfrey  Cass,  who  has  denied 
his  own  child  but  who  now  wishes  tardily  to  acknowledge  Ep- 
pie,  hears  Silas  say,  with  a bitterness  unusual  to  him, 

’’You  We  no  right  to  her  I When  a man  turns  a blessing  from 
his  door,  it  falls  to  them  as  take  it  in."^  Godfrey,  how- 
ever, cheigrined  as  he  may  be,  is  still  in  possession  of  his 
wealth,  his  social  position,  and  best  of  all,  the  love  of 
his  devoted  wife  Nancy.  A sterner  Nemesis,  that  of  Janet’s 
Repentance . which  bodes  ill  to  the  reckless  Dempster,  drink- 
ing to  greater  and  greater  excess,-  finally  casts  him  on  a 
bed  of  pain;  there  is  a fortnight  of  delirium,  followed  by 
a coma,  and  then  death  takes  the  husband  whose  brutality 
has  led  Janet  to  seek  doubtful  comfort  in  strong  drink. 

Nemesis  is  lame,  but  she  is  of  colossal  stature, 
like  the  gods;  and  sometimes,  while  her  sword 
is  not  yet  unsheathed,  she  stretches  out  her 
huge  left  arm  and  grasps  her  victim.  The  mighty 
hand  is  invisible,  but  the  victim  totters  under 
the  dire  clutch.  {Chap.  XIII.) 


Gllfll’s  Love  Story.  Chap.  V. 
^Cross,  ii,  p.  210. 

^Silas  Marner . Chap.  XIX. 
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In  Brother  Jacob,  "containing  not  a sentence  worth  quot- 
ing,"^ an  inferior  story  of  a young  man  who  steals  money 
from  his  mother,  goes  to  the  West  Indies,  and  returns  to 
open  a confectioner's  shop  under  an  assumed  name  in  a new 
community,  we  find  an  artistically  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
Illustrate  the  retribution  theme.  This  "slight  tale,"  as 
the  author  herself  termed  it, 2 "composed  and  set  down  in  as 
savage  a mood  as  George  Eliot  ever  permitted  herself  to  in- 
dulge, "5  describes  the  spoiling  of  the  leading  character's 
plans  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a prosperous  merchant  by  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  his  idiot  brother  Jacob.  The  nar- 
rative concludes  with  these  words: 

Here  ends  the  story  of  Mr.  David  Faux,  confec- 
tioner, and  his  brother  Jacob.  And  we  see  in 
it,  I think,  an  admirable  Instance  of  the  un- 
expected forms  in  which  the  great  Nemesis  hides 
herself. 

Again,  the  law  of  atonement  for  error  is  abundantly  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  ?-!r8.  Transome  of  Felix  Holt,  the  tall 
proud-looking  woman,  the  "clever  sinner,"  whose  life  has 
seemed  to  her 

like  a spoiled,  shabby  pleasure-day,  in  which 
the  music  and  the  processions  are  all  missed. 


^Charles  Gardner,  The  Inner  Life  of  George 
Eliot,  Chap.  V. 

2Cross,  11,  p.  199. 

3El8inche  Colton  Williams,  George  Eliot,  p.  186. 
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and  nothing  Is  left  at  evening  but  the 
weariness  of  striving  after  what  has  been 
failed  of.l 

Her  own  life  has  been  corrupted  by  her  sin,  and  her  favor- 
ite son  Harold  suffers  the  consequences  of  her  wrong-doing 
as  well* 

Gaorge  Eliot  expressed  her  conception  of  the  ethical 
ends  of  art  even  In  her  verse*  In  A ColleRe  Breakfast  Par- 
ty.  Insignificant  as  Imaginative  composition  but  Interest- 
ing as  an  Indication  of  her  philosophy,  she  represents  six 
young  men  dining  with  Horatio,  an  individual  “with  few  opin- 
ions'* but  a faithful  friend.  Into  the  mouth  of  Osric, 
"spinner  of  fine  sentences"  and  abhorrer  of  "that  tasteless 
squabbling  called  Philosophy,"  she  puts  the  statement  of  the 
theory  of  "art  for  art's  sake*"  He  resents  the  blasphemy  of 

the  life  of  Art, 

The  sweet  perennial  youth  of  Poesy, 

Which  asks  no  logic  but  Its  sensuous  growth, 

No  right  but  loveliness;  


Filling  Its  hour  with  beauty.  It  knows  naught 
Of  bitter  strife,  denial,  grim  resolve* 

The  art  that  "shares  In  the  dread  and  weakness  of  time"  he 

holds  as  "null" 

since  art  or  poesy  pure 

Being  blameless  by  all  standards  save  her  own. 
Takes  no  account  of  modem  or  antique 
In  morals,  science,  or  philosophy* 


^Fellx  Holt,  Chap.  I 
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George  Eliot *s  own  Victorian  creed  of  the  moral  function  of 

art  is  heard  in  the  reply  of  Gulldenstem,  who  inquires: 

Whence  came  taste,  beauty,  sensibilities 
Refined  to  preference  infallible? 


Is  your  beautiful 

A seedless,  rootless  flower,  or  has  it  grown 
With  human  growth,  which  means  the  rising  sum 
Of  human  struggle,  order,  knowledge?  • • • 

• . • • Taste,  beauty,  what  are  they 
But  the  soul’s  choice  toward  perfect  bias  wrought 
By  finer  balance  of  a fuller  growth,  - 
Sense  brought  to  subtlest  metamorphosis 
Through  love,  thought,  Joy,  - the  general 
human  store 

Which  grows  from  all  life’s  functions? 

The  two  most  striking  presentations  by  George  Eliot  of 
the  doctrine  of  requital  for  sin  are  to  be  seen  in  Romo la , 
with  its  masterly  picturing  of  the  degradation  of  the  weak 
Tito,  and  in  Adam  Bede,  in  which  the  novelist  sets  forth 
her  theme  in  the  words  of  Pastor  Irwine  to  Arthur  Donnlthome. 
The  gradual  moral  descent  of  Romola’s  husband  Tito,  the 
handsome  Greek  "who  shrank  from  condemnatory  Judgments  as 
from  a climate  to  which  he  could  not  adapt  himself,"^  is  de- 
lineated with  great  skill  in  a most  powerful  exposition  of 
the  theme  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death*  In  this  admirable 
study  of  character  deterioration,  the  novelist  shows  the 
transformation  of  the  brilliant  pleasure-loving  young  schol- 
ar who  denies  his  foster-father  — to  the  biographer  Stephen 


iRomola , Chap*  LVI 
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"thoroughly  and  to  his  fingers'  ends  a woman"! — into  a sly 

and  traitorous  egotist,  finally  overtaken  by  Nemesis  In  the 

form  of  the  large  fingers  of  Baldassarre,  who  throttles  him 

as  he  lies  in  the  tall  grass  on  the  bank  of  the  Amo.  The 

moral  of  the  novel  Is  repeated  In  the  Epilogue  when  Romola 

answers  the  hope  of  little  Llllo,  Tito's  son,  who  wishes  a 

life  filled  with  pleasure# 

That  Is  not  easy,  my  Llllo.  It  Is  only  a poor 
sort  of  happiness  that  could  ever  come  by  caring 
very  much  about  our  own  narrow  pleasures  • • • 
There  are  so  many  things  wrong  and  difficult  In 
the  world  that  no  man  can  be  great  • • • unless 
he  gives  up  thinking  much  about  pleasures  or  re- 
wards, and  gets  strength  to  endure  what  Is  hard 
and  painful.  • • There  was  a man  to  whom  I was 
very  near.  . • who  made  almost  every  one  fond 
of  him,  for  he  was  young,  and  clever,  and  beau- 
tiful. . . But  because  he  tried  to  slip  away 
from  everything  that  was  unpleasant  . . . he  be- 
trayed every  trust  that  was  reposed  In  him,  that 
he  might  keep  himself  safe  and  get  rich  and 
prosperous.  Yet  calamity  overtook  him. 

A repetition  of  the  retribution  theme  is  seen  in  the  words 
spoken  by  Parson  Irwlne  to  Arthur  Donnlthome  In  the  chap- 
ter of  Adam  Bede  called  "Links."  Arthur,  trying  to  bring 
himself  to  the  point  of  confessing  his  love  affair  with 
Hetty,  has  Inquired  whether  a man  struggling  against  temp- 
tation Is  not  less  culpable  than  he  who  yields  without  ef- 
fort. The  clergyman  replies  that  he  certainly  pities  such 


^Stephen,  p.  139 
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a man  in  proportion  to  his  struggles,  for  these 

foreshadow  the  inward  suffering  which  is  the 
worst  form  of  Nemesis*  Consequences  are  un- 
pitying. Our  deeds  carry  their  terrible  con- 
sequences, quite  apart  from  any  fluctuations 
that  went  before  - consequences  that  are  hard- 
ly ever  confined  to  ourselves.  And  it  is  best 
to  fix  our  minds  on  that  certainty  Instead  of 
considering  what  may  be  the  elements  of  ex- 
cuse for  us.l 

Thus  with  intense  seriousness  has  George  Eliot  given  voice, 
both  artistically  and  didactically,  to  the  "great,  great 
facts"  that  struggled  to  "find  a voice" through  her.^ 

To  recapitulate,  - George  Eliot  considers  that  the 
great  function  of  art  is  to  teach  through  the  stirring  of 
the  emotions,  and  her  moral  teachings,  which,  being  a 
"mellorlst , "5  she  hoped  would  bear  good  fruit,  are:  the 
nobility  of  man’s  feelings,  the  full  growth  of  man  only 
through  altruism,  the  power  of  heredity,  faith  in  the  les- 
sons of  the  past,  the  inevitability  of  moral  consequences. 
As  a corollary  there  might  be  added  her  belief  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  social  results  of  conduct.  In  her  last 

I 

published  volume,  speaking  as  Theophrastus,  she  is  "really 
at  the  point  of  finding  that  this  world  would  be  worth 
living  in  without  any  lot"^  of  her  own,  and  in  the  essay 


^Adam  Bede,  Chap.  XVI. 

2cros8,  11,  p.  262. 

^Ibid. , J.i,  p.  217. 
Theophrastus  Such,  p.  16. 
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on  moral  swindlers,  she  scorns  the  narrow  use  of  the  word 
'•moral,”  applied  carelessly  to  individuals  whose  virtues  are 
confined  to  a solicitude  for  their  own  families.  Even  re- 
spectable historians,  ignoring  the  duties  or  man  to  man, 
will  end  by  praising  a treacherous  and  rapacious  king  ”for 
his  purely  moral  character.” 

Until  we  have  altered  our  dictionaries  and  have 
found  some  other  word  than  morality  to  stand 
in  popular  use  for  the  duties  of  man  to  man,  let 
us  refuse  to  accept  as  moral  the  contractor  who 
enriches  himself  by  using  large  machinery  to 
make  pasteboard  soles  pass  as  leather  for  the 
feet  of  unhappy  conscripts  fighting  at  miserable 
odds  against  Invaders:  let  us  rather  call  him 
a miscreant,  though  he  were  the  tenderest,  most 
faithful  of  husbands,  and  contend  that  his  own 
experience  of  home  happiness  makes  his  reckless 
Infliction  of  suffering  on  others  all  the  more 
atrocious. 1 

Again,  in  discussing  the  fault  of  ill  temper,  she  describes 
this  fault  as  possessing,  for  one  reprehensible  feature,  the 
repulsive  effect  of  courses  of  partisanship  if  an  Irascible 
individual  were  to  enter  upon  a public  career*  The  tenden- 
cy to  regulate  his  action  by  ”I  said  it,”  the  difficulty  to 
"retain  much  integrity  of  opinion"  has  developed  out  of  the 
minor  evil  displayed  in  private  life;  namely,  inconsistency, 
the  "sudden  adhesion  to  an  opinion"  without  the  Justifica- 
tion of  reason* 

If  the  bad-tempered  man  wants  to  apologize,  he 
had  need  to  do  it  on  a large  public  scale  -- 


^Ibid*,  p.  236 
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make  some  beneficent  discovery,  produce  some 
stimulating  work  of  genius,  invent  some  power- 
ful process  — prove  himself  such  a good  to  con- 
temporary multitudes  and  future  generations  as 
to  make  the  discomfort  he  causes  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  a vanishing  quality,  even  in 
their  own  estimate,^ 

Before  passing  to  a consideration  of  another  literary 
tenet  dear  to  George  Eliot,  that  scrupulous  artist  whose 
books  were  written  only  out  of  her  "deepest  belief,"^  the 
writer  will  refer  briefly  to  the  fact  that  widely  divergent 
views  have  been  held  as  to  whether  the  artist  or  the  mor- 
alist is  uppermost  in  her  works.  She  herself  was  uncon- 
scious of  any  change  in  method  as  she  continued  to  write, 
and  the  friendly  critic  Dowden  insists  that  her  novels  are 
not  didactic  treatises,  but  "primarily  works  of  art."^  A 
severer  judge,  Ernest  Baker,  who  sees  "something  of  the 
treatise  in  all  her  novels,”  comments  as  follows: 

Romo  la . Middlemarch.  Daniel  Deronda  each  ap- 
proximate more  and  more  to  the  Comtist  defini- 
tion of  a work  of  art,  the  concrete  realization 
of  philosophical  ideas,  . . The  task  she  had 
set  herself  was  virtually  the  same  as  Meredith’s, 
to  show  men  how  to  know  themselves  and  their  re- 
lations to  the  universe.  He  applied  the  same 
fundamental  seriousness,  but  he  did  not  adopt 
such  a pose  of  unsmiling  solemnity,  of  tortured  ’ 
anxiety. ^ 

Cooke  suggests  that  George  Eliot’s  natural  didacticism 


20:405, 


llbid. , p.  106. 

^Cross,  i,  p.  216, 

^Edward  Dowden,  "George  Eliot,”  Contemporary  Review. 

August,  1872. 

^Ernest  A.  Baker,  The  History  of  the  English  Novel,  p.  250. 
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simply  became  more  noticeable  as  she  gained  courage,!  and 
the  serious  tone  which  l^ers  describes  as  distasteful  to 
some  of  her  literary  admirers  was  reflected,  he  says,  in  the 
•'same  pervading  air  of  strenuous  seriousness"  observed  by 
callers  during  the  afternoon  receptions  at  the  Priory*  Per- 
haps, remarks  J^ers,  to  no  writer  of  so-called  "light  litera- 
ture," has  "fame  ever  presented  itself  so  immediately  as  re- 
sponsibility . Most  critics  take  the  view  that  her  didac- 
ticism does  not  obtrude  itself  upon  her  artistry  until  she 
has  left  behind  her  the  four  earlier  works  of  fiction,  where 
"her  art  mastered  her  and  held  her  moral  ideas  in  abeyance;" 
those  writings  which  dealt  with  the  familiar  scenes  of  her 
"remotest  past,"  in  which,  as  she  herself  said,  her  mind 
worked  "with  the  most  freedom  and  the  keenest  sense  of  poet- 
ry. "5 

Coming  somewhat  unexpectedly  to  George  Eliot ' s de- 
fense, Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  exacting  in  regard  to  other  mat- 
ters, finds  "essentially  sound"  her  theory  of  the  relation 
of  novels  to  morality.  He  believes  himself  that  there  is 
"some  real  difference  between  virtue  and  vice,"  and  that  a 
novelist  will  show  his  awareness  of  that  truth  according 


ICooke,  p.  309* 

Sprederlc  H.  l^ers,  "George  Eliot,"  Essays, 
3cross,  il,  p.  93* 
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to  his  intellectual  power  and  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies. 
If  the  fiction  writer  can  avoid,  in  his  enthusiasm  to  impress 
moral  maxims,  the  error  of  perverting  facts  in  framing  illus- 
trations of  his  theme, 

even  the  most  direct  didactic  intention  may 
cease  to  be  mischievous.  Richardson’s  novels, 
for  example,  were  gigantic  tracts.  . . to  en- 
force certain  moral  doctrines.  That  did  not 
prevent  Clarissa  Harlowe  from  being  one  of  the 
great  novels  of  the  world. ^ 

Realizing  the  more  conscious  intention  of  Eliot’s  later  nov- 
els, he  remarks,  however,  after  saying  that  a reader  is  an- 
noyed to  find  that  a novel  is  a pamphlet  in  disguise: 

But  we  must  ask,  VVhat  is  a poor  novelist  to  do 
who  happens  to  have  been  impressed  by  some  of 
the  great  masters  of  thought,  such  as  Plato, 
or  Spinoza,  whose  philosophies  are  embodied 
poetry?  Is  he  to  forget  all  the  thoughts  that 
have  occurred  to  him  in  his  philosophical  capa- 
city, and  to  write  as  though  he  had  no  more 
speculations  about  the  world  or  human  nature 
than  the  most  frivolous  of  his  readers?  If 
his  ’’philosophy"  has  really  modified  his  own 
microcosm,  can  he  drop  it  when  he  describes 
the  world?  And  why  should  he  be  called  upon 
to  drop  it?^ 

In  reviewing  George  Eliot’s  absorption  in  the  aim  of 
instructing  her  readers,  one  must  not  forget  that  didacti- 
cism was  required  by  the  temper  of  the  period.  V/ingfield- 
Stratford  speaks  of  the  Victorian  cult  of  work.  The  ac- 
ceptance, says  this  writer,  of  Carlyle’s  dictum  concerning 


^Stephen,  p.  115. 
^Ibld. . p.  113. 
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labor—  "All  work,  even  cotton-spinning,  Is  noble;  work 
alone  Is  noble" — fostered  concentration  and  engendered 
that  "peculiar  moral  earnestness"  of  the  Victorians  which 
was  responsible  for  Ruskln*s  thirty-nine  volumes,  and  for 
books  requiring  years  of  effort,  such  as  Spencer's  Syn- 
thetic Philosophy,  Carlyle’s  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
Browning’s  Ring  and  the  Bopk.^  The  various  groups  of  the 
period  gave  serious  thought  to  the  Instruction  of  the  many, 
remarks  Qulller-Couch,  who,  In  summing  up  the  age,  comments: 

We  have  seen  what  we  have  seen:  the  Oxford 
Movement,  the  Unitarians,  the  Agnostics,  the 
the  Positivists,  the  Muscular  Christians,  the 
Salvation  Army;  all  working  In  apparent  op- 
position, but  all  alive,  honest.  In  earnest.  . • 
and  therefore  all  In  travail  for  our  spiri- 
tual good:  and  not  least  honest  among  them 
those  genuine  doubters  of  which  the  mld-cen- 
tury  was  full *2 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  G«orge  Eliot,  who  felt  that 
trouble  was  "only  a deepened  gaze  Into  life, "3  and  who 
talked,  not  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  but  Its  duties,  that 
she  was  bom  Into  the  Victorian  era.  As  a reviewer  wrote 
In  1892, 


It  Is  from  such  a juncture,  call  It  accident  or 
design,  that  greatness  comes.  The  period  needed 
the  writer,  the  writer  gave  the  period  what  It 
wanted.^ 


^Wlngfleld-St rat ford.  Those  Earnest  Victorians,  p.  l46. 
2sir  Arthur  Qulller-Couch,  "Victorian  Age,*'  Studies 
In  Literature,  p.  297* 

5cross,  1,  p.  135. 

4"r,"  "Reputations  Reconsidered,"  The  Academy, 

52:552,  December  18,  1892. 
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To  the  admiring  John  Crorahle  Brown,  whose  volume  on  George 
Eliot  was  described  by  a contemporary  as  the  only  criticism 
"which  we  have  heard  mentioned  as  giving  her  pleasure,"! 
she  stands  out,  in  spite  of  her  break  with  formal  religion, 
as  "the  deepest,  broadest,  and  most  catholic  Illustrator  of 
the  true  ethics  of  Christianity;  the  most  earnest  and  per- 
sistent expositor  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Cross. "2 

George  Eliot's  second  great  literary  tenet,  expressed 
with  even  greater  emphasis  than  her  conception  of  art  as  a 
form  of  Instruction,  is  her  belief  in  realism  as  the  basis 
of  literature*  She  was  completely  in  sympathy  with  the 
British  school  of  realism  with  its  minute  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  everyday  life,  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  natural, 
the  common*  This  agreement  with  the  purposes  of  the  great 
novelists  of  her  own  land  who  believed  in  representation  of 
fact  without  idealization,  is  expressed  in  several  of  the  es- 
says which  she  contributed  to  the  Westminster  Review*  The 
articles  in  general  are  interesting  as  they  exhibit  the  char- 
acteristics seen  later  in  her  works  of  fiction;  namely,  the 
conception  of  man  as  a social  being,  psychological  searching 
into  the  minds  of  her  subjects,  and  Interest  in  the  simple 
lives  of  humble  people*  The  future  novelist,  who  had  at  the 

Ijohn  Cromble  Brown,  The  Ethics  of  George  Eliot ' s 
Works,  Preface* 

^Ibld*,  p*ll4* 
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age  of  twenty-three  expressed  to  I,irs.  Pears  the  opinion  that 
"to  fear  the  examination  of  any  proposition"  seemed  "an  in- 
tellectual and  moral  palsy, "1  was  indicating  ten  years  later 
in  one  of  her  early  essays,  with  a similar  emphasis  upon 
recognition  of  the  truth,  her  views  on  literature  and  wo- 
man’s function  as  a literary  artist*  The  article  in  ques- 
tion, The  Lady  Novelists,  appearing  in  July,  1852,  contains 
the  definition  of  literature  referred  to  earlier  by  the 
writer,  as  "the  expression  of  the  emotions,  the  whims,  the 
caprices,  the  enthusiasms,  the  fluctuating  idealisms  which 
move  each  epoch."  In  this  presentation,  authors  are  "bound 
to  express  what  they  have  really  known,  felt,  and  suffered." 
Since  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  describe  life  "otherwise 
than  as  they  know  it,"  woman,  with  an  organization  and  emo- 
tional experience  different  from  those  of  man,  is  warranted 
in  demanding  a place  in  literature  "corresponding  to  that 
she  occupies  in  society."  Fitted  as  she  is,  by  her  "greater 
affectionateness,  her  greater  range  and  depth  of  emotional 
experience,"  to  give  expression  to  the  emotional  side  of 
life,  she  finds  her  proper  niche  in  literature  as  man,  whose 
mind  is  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  the  Intellect, 
discovers  his  particular  sphere  in  philosophy.  The  depart- 
ment of  literature  to  which  woman  is  best  adapted  is  fiction, 


ICross,  1,  p.  77 
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with  Its  preoccupation  with  love,  domestic  experiences,  and 

with  the  hopes  and  fluctuations  of  emotional  life. 

Here  we  may  he  prepared  to  find  women  succeeding 
better  in  finesse  of  detail,  in  pathos  and  sen- 
timent, while  men  generally  succeed  better  In 
the  construction  of  plots  and  the  delineation  of 
character.  Such  a novel  as  Tom  Jones  or  Vanity 
Fair  we  shall  not  get  from  a woman,  nor  such  an 
effort  of  Imaginative  history  as  Ivanhoe  or  Old 
Mortality;  but  Fielding,  Thackeray,  and  Scott 
are  equally  excluded  from  such  perfection  in  its 
kind  as  Pride  and  Prejudice.  Indiana,  or  Jane 
Syre.  As  an  artist  Jane  Austen  surpasses  all  the 
male  novelists  that  ever  lived;  and  for  eloquence 
and  depth  of  feeling  no  man  approaches  George 
Sand* 

Literature,  to  be  complete,  should  reflect  the  lives  of  both 
the  sexes*  lian  must  depict  what  he  knows,  and  woman,  avoid- 
ing imitation  of  masculine  writing  as  a "besetting  sin," 
must  portray  her  own  experience*  Thus  domestic  life  will 
find  Its  "homeliest  and  truest  expression  in  the  woman  who 
lives  It." 

A few  months  after  the  publication  of  this  article, 
which  Is  one  of  those  which  George  Eliot  herself  did  not 
wish  reprinted,  we  find.  In  a letter  to  Jjrs*  Peter  Taylor, 
an  Interesting  repetition  of  the  emphasis  upon  the  truth- 
ful exhibition  of  life*  She  is  speaking  of  TiTs.  Gaskell's 
Ruth,  the  style  of  which  has  been,  from  Its  finish  and  ful- 
ness, a "great  refreshment."  Having  expressed  a wonder 
that  women  writers  have  the  temerity  to  write,  and  publish- 
ers the  confidence  to  buy,  "the  false  and  feeble  represen- 
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tations  of  life  and  character  that  most  feminine  novels 
give,"  she  questions  whether  J^rs.  Gaskell's  novel  will,  with 
all  Its  virtues,  endure.  In  spite  of  the  pretty  and  telling 
details  of  description  and  the  personal  charm  of  the  novel- 
ist, the  author  of  Ruth  seems 

to  be  constantly  misled  by  a love  of  sharp  con- 
trasts - of  "dramatic"  effects.  She  is  not  con- 
tent with  the  subdued  coloring,  the  half-tints, 
of  real  life.  Hence  she  agitates  one  for  the 
moment,  but  she  does  not  secure  one’s  lasting 
sympathy;  her  scenes  and  characters  do  not  be- 
come typical. 1 

In  a contribution  to  the  Review  of  October,  1854,  en- 
titled Women  In  France:  ^fadame  de  Sable , ^ she  refers  once 
again  to  the  specific  contribution  of  woman  to  literature, — 
the  representation  of  "a  class  of  sensations  and  emotions 
which  must  remain  unknown  to  man."  The  delightful  women 
writers  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  France,  com- 
posing, with  no  thought  of  a career,  merely  for  lovers  and 
friends,  have  committed  neither  the  fault  of  Imitation  of 
masculine  viewpoints  nor  that  of  suppressing  womanly  atti- 
tudes. In  a curious  reflection  of  her  Interest  In  contem- 
porary science,  George  Eliot  ascribes  the  vital  Influence 
of  women  on  literature  which  Is  felt  In  France  alone,  to 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Gallic  race.  The  small 


iCross,  1,  p.  219« 
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brain  and  vivacious  disposition  of  the  latter  provide  the 
stimulation  necessary  for  intellectual  creativeness,  while 
the  larger  brain  and  slower  temperament  of  the  German  race 
produce  dreaminess  and  passivity.  As  a secondary  cause  of 
the  superiority  of  French  women,  the  essayist  mentions  their 
admission  to  a common  fund  of  ideas  with  men  through  the  sa** 
Ions,  undeniable  source  of  feminine  culture*  These  women 
writers  of  France,  using  their  own  life  experience  as  a ba- 
sis, achieved  the  realism  which  is  to  George  Eliot  the  first 
essential  of  literature;  and  on  the  Divers  Portraits,  writ- 
ten by  such  brilliant  leaders  as  Jfines  de  Sevlgne,  de  la 
Fayette,  and  La  Rochefoucauld  with  themselves  for  subjects, 
was  modeled  the  Caracteres  of  La  Bruyere. 

Recalling,  in  passing,  the  charge  of  "flagrant  unve- 
racity" made  by  George  Eliot  against  Dr*  Gumming  in  her  I855 
article  Evangelical  Teaching,  already  referred  to  in  these 
pages, 1 let  us  examine  next  the  review  of  Rlehl’s  Natural 
History  of  German  Life,  which  appeared  in  the  July,  I856  is- 
sue of  the  Westminster  Review,  two  years  after  her  elope- 
ment with  Lewes.  Here  we  find  an  emphatic  statement  of  her 
hatred  of  the  artificial  in  art,  literature,  and  life*  How 
little,  she  says,  are  the  real  characteristics  of  the  working- 
classes  really  known!  Witnesses  to  the  prevailing  ignorance 


^See  p*  65  • 
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of  the  peasant  are,  not  only  political  and  social  theories, 

but  pictorial  representations  by  artists,  who  seek  their 

inspiration  in  Idyllic  literature  Instead  of  in  life* 

Idyllic  ploughmen  are  Jocund  when  they  drive 
their  team  afield;  Idyllic  shepherds  make  bash- 
ful love  under  hawthorn  brushes;  idyllic  vil- 
lagers dance  in  the  chequered  shade,  and  re- 
fresh themselves,  not  immoderately,  with  spicy 
nut-brown  ale.  But  no  one  who  has  seen  much  of 
actual  ploughmen  thinks  them  Jocund;  no  one  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  English  peasantry 
can  pronounce  them  merry 

She  goes  on  to  say  that  the  tardy  utterance,  the  slow  gaze, 
the  absence  of  humor,  and  the  slouching  walk  of  the  average 
peasant  remind  one  rather  of  "that  melancholy  animal  the 
camel"  than  of  the  conventional  countryman  portrayed  by  art- 
ists and  poets.  "The  only  realm  of  fancy  and  imagination 
for  the  English  clown  exists  at  the  bottom  of  the  third 
quart-pot."  The  countryman  of  the  stage  and  fiction  is 
likewise  a stereotyped  figure.  The  selfish  tendencies  of 
the  farm  worker,  however,  says  George  Eliot,  are  not  "sub- 
dued by  the  sight  of  buttercups,"  nor  is  honesty  a natural 
outcome  of  the  occupation  of  sheep-washing.  "To  make  men 
moral,  something  more  is  requisite  than  to  turn  them  out 
to  grass." 

The  peasants  represented  on  the  stage  of  the  opera 
are  too  obviously  unreal  to  be  misleading,  but  the  false 


^Essays,  p.  1^3 • 
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portrayals  In  social  novels,  which  claim  to  reproduce  life, 
constitute  a grave  evil.  Readers  have  a right  to  know  what 
are  the  motives  actually  causing  the  conduct  of  real  labor- 
ers and  artisans.  The  moralist  should  help  them  to  feel  sym- 
pathy, not  for  the  heroic  peasant  but  for  the  true  country- 
man "In  all  his  coarse  apathy." 

The  greatest  benefit  we  owe  to  the  artist,  wheth- 
er painter,  poet  or  novelist,  is  the  extension 
of  our  sympathies.  • • a picture  of  human  life 
such  as  a great  artist  can  give,  surprises  even 
the  trivial  and  the  selfish  into  that  attention 
to  what  Is  apart  from  themselves,  which  may  be 
called  the  raw  material  of  moral  sentiment.  • . 

Art  is  the  nearest  thing  to  life;  it  is  a mode 
of  amplifying  experience  and  extending  our  con- 
tact with  our  fellow -man  beyond  the  bounds  of 
our  personal  lot.  All  the  more  sacred  is  the 
task  of  the  artist  when  he  undertakes  to  paint 
the  life  of  the  people.  Falsification  here  is 
far  more  pernicious  than  in  the  more  artificial 
aspects  of  life.  It  is  not  so  very  serious  that 
we  should  have  false  ideas  about  evanescent  fash- 
ions — about  the  manners  and  conversation  of 
beaux  and  duchesses;  but  it  is  serious  that  our 
sympathy  with  the  perennial  Joys  and  struggles, 
the  toll,  the  tragedy  and  the  humor  in  the  life 
of  our  more  heavily  laden  fellow -men,  should  be 
perverted,  and  turned  towards  a false  object  in- 
stead of  the  true  one.^ 

In  this  review  is  included  an  allusion  to  Dickens,  spoken 
of  as  the  "great  novelist  who  is  gifted  with  the  utmost  pow- 
er of  rendering  the  external  traits  of  our  town  population." 
How  unfortunate  that  he  is  unable  to  descend  below  the  sur- 
face and  present  an  equally  true  version  of  their  view  of 


^Ibid..  p.  14  . 
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life  and  their  emotions.  As  It  Is,  he  rarely  ever  "passes 
from  the  humorous  and  the  external  to  the  emotional  and  the 
tragic. Only  "the  precious  salt  of  his  humor"  prevents 
his  "melodramatic  boatmen  and  courtesans"  from  being  as  re- 
pulsive as  the  conventional  proletalres  of  Eugene  Sue.  Ger- 
man novelists,  she  adds,  commit  the  same  error  as  the  Eng- 
lish flctlonlsts  In  transferring  their  own  sentiments  to 
ploughmen  and  woodcutters  and  ascribing  to  them  delights  as 
well  as  sorrows  of  which  they  know  nothing.  As  Rlehl  says, 

Writers  of  village  stories  transfer  their  own 
emotional  life  to  the  peasant,  obliterate  his 
most  predominant  characteristic;  namely,  that 
with  him,  general  custom  holds  the  place  of 
Individual  feeling. 2 

Three  months  after  the  publication  of  the  essay  treated 
above,  appeared  the  article  called  Silly  Novels  by  Lady  Nov- 
elists, In  which  once  again  George  Eliot  criticises  with- 
out quarter  women  writers  who  fall  as  novelists  because  of 
falsity  In  thought,  manner  and  aim.  Without  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  human  beings,  they  aim  at  "fine 
writing"  and  Ignore  the  life  about  them.  Thus  the  flood  of 
what  CJeorge  Eliot  terms  novels  of  the  "mlnd-and-mllllnery" 
species:  unreal  tales  with  brilliant,  witty  heroines  who 
marry  Into  fashionable  life.  Ideal  women  " In  feelings. 


^Ibld.,  p.  147. 
^Xbld. , p.  SOS. 
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faculties,  and  flounces.*^!  Continuing  the  charge  of  want 
of  verisimilitude  against  this  type  of  romantic  fiction, 
she  says,  "If  their  peers  and  peeresses  are  improbable, 
their  literary  men,  tradespeople,  and  cottagers  are  impos- 
sible." The  second  variety  of  novel,  the  "oracular  species," 
equally  romantic,  seeks  to  demonstrate  moral  or  other  the- 
ories of  the  author,  whose  talent  for  describing  actual 
life  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  her  "confident  eloquence  about 
God  and  the  other  world. ”2  The  third  type,  the  "white- 
neck-cloth"  novel,  attempting  to  reproduce  Evangelical 
thought  and  feeling,  is  nothing  but  a "genteel  tract  on  a 
large  scale.”  V/hy.  do  the  authors  not  choose  a lov/er  class 
for  their  characters? 

The  real  drama  of  Evangelicism  — and  it  has 
abundance  of  fine  drama  for  anyone  who  has  genius 
enough  to  discern  and  reproduce  it  — lies  among 
the  middle  and  lower  classes.  . . . Y/hy  cannot  , 
we  have  pictures  of  religious  life  among  the  in- 
dustrial classes  in  England,  as  interesting  as 
l.'Irs.  Stowers  pictures  of  religious  life  among 
the  Negroes?^ 

The  fourth  species,  the  "modern-antique"  variety,  is,  with 
its  "leaden  fatuity,"  the  least  readable,  the  power  to  re- 
animate the  past  being  always  very  rare,  calling,  as  it  does, 
for  "as  much  accurate  and  minute  knowledge  as  creative  vigor." 


^Ibid. , p.  179. 
^Ibid. , p.  189. 
5lbid. , p.  198. 
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George  dlliot  condemns  the  confusion  of  purpose, 
the  "drivelling  dialogue",  the  general  unreality  of  the 
contemporary  novels  by  women  authors,  whose  pretense  of 
culture  also  comes  in  for  a well  deserved  thrust.  A 
really  cultured  woman,  whose  mind  has  absorbed  learning 
instead  of  being  absorbed  by  it,  is  "all  the  simpler  and 
the  less  obtrusive  for  her  knowledge,"  The  words  which 
follow  recall  the  sympathetic  pictures  of  the  famous 
author  herself,  "giving  of  her  best"  at  her  Sunday  after- 
noon receptions.  The  really  cultured  woman 

neither  spouts  poetry  nor  quotes  Cicero  on 
slight  provocation; ,. .In  conversation,  she  is 
the  least  formidable  of  women,  because  she  under 
stands  you,  without  wanting  to  make  you  aware 
that  you  can^ t understand  her... She  does  not 
give  you  information,  which  is  the  raw  mater- 
ial of  culture  — she  gives  you  sympathy, 
which  is  its  subtlest  essence.^ 


George  Sliot  feels  that  three  fourths  of  the  women 
novelists  of  her  age  write  from  vanity,  not  from 
necessity,  and  that  they  lack,  not  only  intellectual 


power  but  those 


moral  qualities  that  contribute  to  literary 
excellence  — patient  diligence,  a sense  of 
the  responsibility  involved  in  publication, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
v/riter^s  art.^ 


^Ibid.,  p.  19^. 
^Ibid. , p.  202. 
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And  yet  a "cluster  of  great  names,  both  living  and  dead,” 
gives  proof  that  women  can  equal  men  in  the  writing  of 
fiction. 

In  an  earlier  essay.  The  Lady  Novelists . published 
in  the  Westminster  Review  for  July,  1852  and  now  apparently 
out  of  print,  George  Eliot  had  given  enthusiastic  praise  of 
Jane  Austen,  v^om,  in  reference  to  her  mastery  over  the 
means  to  a literary  end,  she  describes  as  "the  greatest 
artist  that  has  ever  written.”  With  "purity  and  fidelity” 
Austen  reproduces  quiet,  English  village  life  in  that  re- 
stricted world  of  hers,  limited  yet  complete.  . 

To  read  one  of  her  books  is  like  an  actual 
experience  of  life;  you  know  the  people  as 
if  you  had  lived  with  them,  and  you  feel 
something  of  personal  affection  towards 
them  ...  Of  all  imaginative  writers  she 
is  the  most  real.  Never  does  she  transcend 
her  own  actual  experience,  never  does  her 
pen  trace  a line  that  does  not  touch  the 
experience  of  others.  Herein  we  recognize 
the  first  quality  of  literature.! 

A comment  follows  that  is  of  interest  in  connection  with 

the  charges  of  unwelcome  preaching  made  against  George 

Eliot  herself. 


There  is  nothing  of  the  doctrinaire  in  Jane 
Austen;  not  a trace  of  woman's  "mission;" 
but  as  the  most  truthful,  charming,  humorous, 
pure-minded,  quick-witted  and  unexaggerated 
of  writers,  female  literature  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her.^ 


!Cooke,  p.  135. 
2 Ibid. . p.  136. 
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Praise  even  more  generous  than  the  above  is  be- 
stowed upon  George  Sand,^  ”of  greater  genius  and  incom- 
parably deeper  experience”  than  Jane  Austen.  Everywhere 
in  the  novels  of  Sand  is  the  stamp  of  truth,  the  ”strong 
and  unmistakable  charm  of  reality,”  born  out  of  the 
great  range  of  her  participation  in  life.  The  extraordinary 
happenings  of  her  unusual  career,  however  regrettable 
in  its  effect  upon  her  own  happiness,  have  had  a bene- 
ficial influence  upon  her  fiction  through  the  widening 
of  the  extent  of  her  experience.  In  spite  of  the 
presence  in  her  novels  of  many  unpleasant  passages  which 
”her  warmest  admirers  would  wish  unwritten,”  she  must 
be  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  greatest  figures  of 
literature.  Her  two  leading  claims  to  pre-eminence  as 
a literary  creator,  says  George  Eliot,  are  her  eloquence, 
which,  in  its  unaffected  expressiveness  and  harmony,  per- 
mits her  ideas  to  glow  through  her  language  ”like  a light 
shining  through  an  alabaster  vase,”  and  the  deep  reality 
of  her  writings,  original  and  true  records  of  experience, 
thus  fulfilling  the  "primary  condition  of  literature.” 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  at  this  point  the  admiring 
comments  concerning  Sand  made  by  George  Eliot  several 
years  earlier  in  a letter  to  Sara  Hennell,  Having 


^Ibid . , pp.  136-137. 
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admitted  that  she  might  never  use  Sand’s  novels  as  a moral 

code  and  that  her  narratives  are  carelessly  plotted,  the 

future  author  of  Adam  Bede  wrote  in  1849 ; 

It  is  sufficient  for  me,  as  a reason  for 
bowing  before  her  in  eternal  gratitude  to 
that  ’’great  power  of  God  manifested  in  her,” 
that  I cannot  read  six  pages  of  hers  without 
feeling  that  it  is  given  to  her  to  delineate 
human  passion  and  its  results  and  (I  must  say, 
in  spite  of  your  judgment)  some  of  the  moral 
instincts  and  their  tendencies,  with  such 
truthfulness,  such  nicety  of  discrimination, 
such  tragic  power,  and  withal,  such  loving, 
gentle  humor,  that  one  might  live  a century 
with  nothing  but  one’s  own  dull  faculties 
and  not  know  so  much  as  those  six  pages  mi^t 
suggest 

In  addition  to  admiring  the  truthfulness  of  Sand’s  analysis 
of  human  character,  George  Eliot  praises,  in  the  essay  on 
women  novelists  referred  to  above,  both  Mrs.  Gaskill  and 
Charlotte  Bronte,  whose  Villette.  with  ’’something  almost 
preternatural  in  its  power,”  she  had  found  ’’still  more  won- 
derful” than  Jane  Eyre, 2 for  their  accurate  portrayal,  in 
general,  of  life. 

They  have  both  given  imaginative  expression 
to  actual  experience--they  have  not  invented, 
but  reproduced;  they  have  preferred  the  truth, 
such  as  their  own  experience  testified,  to  the 
vague,  false,  conventional  notions  current  in 
circulating  libraries.  V^hatever  of  weakness 
may  be  pointed  out  in  their  works  . . . what- 
ever has  really  affected  the  public  mind  is 
. . . the  transcript  of  some  actual  incident, 
character,  or  emotion. 2 


^Cross,  i,  p.  144. 
^Cooke,  p.  140. 
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Thus  George  Eliot  pays  tribute  to  the  truthful  spirit  of 
these  women  who  nave  imitated,  not  the  idyllic  features  of 
romantic  literature,  but  life  itself.  ”No  educational  re- 
strictions” can  withhold  from  women  the  materials  of  fiction, 
which  is  in  itself  freer  than  any  other  department  of  liter- 
ature from  "rigid  requirements." 

Like  crystalline  masses,  it  may  take  any  form, 
and  yet  be  beautiful;  we  have  only  to  pour  in 
the  right  elements--genuine  observation,  humor, 
and  passion, 1 

In  her  discussion  of  the  lack  of  reality  in  the  contem- 
porary female  fiction,  George  Eliot  for  the  second  time  gives 
her  definition  of  literature  and  an  indication  of  her  belief 
in  its  requirement  of  realism. 

All  poetry,  all  fiction,  all  comedy,  all 
belles-lettres . even  to  the  playful  caprices 
of  fancy,  are  but  the  expression  of  experi- 
ences and  emotions;  and  these  expressions  are 
the  avenues  through  which  v/e  reach  the  sacred 
adytum  of  humanity,  and  learn  better  to  under- 
stand our  fellows  and  ourselves.  In  propor- 
tion as  these  expressions  are  the  forms  of 
universal  truths,  of  facts  common  to  all  na- 
tions or  appreciable  by  all  intellects,  the 
literature  which  sets  them  forth  is  perman- 
ently good  and  true  ...  It  follows  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  literature,  being  essen- 
tially the  expression  of  experience  and  emo- 
tion— of  v/hat  we  have  seen,  felt  and  thought- - 
that  only  that  literature  is  effective,  and  to 
be  prized  accordingly,  which  has  reality  for 
its  basis  (needless  to  say  that  emotion  is  as 
real  as  the  three-per-cents),  and  effective 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
that  basis. ^ 


^Essays . p.  203. 
^Cooke,  p.  140. 
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Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  these  words  to  show  her 
view  of  the  necessity  of  a realistic  presentation  of  life 
in  literature.  Three  months  later,  in  the  essay  on 
Worldliness  and  Other -Worldliness published  in  January, 
1057,  we  find,  in  her  praise  of  Cowper*s  poem  The  Task, 
another  and  a very  pleasant  tribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  a truthful  portrayal  of  common  life,  ^/l/hat  poem, 
she  inquires,  is  superior  to  The  Task  in  the  genuine 
love  of  man  and  nature,  in  its  "truthfulness  of  perception 
and  sincerity  of  presentation,”  in  that  intimate  presenta- 
tion of  human  sorrows,  deeds  and  misdeeds,  which  is  "the 
direct  road  to  the  emotions.”  She  continues: 

How  Cowper*s  exquisite  mind  falls  with  the  mild 
warmth  of  morning  sunlight  on  the  commonest 
Ob jects. . .his  song  is  never  trivial,  for  he  is 
alive  to  small  objects,  not  because  his  mind  is 
narrow,  but  because  his  glance  is  clear  and  his 
heart  is  large... he  compels  our  colder  natures 
to  follow  his  in  its  manifold  sympathies .. .by 
presenting  to  us  the  objects  of  the  compassion 
truthfully  and  lovingly.^ 

She  compares  Cowper^s  sympathy  for  the  simple  people 
of  humble  life  with  the  religion  of  the  poet  Young,  the 
"didactic  poet  who  lectures  mankind  in  the  antithetic 
hyperbole  of  mortal  and  immortal  joys.” 


^It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  this  word  was  first 
used  by  Coleridge  when  he  said:  "As  there  is  a worldliness 
or  the  too  much  of  this  life,  so  there  is  another  world- 
liness or  rather  otherworldliness  equally  hateful  and  selfish 
with  this  worldliness."  (Quoted  by  Mathilde  Blind,  George 
Eliot , p . 95 

^Essays . p.  253. 
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The  essay  concludes: 

The  sum  of  our  comparison  is  this:  In  Young 
we  have  the  type  of  that  deficient  human  sym- 
pathy, that  impiety  toward  the  present  and  the 
visible,  which  flies  for  its  motives,  its 
sanctities,  and  its  religion,  to  the  remote, 
the  vague,  and  the  unknown:  in  Cowper  we  have 
the  type  of  that  genuine  love  which  cherishes 
things  in  proportion  to  their  nearness,  and  feels 
its  reverence  grow  in  proportion  to  the  intimacy 
of  its  knowledge. 1 

From  the  above  quotations  one  may  readily  see  that 

when  George  Eliot  came  as  a mature  woman  to  the  writing  of 

fiction  — she  was  ”a  storm-tried  matron  of  thirty-seven," 

2 

says  Gosse,  when  she  began  — her  opinions  as  to  the 
purposes  of  literature  were  not  only  already  formed  but  had 
been  expressed  critically,  in  her  work  as  a reviewer,  with 
emphasis  and  sincerity.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  her, 
in  1857,  arguing  with  Blackwood,  who  had  agreed  to  publish 
the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life . over  a detail  in  the  second 
tale,  Gilfil* s Love  Story,  regarded  by  Stephen  as 

"almost  faultless  and  as  admirable  a specimen  of  the 

3 

literary  genus  to  which  it  belongs  as  was  ever  written. 

In  the  narrative,  Tina,  jealous  of  the  fiance'^e  of  the 
captain  with  whom  she  is  in  love,  is  beside  herself  when 
she  hears  that  Wybrow  has  told  that  he  has  never  given 
any  ground  for  her  entertaining  an  affection  for  him. 


^Ibid. , p.256  . 

^6osse , Edmund,  "George  Eliot  Again,"  Living  Age,  303:  707. 
•^Stephen,  p.  58, 
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She  rushes  to  the  gallery  where  she  knows  a dagger  lies  a- 
mong  the  arms  preserved  there,  seizes  it,  and  hurries  to  a 
rendezvous  with  the  young  man.  The  weapon  drops  from  her 
hand,  however,  when  she  finds  him  lying  on  the  ground,  dead 
from  a heart  attack.  Blackwood  wished  her  to  use  a dream 
instead  of  a real  scene.  George  Eliot,  writing  on  March  14, 
1857,  answered  that  the  substitution  of  a dream  v/ould  be  the 
"death"  of  her  story. 

Dreams  usually  play  an  important  part  in  fiction, 
but  rarely,  I think,  in  actual  life.  So  many  of 
us  have  reason  to  know  that  criminal  impulses  may 
bo  felt  by  a nature  which  is  nevertheless  guarded 
by  its  entire  constitution  from  the  commission  of 
crime,  that  I can^t  help  hoping  that  my  Caterina  ^ 
v/ill  not  forfeit  the  sympathy  of  all  of  my  readers."^ 

In  the  preceding  month  she  had  already  made  quite  clear  her 

•creed  of  the  truthful  representation  of  life  as  she  saw  it: 

But  I am  unable  to  alter  anything  in  relation 
to  the  delineation  or  development  of  character, 
as  my  stories  always  grow  out  of  my  psycholog- 
ical conception  of  the  dramatis  personae . . . . 

My  artistic  bent  is  directed  not  at  all  to  the 
presentation  of  eminently  irreproachable  char- 
acters, but  to  the  presentation  of  mixed  human 
beings  in  such  a way  to  call  forth  tolerant 
judgment,  pity,  and  sympathy,  /uid  I cannot 
stir  a step  aside  from  v^hat  I feel  to  be  true 
in  character.^ 

She  v/ill  be  glad,  she  continues,  to  have  him  indicate  any 
details  which  he  may  consider  as  not  reflecting  faithfully 


^Cross,  i,  p.  313« 
^Ibid. , i,  p.  310* 
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human  nature,  so  that  she  may  give  proper  consideration  to 
his  suggestions.  She  adds,  "But,  alasl  inconsistencies 
and  weaknesses  are  not  untrue." 

Scattered  through  her  letters  are  other  evidences  of 
her  sincerity  as  an  artist.  V/riting  to  Sara  Hennell  during 
the  publication  of  the  Scenes,  she  said,  "V/riting  is  part  of 
my  religion,  and  I can  write  no  word  that  is  not  prompted 
from  within."^  Later,  after  the  publication  of  Adam  Bede 
she  tells  Madame  Bodichon  that  she  has  conquered  her  irri- 
tation over  the  falsehoods  circulated  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Scenes . and  has  learned  that  an  artistes  recompense 
lies  apart  from  all  that  is  personal.  Her  letter  continues: 

I shall  go  on  writing  from  my  inward  promptings  - 
writing  what  I love  and  believe,  what  I feel  to 
be  true  and  good,  if  I can  only  render  it  worthi- 
iy.2 

She  felt  keenly  the  "high  responsibilities  of  literature 
that  undertakes  to  represent  life,"  scorning  the  average  at- 
titude about  art  which  is  satisfied  with  the  pleasing  of  the 
public.  3 Later,  she  writes  to  Blackv/ood  concerning  her  pro- 
posed Italian  novel: 

It  may  turn  out  that  I can»t  work  freely  and  ful- 
ly enough  in  the  medium  I have  chosen,  and  in 
that  case  I must  give  it  up;  for  I will  never 


Ibid.,  i,  p.  333. 

Ibid.,  ii,  p.  107. 
Ibid. . ii,  p.  213. 
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write  anything  to  which  my  whole  heart,  mind, 
and  conscience  don»t  consent,  so  that  I may 
feel  that  it  was  something  - however  small  - 
which  wanted  to  be  done  in  this  world,  and 
that  I am  just  the  organ  for  that  small  bit 
of  work.^ 

Again,  cheered  by  an  encouraging  letter  from  Professor 

Blackie  of  Edinburgh  University,  who,  having  read  the  Scenes 

of  Clerical  Life  and  Adam  Bede,  hoped  that  her  life  might 

be  long  spared  ”to  give  pictures  of  the  deeper  life  of  this 

age,"  she  WTOte  to  her  publisher: 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  me  that  the  world 
v/ants,  nothing  will  hinder  the  world  from 
drinking  what  it  is  athirst  for.  And  if 
there  is  no  needful  truth  in  me,  let  me, 
howl  as  I may  in  the  process,  be  hurled 
into  the  Dom  Daniel,  where  I wish  all  other 
futile  writers  may  sink.^ 

George  Eliotts  unwillingness  to  be  tempted  by  offers  of 
money  for  work  below  the  standard  she  had  set  for  herself, 
is  indicated  in  a letter  to  the  Brays  in  1859*  Although 
she  and  Lewes  had  undertaken  the  burden  of  supporting  his 
wife  and  children  (the  allov/ance  to  the  former  was  contin- 
ued by  George  Eliot  after  Lewes »s  death,  and  by  Charles 
Lewes  for  twenty-two  years  until  his  mother  passed  away  in 
1902),  she  preferred  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort — she 
kept  no  carriage  until  very  late  in  her  life  — to  relin- 


^Ibid. . ii,  p.  220 
^Ibid.,  ii,  p.  112 
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quishing  her  ideals  of  sincerity. 

Do  you  see  how  the  publishing  world  is  going 
mad  on  periodicals?  If  I could  be  seduced  by 
such  offers,  I might  have  written  three  poor 
novels,  and  made  my  fortune  in  one  year.  Hap- 
pily, I have  no  need  to  exert  myself  when  I 
say  "Avaunt  thee,  SatanI"  Satan,  in  the  form 
of  bad  writing  and  good  pay,  is  not  seductive 
to  me 

Not  content  with  voicing  in  her  letters  and  essays  her 
belief  in  realism  as  the  basis  of  literature,  George  Eliot 
several  times  interrupts  the  progress  of  her  narrative  to 
indicate  her  purpose  of  dealing  with  humble  lives  and  ordi- 
nary human  beings.  Her  hero  in  her  first  published  fiction, 
Amos  Barton,  from  whose  name  the  first  of  the  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life  taJces  its  title,  is  a man  of  undistinguished 
qualities,  a person  somewhat  slow  in  perception.  He  does 
his  best,  however,  and  is  genuinely  fond  of  his  beautiful 
wife  Milly,  descriued  as  a "large,  fair,  gentle  Madonna." 

To  forestall  the  possible  displeasure  of  a reader  who  might 
consider  him  undeserving  of  this  lovely  woman,  George  Eliot, 
with  the  sympathy  which  is  characteristic  of  her  realism, 
begs  a little  leniency  for  this  olundering  but  honest  par- 
son. Saying  that  she  has  always  had  a true  feeling  of  com- 
passion for  "mongrel  ungainly  dogs,  who  are  nobody’s  pets," 
she  does  not  grudge  Amos,  poor  fellov/  with  his  grov/ing  bald- 


^Ibid. . ii,  p.  106. 
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ness  and  unaristocratic  mien,  his  sweet  wife.  Later,  at  the 
opening  of  Chapter  V of  The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Reverend 
Amos  Barton,  she  stops  for  a moment  in  order  that  you  may 
know  exactly  v;hat  type  of  person  her  leading  character  is, 
this  clergyman  who  is  "more  apt  to  fall  into  a olunder  than 
a sin."  The  minister,  a truly  unromantic  figure,  is  in  no 
manner  an  "ideal  or  exceptional  character."  And  perhaps, 
adds  Ceorge  Sliot, 

I am  doing  a bold  thing  to  bespeak  your  sym- 
pathy on  behalf  of  a man  who  was  so  very  far 
from  remarkable,  — a man  whose  virtues  were 
not  heroic,  and  who  had  no  undetected  crime 
within  his  breast;  v/tio  had  not  the  slightest 
mystery  hanging  about  him,  but  was  palpably 
and  unmistakably  commonplace;  v/ho  was  not  e- 
ven  in  love,  but  had  had  that  complaint  fa- 
vourably years  ago. 

This  man  will  undoubtedly  be  a disappointment  to  those  who 
prefer  the  ideal  in  fiction,  and  "to  whom  tragedy  means 
ermine  tippets,  adultery,  and  murder."  But,  as  George  Eli- 
ot reminds  them,  most  human  beings  are  exactly  of  the  "in- 
significant stamp"  of  i\mos. 

At  least  eighty  out  of  a hundred  of  your  adult 
male  fellow-Britons  returned  in  the  last  census 
are  neither  extraordinarily  silly,  nor  extra- 
ordinarily wicked,  nor  extraordinarily  wise; 
their ‘eyes  are  neither  deep  and  liquid  with 
sentiment,  nor  sparkling  with  suppressed  wit- 
ticisms; they  have  probably  had  no  hairbreadth 
escapes  or  thrilling  adventures;  their  brains 
are  certainly  not  pregnant  with  genius,  and 
their  passions  have  not  manifested  themselves 
at  all  after  the  fashion  of  a volcano. 

The  men  and  women  of  these  stories  are  merely  average. 
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or  less  than  average,  human  beings.  And  yet  to  deorge  Eli- 
ot there  is  a pathos  in  the  "very  insignificance”  of  these 
"commonplace  people,”  who  have  felt  stirrings  of  conscience, 
joys,  and  sorrows  as  well  as  the  more  enlightened  section 
of  the  human  race. 

Depend  upon  it,  you  would  gain  unspeakably  if 
you  would  learn  with  me  to  see  some  of  the  po- 
etry and  the  pathos,  the  tragedy  and  the  comedy, 
lying  in  the  experience  of  a human  soul  that 
looks  out  through  dull  gray  eyes,  and  that 
speaks  in  a voice  of  quite  ordinary  tones. 

Again,  suggesting  humorously  that  she  is  without  the  "lofty 
imagination”  essential  for  the  invention  of  thrilling  inci- 
dents, she  avows  that  her  only  claim  to  the  reader’s  toler- 
ance lies  in  her  wish  to  portray  with  accuracy  the  simple 
scenes  described. 

My  only  merit  must  lie  in  the  truth  wi th  which 
I represent  to  you  the  humble  experience  of  or- 
dinary fellow-mortals.  I wish  to  stir  your 
sympathy  with  commonplace  troubles,  — to  win 
your  tears  for  real  sorrov/:  sorrov;  such  as  may 
live  next  door  to  you,  — such  as  walks  neither 
in  rags  nor  in  velvet,  but  in  very  ordinary  de- 
cent apparel.^ 

She  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  making  nice  distinctions  in 
judging  either  colors  or  persons,  it  being  so  much  more  con- 
venient to  label  one  black  than  to  indicate  a particular  va- 
riation from  grey  or  white. 


^Ihe  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Reverend  Amos  Barton. 
Chap.  VII. 
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It  is  so  much  easier  to  make  up  your  mind 
that  your  neighbor  is  good  for  nothing, 
than  to  enter  into  all  the  circumstances 
that  would  oblige  you  to  modify  that  opin- 
ion.1 

You  remember  the  simple  and  touching  story  of  the  Rev- 
erend Amos  Barton,  his  wife  Milly  and  the  Countess  Czerlas- 
ki,  a vain  and  selfish  woman  who, by  coming  to  live  at  the 
Bartons » after  an  estrangement  with  her  brother,  caused  great 
scandal  in  Shepperton.  Amos,  although  a little  flattered  by 
the  countesses  interest,  truly  loves  his  vdfe,  beautifully 
portrayed  here,  and  is  overwhelmed  when  she  dies,  exhausted 
from  the  combination  of  poverty,  child-bearing,  and  fatigue 
brought  on  by  the  visit  of  the  Countess.  Milly  is  avrare  of 
the  gossip  and  the  averted  glances  of  old  friends,  but  her 
’’loving  woman^s  world"  lies  within  the  confines  of  her  ov/n 
home,  for  it  is  only  through  her  husband  that  a wife  has 
"any  electric  communication  with  the  vrorld  beyond."  Many 
have  admired  the  pathetic  death  scene  of  this  loving  young 
woman,  who  represents  so  beautifully  the  "soothing,  unspeak- 
able charm  of  gentle  womanhood,  which  supersedes  all  acqui- 
sitions, all  accomplishments,"  the  scene  over  vfhich  both  the 
Leweses  cried.  A realistic  scene  less  often  quoted  is  that 
description  of  Milly  as  the  busy  housewife  and  mother,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  welfare  of  her  little  family.  She  has  gone 


^Ibid..  Chap.  IV. 
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But  about  half-past  five  o» clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  there  were  any  angels  watching  round 
her  bed,  — and  angels  mi^t  be  glad  of  such 
an  office,  — they  saw  ilrs.  Barton  rise  up 
quietly,  careful  not  to  disturb  the  slumber- 
ing Amos,  who  was  snoring  the  snore  of  the 
just,  light  her  candle,  prop  herself  upright 
with  the  pillov’s,  throw  the  warm  shawl  round 
her  shoulders,  and  renev^  her  attack  on  the 
heap  of  undarned  stockings.  She  darned  away 
until  she  heard  Nanny  stirring,  and  then  drov/- 
siness  ceime  v/ith  the  dav/n;  the  candle  vias  put 
out,  and  she  sank  into  a doze.  But  at  nine 
o^ clock  she  was  at  the  breakfast- table,  busy 
cutting  bread-and-butter  for  five  hungry 
mouths,  while  Nanny,  baby  on  one  arm,  in  rosy 
cheeks,  fat  neck,  and  nightgown,  brought  in 
a jug  of  hot  milk-and-water.^ 

The  Scenes  surpass  all  George  Eliotts  later  works  in  pathos, 
and  the  sympathy  that  is  "always  a source  of  love”  v;ells 
within  us  as  we  see  poor  tired  Milly  bidding  her  children 
farewell,  and  the  bereaved  husband  reproaching  himself  for 
a possible  lack  of  thoughtfulness  as  he  throws  himself  on 
her  grave  in  an  excess  of  grief. 

Many  touches  of  sympathetic  realism  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  other  Scenes,  as  v/ell.  As  Lewes  had  explained  to 
Blackwood  in  his  offer  of  these  stories  by  his  anonymous 
"friend,”  there  appeared  in  them  a new  element;  namely. 


^Ibid. . Chap.  II. 
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the  realistic  treatment  of  the  clergy,  who  were  to  he  rep- 
resented "like  every  other  class,  v/ith  the  humors,  sorrov/s, 
and  troubles  of  other  men."^  He  had  taken  care  also  to  as- 
sure Blackwood  that  the  treatment  was  to  be  "sympathetic." 

And  so  it  was.  Many  wise  and  admirable  words  are  placed  by 
the  author  in  the  mouths  of  Mr.  Gilfil  and  ITr.  Tryan,  and 
any  satire  on  the  foibles  of  other  clergymen  mentioned  is 
far  from  unkind.  Although  she  had  lost  her  ov/n  orthodox 
faith,  George  Eliot  gives  an  admirable  interpretation  of  the 
sincerity  with  v/hich  Mr.  Tryan,  for  example,  attempts  to  ful- 
fill his  ideals.  She  pictures  him  as  he  sits  in  his  locked 
study,  moaning  to  himself,  in  a moment  of  depression,  over 
his  past  transgressions  and  over  the  tribulations  of  his  min- 
isterial life.  She  comments  pityingly: 

While  we  are  coldly  discussing  a man^s  career, 
sneering  at  his  mistakes,  blaming  his  rashness, 
and  labelling  his  opinions  "Evangelical  and 
narrow,"  or  "Latitudinarian  and  Pantheistic," 
or  "Anglican  and  supercilious,"  that  man,  in 
his  solitude,  is  perhaps  shedding  hot  tears  be- 
cause his  sacrifice  is  a hard  one,  uecause 
strength  and  patience  are  failing  him  to  speak 
the  difficult  word  and  do  the  difficult  deed.^ 

She  comments  later  that  there  are  few  really  romantic  heroes 

in  the  world,  the  progress  of  which  has  not  been  furthered 


JCross,  i,  p.  301* 

^Janet ^ s Repentance , Chap.  VIII 
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by  blameless  individuals. 

The  blessed  work  of  helping  the  world  forv/ard, 
happily  does  not  wait  to  be  done  by  perfect 
men;  and  I should  imagine  that  neither  Luther 
nor  John  Bunyan,  for  example,  would  have  sat- 
isfied the  modern  demand  for  an  ideal  hero, 
who  believes  nothing  but  what  is  true,  feels 
nothing  but  what  is  exalted,  and  does  nothing 
but  what  is  graceful.  The  real  heroes  of 
G-od^s  making  are  quite  different.^ 

Again,  she  remarks  that  even  though,  in  some  cases,  "folly 

often  mistook  itself  for  wisdom"  and  selfishness  went  by 

the  name  of  religion,  Evangelicism  has  Drought  to  the  little 

village  of  Milby 

that  idea  of  duty,  that  recognition  of  some- 
thing to  be  lived  for  beyond  the  mere  satis- 
faction of  self,  which  is  to  the  moral  life 
what  the  addition  of  a great  central  ganglion 
is  to  animal  life.  No  man  can  begin  to  mould 
himself  on  a faith  or  an  idea  without  rising  to 
a hi^er  order  of  experience:  a principle 
of  subordination,  of  self-mastery,  has  been 
introduced  into  his  nature;  he  is  no  longer 
a mere  bundle  of  impressions,  desires,  and 

impulses. 2 

Many  readers  have  admired  the  realistic  opening  of  Vt. 
Gilfil^ s Love  Story . perhaps  the  only  fiction  without  a mor- 
al G-eorge  Sliot  ever  wrote.  There  she  pictures  the  old 
clergyman,  whose  funeral  has  just  been  held:  the  riding 
parson  who  chose  his  sermons  at  random,  without  consideration 
of  topic,  from  a large  heap  of  pastoral  lessons;  who 
had  dared  to  give  the  Squire  "a  rough  lick  with  his  tongue;" 


kbid..  Chap.  VIII. 
^Ibid. . Chap.  X. 
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and  forbore  to  scold  "dirty  Dame  Fripp"  for  absence  from 
church  and  sent  her  a great  piece  of  bacon  that  she  might 
relish  the  taste  of  bacon-fat  sacrificed  through  fondness 
for  her  pet  pig.  This  little  touch  is  a humorous  reflec- 
tion of  George  Eliot’s  sympathy  for  the  pathos  of  old  age. 
She  says  later  in  the  same  chapter: 

I,  at  least,  hardly  ever  look  at  a bent  old 
man  or  a wizened  old  woman,  but  I see  also, 
with  my  mind’s  eye,  that  Past  of  which  they 
romance  of  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  seems 
sometimes  of  feeble  interest  and  significance, 
compared  with  that  drama  of  hope  and  love 
which  has  long  ago  reached  its  catastrophe, 
and  left  the  poor  soul,  like  a dim  and  dusty 
stage,  with  all  its  sweet  garden  scenes  and 
fair  perspectives  overturned  and  thrust  out 
of  si^t.l 

A like  kindliness  is  shov/n  in  her  genial  satire  on  the  two 
doctors.  Pilgrim  and  Pratt,  of  Janet’s  Repentance,  who  pos- 
sess "that  sort  of  friendly  contempt  v/hich  is  always  condu- 
cive to  a good  understanding  between  professional  men,"  and 
who  present  a decided  contrast  in  all  except  opposition  to 
a newcomer;  on  crotchety  llrs.  Hackit,  greatly  edified  by  the 
sermon  on  honesty  but  apparently  never  "much  struck  with  the 
sermon  on  anger:"  and  on  Mrs.  Linnet,  who  had 

become  a reader  of  religious  books  since  Mr. 
Tryan’s  advent;  and  as  she  vras  in  the  habit 
of  confining  her  perusal  to  the  purely  secular 


^Loc.  cit. 
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portions,  which  bore  a very  small  proportion 
to  the  whole,  she  could  make  rapid  progress 
through  a large  number  of  volumes,^ 

Turning  from  the  above  excerpts,  which  reveal  so  plain- 
ly the  love  of  hiimanity  which  is  a distinguishing  mark  of 
George  Eliotts  realism,  let  us  examine,  in  Adam  Bede . an  even 
lengthier  advocacy  of  realism  in  literature  than  in  the 
Scenes.  In  her  second  work  of  fiction,  George  Eliot  devotes 
almost  the  v/hole  of  the  opening  chapter  of  Book  II  to  a re- 
iteration of  her  belief  in  a truthful  presentation  of  life 
as  the  basis  of  literature.  Answering  an  imagined  reproach 
that  she  had,  in  the  previous  chapter,  allowed  to  slip  by 
an  opportunity  for  Minister  Irwine  to  give  Arthur  Donni- 
thorne  some  truly  spiritual  advice,  she  admits  that  she 
might  have  put  beautiful  things  into  his  mouth  if  she  had 
"held  it  the  highest  vocation  of  the  novelist  to  represent 
things  as  they  never  had  been  and  never  will  be."  Her  aim, 
however,  is  to  "give  a faithful  account  of  men  and  things" 
as  she  has  observed  them,  Her  understanding  may  be  faulty; 
but,  she  adds, 

I feel  as  much  bound  to  tell  you  as  precise- 
ly as  I can  what  that  reflection  is,  as  if 
I were  in  the  witness-box  narrating  my  ex- 
perience on  oath. 

All  clergymen  are  not  zealous,  and  her  picture  of  Parson 


^Janet ^s  Repentance , Chap.  Ill 
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Irv/ine  is  to  be  a truthful  one  even  though  a reader  may  beg 
to  have  the  vrarld  touched  up  v/ith  a "tasteful  pencil”  which 
will  conceal  the  fact  that  life  is  a "mixed  entangled  af- 
fair" and  that  human  beings  are  neither  wholly  evil  nor  en- 
tirely virtuous,  One^s  fellow-mortals 

must  be  accepted  as  they  are;  , . . and  it  is 
these  people — amongst  whom  your  life  is  passed — 
that  it  is  needful  you  should  tolerate,  pity, 
and  love  . . . and  I would  not, even  if  I had 
the  choice,  be  the  clever  novelist  who  could 
create  a v;orld  so  much  better  than  this,  in 
which  we  get  up  in  the  morning  to  do  our  daily 
work,  that  you  v/ould  be  likely  to  turn  a hard- 
er, colder  eye  on  the  dusty  streets  and  the  com- 
mon green  fields  — on, the  real  breathing  men 
and  women,  who  can  be  chilled  by  your  indiffer- 
ence or  injured  by  your  prejudice;  who  can  be 
cheered  and  helped  onward  by  your  fellow-feel- 
ing, your  forbearance,  your  outspoken  brave 
justice. 

So  I am  content  to  tell  my  simple  story, 
without  trying  to  make  things  seem  better  than 
they  are;  dreading  nothing  indeed,  out  falsity, 
v/hich,  in  spite  of  one’s  best  efforts,  there 
is  reason  to  dread.  Falsehood  is  so  easy,  truth 
so  difficult.  The  pencil  is  conscious  of  a de- 
lightful facility  in  drawing  a griffin  — the 
longer  the  claws,  and  the  larger  the  wings,  the 
better;  but  that  marvellous  facility  that  we 
mistook  for  genius,  is  apt  to  forsake  us  when 
we  v/ant  to  draw  a real  unexaggerated  lion.  Ex- 
amine your  words  well,  and  you  will  find  that, 
even  when  you  have  no  motive  to  be  false,  it 
is  very  hard  to  say  the  exact  truth,  even  about 
your  own  immediate  feelings  — much  harder  than 
to  say  something  fine  about  them  which  is  not 
the  exact  truth. 

The  novelist  then  refers  to  her  own  delight  in  the  realistic 
Dutch  school  of  painting  v.l  th  its  faithful  pictures  of  "mo- 
notonous homely"  lives.  Such  lives  are  the  lot  of  more  hu- 
man beings  than  a life  of  "tragic  suffering  or  v/orld- stirring 
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actions,”  and  George  Eliot  turns  "without  shrinking"  from 
heroic  warriors 

to  an  old  woman  bending  over  her  flower-pot, 
or  eating  her  solitary  dinner,  while  the 
noonday  light  . , . falls  on  . . . all  those 
cheap  common  things  which  are  the  precious 
necessaries  of  life  to  her. 

Does  the  idealistic  reader  say  that  these  are  vulgar,  un- 
lovely details?  But  most  human  beings  are  without  beauty; 
and  yet,  says  George  Eliot, 

Thank  God;  human  feeling  is  like  the  mighty 
rivers  that  bless  the  earth:  it  does  not 
wait  for  beauty--it  flows  with  resistless 
force  and  brings  beauty  with  it. 

Exterior  beauty  is  admirable,  but  we  must  give  our  affec- 
tion as  well  to  that  other  beauty  which  lies  "in  the  secret 
of  deep  human  sympathy."  Never  must  there  be  banished  from 
the  region  of  art  the  "common  coarse  people  who  have  no 
picturesque  sentimental  wretchedness,”  for  to  omit  them 
from  our  picture  of  life  is  to  create  a world  of  extremes. 

Therefore  let  Art  always  remind  us  of  them; 
therefore  let  us  always  have  men  ready  to 
give  the  loving  pains  of  a life  to  the 
faithful  representing  of  commonplace  things  . . . 
There  are  few  prophets  in  the  world;  few  sub- 
limely beautiful  women;  few  heroes.  I can’t 
afford  to  give  all  my  love  and  reverence  to 
such  rarities:  I want  a great  deal  of  those 
feelings  for  my  every-day  fellow-men  . . . 

It  is  . . . more  needful  that  my  heart  should 
swell  with  loving  admiration  at  some  trait  of 
gentle  goodness  in  the  faulty  people  who  sit 
at  the  same  hearth  with  me  . . . than  at  the 
deeds  of  heroes  whom  I shall  never  know  ex- 
cept by  hearsay. 
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After  this  emphatic  statement  of  George  Eliot’s  creed  as  a 
realist,  the  chapter  in  question,  called  "In  1/Vhich  the  Story 
Pauses  a Little,"  continues  the  analysis  of  Clergyman  Ir- 
wine,  whose  simple  and  good  humored  courtesy  had  a more  whole- 
some effect  upon  his  parish  than  the  severer  methods  of  his 
zealous  successor. 

As  if  all  the  foregoing  statements  concerning  realism 
were  not  enough  to  render  her  viewpoint  unmistakable,  she  re- 
fers in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss , the  most  autobiographical  of 
her  fiction,  once  again  to  the  tragedy  of  common  lives.  JVir. 
Tulliver  has  lost  all  his  property,  and  has,  in  his  contrari- 
ness, suddenly  shifted  from  an  unwillingness  to  be  indebted 
to  his  wife's  family  to  the  attitude  that  aid  from  them  would 
be  the  most  proper  thing  in  the  world.  Anything  is  easier, 
says  George  Eliot,  than  to  face  the  fact  of  defeat,  thorough 
failure,  and  the  necessity  of  beginning  life  all  over  again. 

Mr.  Tulliver' s obstinacy  is  as  great  as  that  of  some  very 
lofty  character  in  a great  drama,  and  there  is  genuine  sad- 
ness in  the  calamity  that  has  followed  close  upon  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  vanity. 

The  pride  and  obstinacy  of  ipillers  and  other 
insignificant  people,  whom  you  pass  unnoticing- 
ly  upon  the  road  every  day,  have  their  tragedy 
too;  but  it  is  of  that  unwept,  hidden  sort  that 
goes  on  from  generation  from  generation,  and 
leaves  no  record, — such  tragedy,  perhaps,  as  lies 
in  the  conflicts  of  young  souls,  hungry  for  joy,  un- 
der a lot  made  suddenly  hard  to  them,  under  the 
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dreariness  of  a home  where  the  morning  brings 
no  promise  with  it,  and  vfeere  the  unexpectant 
discontent  of  worn  and  disappointed  parents  weighs 
on  the  children  like  a damp,  thick  air,  in  which 
all  the  functions  of  life  are  depressed.! 

In  a letter  of  April  4,  1861  to  her  publisher  Blackwood, 
G-eorge  Eliot  repeats  her  doctrine  of  realism  when  she  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  Mill  on  the  Floss . that  the  "very  soul 
of  her  intention”  in  that  novel  was  ”the  exhibition  of  the 
right  on  both  sides. She  is  astonished  at  the  lack  of 
penetration  on  the  part  of  one  critic  viho  attributes  to  her 
a disdain  for  Maggie’s  brother  Tom.  How,  she  inquires, 
could  the  critic  himself,  or  any  reader,  feel  solicitude 
for  the  young  man  unless  she  as  author  had  first  drawn  him 
with  love  and  respect?  A few  months  before  making  this 
comment,  she  had  declared  to  her  publisher  that,  in  the 
desire  to  offer  a truthful  picture  of  life,  she  had  sin- 
cerely refrained,  or  attempted  to  refrain  from  holding  up 
any  one  class  of  persons  or  any  one  form  of  character  to 
’’reprobation  or  to  exclusive  admiration’.’ 

Tom  is  painted  with  as  much  love  and  pity 
as  Maggie;  and  I am  so  far  from  hating  the 
Dodsons  myself  that  I am  rather  aghast  to 
find  them  ticketed  with  such  very  ugly 
adjectives. 3 


!Mill  on  the  Floss , Book  III,  Chap.  I. 
2Cross,  ii,  p.  214. 

^Ibid. , ii,  p.  167. 
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George  Eliotts  constant  insistence  upon  realism  as 
the  basis  of  literature  recalls  the  controversy  over  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  elopement  of  Maggie  Tulliver  with 
Stephen  Guest  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss . and  the  author’s  de- 
fense of  her  characterization  together  with  her  comments 
upon  the  proper  bounds  of  art.  Ruskin  condemned  the  moral 
tone  of  the  book,  which,  he  says,  contains  not  a single 
person  ”of  the  smallest  importance  to  anybody  in  the  world” 
but  himself;  and  Swinburne,  speaking  of  the  ’’reluctant,  in- 
credulous rage  of  disenchantment  and  disgust”  with  which  he 
came  upon  the  ’’thrice -unhappy  third  part,”  refers  to  the 
’’hideous  transformation  by  which  Maggie  is  debased.”^ 

Stephen  less  vehemently  expresses  his  view  that  the  love 
affair  jars  upon  one  because  it  is  not  a natural  develop- 
ment of  character.  V/ishing  that  Volume  III  might  be  de- 
stroyed, he  says: 

I am  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the 
readers  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  when  they 
entreated  Richardson  to  save  Lovelace’s 
soul.  Do,  I mentally  exclaim,  save  this 
charming  Maggie,  from  damning  herself  by 
this  irrelevant  and  discordant  degrada- 
tion.2 


^Cooke,  p.  301. 
^Stephen,  p.  104. 
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On  the  other  hand,  to  Itiathilde  Blind  and  other  admiring  read- 
ers, the  incident  of  the  elopement  is  psychologically  true, 
Maggie’s  temporary  yielding  to  temptation  proceeding,  not 
from  physical  passion,  but  from  a desire  for  affection  and 
the  yearning  for  a wider  life.  The  biographer  May,  believ- 
ing that  it  is  a ’’question  of  something  forceful,  elemental, 
instinctive,”  that  is,  sexual  attraction,  defends  the  novel- 
ist’s presentation  of  character  in  Maggie,  and,  referring  to 
the  critic  quoted  just  above,  comments: 

And  then  comes  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  with  his 
donnish  complacent  superiority,  his  super- 
ficial a priori  theories  of  consistency,  to 
tell  us  that  the  elopement  with  Stephen  which 
is  the  very  crux  and  climax  of  the  whole 
tragedy,  a thing  implicit  from  the  very  be- 
ginning in  1/Iaggie’s  nature  to  tell  us,  with 
an  air  of  well  bred,  good-humored  supercil- 
iousness, that  it  is  ’’irrelevant.”! 

Saintsbury,  recalling  in  1895  that  it  required  twenty  years 

previously  a certain  amount  of  ’’cussedness”  not  to  be  a 

George-Bliotite , regards  the  objections  to  the  Maggie- 

Stephen  relation  as  ’’uncritical”  and  ’’suspects”  impishly 

that  most  women  resent  the  episode  because  they  ’’feel  the 

imputation  to  be  true.”^ 

G-eorge  Eliot  herself,  although  freely  admitting  the 
justice  of  Bulwer’s  criticism  that  Maggie  is  too  passive  in 

Ij.  Lewis  May,  G-eorge  Eliot , p.  201. 

^George  Saintsbury,  Corrected  Impressions , p.  166. 
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the  Red  Deeps  quarrel  scene,  and  that  the  final  tragedy  is 

not  adequately  prepared  for,  defends  the  leading  character 

of  the  Mill,  a novel  which  she  had  written  "faithfully  and 

with  intense  feeling.”^  In  a letter  to  her  publisher,  she 

refuses  to  admit  a defect  in  the  relation  of  Maggie  toward 

Stephen  Guest,  who,  remarks  Elizabeth  Haldane — alluding  to 

a dictum  attributed  to  Thackeray  that  no  woman  could  ever 

really  distinguish  a cad  from  a gentleman — is  certainly  no 

bounder  "even  if  not  a gentleman.”^  If  she  errs,  says 

George  Eliot,  in  the  knowledge  of  what  Maggie  would  do  when 

faced  with  the  temptation  of  accepting  the  devotion  of  her 

/ 

cousin  Lucy’s  fiance,  then  she  should  not  have  written  the 
book  at  all. 

If  the  ethics  of  art  do  not  admit  the  truth- 
ful presentation  of  a character  essentially 
noble,  but  liable  to  great  error--error  that 
is  anguish  to  its  own  nobleness — then,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  ethics  of  art  are  too  narrow, 
and  must  be  widened  to  correspond  with  a 
widening  psychology.^ 

As  the  quotations  previously  given  have  plainly  indi- 
cated, the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  George  Eliot’s 
realism  is  the  tender,  pitying  tolerance  she  exhibits 
toward  human  foibles,  a quality  which  led  the  French  critic 
Brunetiere  to  refer  to  her  as  the  very  soul  of  English 
realism.  This  attitude  she  held  to  the  last,  as  shown,  for 
example,  in  the  opening  essay,  "Looking  Inward,"  of  her  last 

ICross,  ii,  p.  269. 

SElizabeth  Haldane,  George  Eliot  and  Her  Times . p.  172. 

3Cross,  ii,  p.  190. 
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published  work,  The  Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such.  This 

volume,  apparently  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  write  in  the 

manner  of  Lamb,  begins  with  a frank  statement  by  Theophrastus 

(a  slight  bit  of  fictitious  machinery  which  is  dropped  after 

the  second  essay) , who  acknowledges  that  he  does  not  consider 

himself  superior  in  the  least  to  those  readers  whose  foibles 

he  is  about  to  examine.  Recalling  the  childish  imagination 

which  led  him,  as  a lad,  to  fancy  himself  a superior  dancer 

in  the  eyes  of  his  audience,  he  wonders  what  sort  of  hornpipe 

he  may  be  unconsciously  performing  now.  The  possibility  of 

the  repetition  of  his  youthful  vanity  causes  him  to  comment: 

Thus,  if  I laugh  at  you,  0 fellow-men  I if  I 
trace  with  curious  interest  your  labyrinthine 
self-delusions,  note  the  inconsistencies  in 
your  zealous  adhesions,  and  smile  at  your 
helpless  endeavors  in  a rashly  chosen  part, 
it  is  not  that  I feel  myself  aloof  from  you: 
the  more  intimately  I seem  to  discern  your 
weaknesses,  the  stronger  to  me  is  the  proof 
that  I share  them.l 

Conscious  only  too  well  of  the  common  fault  of  being  absurd 

without  a realization  of  one’s  folly,  Theophrastus,  or,  to 

drop  that  ’’pale  and  dubious  ghost, G-eorge  Eliot  concludes 

the  introductory  essay  with  a repetition  of  the  thought  that 

in  remarking  upon  the  weaknesses  of  her  acquaintances,  she  is 

aware  of  a kinship  with  them. 

That  a gratified  sense  of  superiority  is  at 
the  root  of  barbarous  laughter  may  be  at  least 


1 Theophrastus  Such,  p.  4. 

2’»Three  Small  Books  by  Great  Writers,”  Fraser’ s Magazine , 
100:  103,  July,  1879. 
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half  the  truth.  But  there  is  a loving 
laughter  in  which  the  only  recognized 
superiority  is  that  of  the  ideal  self, 
the  God  within,  holding  the  mirror  and 
the  scourge  for  our  own  pettiness  as  well 
as  our  neighbors.! 

A pleasant  repetition  of  the  same  theme  had  also 
appeared  in  the  volume  of  verse  called  The  Legend  of  Jubal 
and  Other  Poems « published  five  years  prior  to  Theophrastus 
Such.  The  poem  A Minor  Prophet  represents  the  writer  as 
listening  to  a "vegetarian  seer”,  who  loves  to  picture  the 
future,  when  the  Sahara  will  be  peopled  with  retired  mer- 
chants who  purchase  coolness  ”as  we  order  coal;”  when  all 
the  meaner  animals,  "smoked  and  elbowed  out  of  life,”  will 
live  but  in  pictures;  and  when  by  virtue  of  a vegetarian 
diet 


All  will  be  harmony  of  hue  and  line. 

Bodies  and  minds  all  perfect,  limbs  well-turned. 
And  talk  quite  free  from  aught  erroneous. 

The  author,  however,  cannot  bring  herself  to  relish  the 

view  of  a perfect  world  unpeopled  by  the  "faulty,  struggling 

human  kind.”  Her  longings  fail  to  reach  the  height  of  a 

universe  without  a blemish. 


I fall 

Into  short-sighted  pity  for  the  men 
Who  living  in  those  perfect  future  times 
Will  not  know  half  the  dear  imperfect  things 
That  move  my  smiles  and  tears--will  never  know 
The  fine  old  incongruities  that  raise 
My  friendly  laugh;  the  innocent  conceits 
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That  like  a needless  eyeglass  or  black  patch 
Give  those  who  wear  them  harmless  happiness; 

The  twists  and  cracks  in  our  poor  earthenware, 

That  touch  me  to  more  conscious  fellowship 
I am  not  myself  the  finest  Parian) 

With  my  coevals. 

The  reference  to  Brunetiere  recalls  the  difference 
between  the  realism  of  George  Eliot,  the  keynote  of  which 
is  kindliness,  and  that  of  Flaubert  and  his  disciples,  the 
keynote  of  which  is  detachment.  There  is,  says  Brunetiere, 
a veritable  abyss  between  English  and  French  realism.^ 
Flaubert,  in  Madame  Bovary  for  example,  describes  the  little 
village  of  Yonville  ironically,  disparagingly;  George  Eliot 
loves  the  Midland  counties  and  paints  them  affectionately 
as  they  are.  By  an  extraordinary  aberration  of  judgment, 
however,  all  French  critics  except  Montegut  and  Scherer, 
continues  Brunetiere,  ascribe  to  the  English  novelist  the 
impassivity  of  a philosophic  observer,  a haughty  artistic 
indifference  to  the  miseries  of  the  world.  And  all  the  time, 
comments  the  French  writer,  a great  current  of  tender  sympa- 
thy, all  the  more  effective  because  of  restraint,  is  coursing 
through  the  novels  of  George  Eliot. 

Tandis  que  jamais  peut-^tre  on  n*a  senti 
circular  dans  toute  une  oeuvre  un  plus 
large  courant  de  sympathie,  d^autant  plus 
entralnant  qu’il  se  contient  lui  meme  entre 
de  plus  fortes  digues,  a la  mani^re  d*iin 
grand  fleuve  dont  les  eaux  ne  roulent  que 
plus  puissants,  resserre'^es  entre  leurs  quais 
de  granit.2 


^Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  1^  Roman  Naturaliste , p.  213. 
Sibld. , p.  218. 
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The  Dodsons  of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  blundering  and  absurd 
as  they  are,  George  Eliot  delineates  with  a delicate  and 
firm  hand.  She  realizes,  says  Brunetiere,  what  the  French 
naturalists  only  half  comprehend;  namely,  that  the  value  of 
men  may  be  measured  by  something  other  than  education  or 
even  their  intelligence,  and  the  worth  of  women  by  something 
more  than  their  appeal  to  the  senses,  or  even  their  beauty. 
From  this  greater  understanding  of  life  comes  the  dignity, 
the  profundity,  the  real  beauty  of  English  realism.  Con- 
tinuing the  thought  of  the  benevolent  attitude  of  a creator 
of  art,  ho  asks.  Would  not  the  charm  of  Dutch  paintings 
disappear  if  the  beholder  were  to  suspect  for  a moment  that 
they  were  not  painted  with  love?  And  the  affectionate  and 
intelligent  sympathy  of  George  Eliot  can  be  replaced  by  no 
scientist’s  scalpel  or  compass.  She  alone,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  has  made  the  English  peasant  speak. 

Brunetiere  does  not  know  exactly  against  whom  in 
England  George  Eliot  was  preaching  realism;  it  was  certainly 
neither  Dickens  nor  Thackeray.  It  must  have  been,  he  con- 
cludes, for  the  benefit  of  Carlyle,  that  "grand  assembleur 
de  nuages."  (The  present  writer  recalls  that  the  author  of 
Sartor  Resartus , in  his  annoyance  over  the  damaging  effect 
on  man’s  dignity  from  the  acceptance  of  the  development 
theory,  said  once  of  evolution  to  a group  of  young  men. 
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"Fifty  lashes  to  the  first  one  of  you  who  mentions  it."^) 

In  George  Eliot’s  long  manifesto  of  realism  in  the  very 

heart  of  Adam  Bede « she  expresses  the  belief  that  although 

the  mirror  may  be  defective,  she  is  bound  to  represent  life 

as  it  appears  to  her.  In  contrast  to  this  modest  novelist, 

the  French  realistic  writers,  says  the  French  critic,  never 

admit  the  possibility  of  their  being  wrong. ^ And  what  is 

Zola’s  materialist  art?  It  is  an  art  which,  sacrificing 

form  to  matter  and  sentiment  to  sensation,  panders  to  the 

lowest  tendencies  of  human  beings  instead  of  attempting  to 

raise  their  intelligence  up  to  its  own  level. 

C’est  un  art  . , . qui  parle  enfin  son 
langage  a la  fouls,  je  veux  dire  qui  trouve 
plus  facile  de  donner  I’art  en  proie  aux 
instincts  les  plus  grossiers  des  masses  que 
d’elever  leur  intelligence  jusqu’a  la 
hauteur  de  I’art.^ 

Is  humanity,  asks  Brunetiere,  composed  only  of  rascals,  fools, 
and  grotesque  people?  Certainly  not  one  of  the  many  duties 
of  the  artist  requires  the  mutilation  of  nature. 

To  the  naturalistic  fictionist  of  the  school  of  Zola, 
the  experimental  novel  is  simply  an  inquiry  into  "nature, 
beings,  and  things";  the  novelist  himself  is  merely  a re- 

Iny,"  »»(}0orge  Eliot  and  Carlyle,"  Nation.  32:  301, 
March  24,  1881. 

^Brunetiere,  0£.  cit . , p.  210. 

^Ibld. , p.  3. 
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corder  vfho  is  forbidden  to  judge  and  conclude.^  Instead  of 

mere  observation,  as  in  astronomy,  the  writer  makes  use  of 

experimentation,  and,  isolating  the  subject  for  study  as  in 

medicine,  he  examines  phenomena  in  order  to  become  master  of 

them,  to  acquire,  in  the  case  of  the  novel,  a knowledge  of 

the  passionate  and  intellectual  life.  The  tender  sympathy 

of  an  author  like  George  Eliot  weakens  a novel  by  ruining 

the  clearness  of  its  outline.  Says  Zola  himself,  who  in  his 

writings  has^in  the  opinion  of  Bliss  Perry, done  "more  than 

any  dozen  other  men  to  bring  realism  into  disrepute:"^ 

One  cannot  imagine  a chemist  becoming  in- 
censed with  azote  because  this  body  is  in- 
jurious to  life,  or  sympathizing  with  oxygen 
for  the  contrary  reason.  In  the  same  way,  a 
novelist  who  feels  the  need  of  becoming  in- 
dignant with  vice,  or  applauding  virtue,  not 
only  spoils  the  data  he  produces,  for  his 
intervention  is  as  trying  as  it  is  useless, 
but  the  work  loses  its  strength;  it  is  no 
longer  a marble  page,  hewn  from  the  block  of 
reality;  it  is  matter  worked  up,  kneaded  by 
the  emotions  of  the  author,  and  such  emotions 
are  always  subject  to  prejudices  and  errors.*^ 

No  such  "marble  page"  was  the  aim  of  George  Eliot. 

In  composing  her  first  fiction,  she  had  the  purpose  of 
representing  her  characters  and  surroundings,  not  with  un- 
deviating accuracy,  not  with  absolute  truth  but  with  essen- 
tial likeness  to  life.  Writing  to  her  publisher  in  June, 


^Belle  Sherman,  translator  of  Zola’s  Experimental 
Novel  and  Other  Essays . p.  25. 

^Bliss  Perry,  A Study  of  Prose  Fiction,  p.  238. 
^Zola,  0£.  cit . , p.  126. 
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1857  concerning  her  third  Scene , Janet* s Repentance , she 

says  very  definitely  of  her  method: 

Everything  is  softened  from  the  fact,  so 
far  as  art  is  permitted  to  soften  and  yet 
to  remain  essentially  true.^ 

Later,  she  includes  in  those  undated  notebook  jottings 

afterwards  published  by  Charles  Lewes  in  the  volume  of  Essays 

as  "Leaves  from  a Notebook," — comments  which  must  have  been 

written,  he  says,  some  time  after  the  publication  of  Middle- 

march-  »a  similar  statement  concerning  the  duty  of  art. 

It  is  for  art  to  present  images  of  a lovelier 
order  than  the  actual,  gently  winning  the 
affections,  and  so  determining  the  taste. 2 

Thus,  the  statement  of  Bliss  Perry  that  George  Eliot 
is  a "realist  to  the  core"3  must  be  read  with  the  qualifica- 


tion that  he  is  using  the  word  in  the  second  of  the  three 
conceptions  of  realism — the  copying  of  actual  facts,  the 
deliberate  selection  of  the  commonplace,  and  the  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  "unpleasant"- -which  he  combines  in  the  follow- 
ing working  definition: 

Realistic  fiction  is  that  which  does  not 
shrink  from  the  commonplace  or  from  the 
unpleasant  in  its  effort  to  depict  things 
as  they  are,  life  as  it  is. 4 


^Cross,  i,  p.  329, 

^Essays,  edited  by  Charles  Lewes,  p.  287, 
^Perry,  op.  clt . . p.  236. 

^Ibld. . p.  229. 
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She  exhibits,  however,  as  two  points  of  similarity  with  the 

later  realists,  a prevailing  scientific  tone  in  her  work, 

and  an  impartiality  with  which  she  presents  the  divergent 

views  of  various  groups.  Somewhere  she  has  remarked  upon 

the  annoyance  of  freethinkers,  irritated  because  she  ’*has 

not  loaded  the  dice  in  their  favor,”  and,  in  a letter  to 

Madame  Bodichon  in  1862,  she  says; 

I have  too  profound  a conviction  of  the  effi- 
cacy that  lies  in  all  sincere  faith,  and  the 
spiritual  blight  that  comes  with  no  faith, 
to  have  any  negative  propagandism  in  me.  In 
fact  I have  very  little  sympathy  with  Free- 
thinkers as  a class,  and  have  lost  all  in- 
terest in  mere  antagonism  to  religious 
doctrines.! 

As  a result  we  have  the  objectivity  with  ^ich  she,  as  a 
skeptic,  pictures  the  various  clergymen  in  her  fiction,  and 
the  religious  attitudes  of  characters  like  the  sincere 
Dolly  Winthrop,  who  tries  to  share  with  Silas  the  comfort 
she  derives  from  her  simple  theology.  A sympathetic  comment 
on  the  church-going  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shepperton,  the 
locale  of  Gllfil* 3 Love  Story. likewise  indicates  Eliot’s 
tolerant  views: 

And  then  they  made  their  way  back  again 
through  the  miry  lanes,  perhaps  almost  as 
much  the  better  for  this  simple  weekly 
tribute  to  what  they  knew  of  good  and 


!Cros3,  il,  p.  249. 
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right,  as  many  a more  wakeful  and  critical 
congregation  of  the  present  day.l 

This  tolerance  is  often  adorned  with  the  rich  humor  which 
most  critics  agree  is  a distinguishing  mark  of  the  genius 
of  this  novelist,  Tfthom,  strangely  enough,  Oscar  Browning 
never  heard  utter  an  amusing  remark  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion.^ In  justice  to  George  Eliot,  one  must  supplement  this 
last  comment  by  one  from  a person  who  had  greater  opportun- 
ity to  become  familiar  with  her  every  mood.  Her  husband, 
in  speaking  of  the  "restrained,  impressive”  speech  which  won 
her  an  "awed  attention”  from  strangers  said: 

But  to  those  very  near  to  her  there  was 
another  side  of  her  nature,  scarcely  sus- 
pected by  outside  friends  and  acquaintances. 

No  one  could  be  more  capable  of  enjoying  and 
of  communicating  genuine,  loving,  hearty, 
uncontrollable  laughter.^ 

We  have,  then,  in  her  "softened"  presentation  of  life 
selectiveness  of  detail  in  place  of  the  inclusion  of  minutiae 
as  in  extreme  realism.  This  characteristic  is  especially  to 
be  noted  in  her  treatment  of  sex,  which  to  a degree  reflects 
the  Victorian  attitude  described  facetiously  by  Wingfield- 
Stratford  when  speaking  of  the  romances  of  the  period,  from 
which  the  unrestraint  of  the  generation  of  Shelley  had  de- 
parted: 

The  utmost  to  which  he  [jrennysoi^  ever  aspired 


^Mr.  Gilfil' s Love  Story,  Chap.  I. 

^Oscar  Browning,  Life  of  George  Eliot , p.  146. 
^Cross,  iii,  p.  310. 
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was  to  be  the  miller’s  daughter’s  necklace, 
and  in  this  innocuous  form  to  be  left  on  at 
ni^t.  Even  so,  he  was  perhaps  sailing  a 
little  close  to  the  wind.l 

George  Eliot’s  viewpoint  was  by  no  means  that  of  Zola, who 

stated  frankly  that  nothing  disgusted  him  except  stupidity. 

In  his  eyes,  creative  incapacity  was  the  only  immorality. 

You  are  highly  blamable  when  you  write 
badly.  That  is  the  only  crime  which  I 
can  admit  in  literature. 2 

In  place  of  the  ugly  scenes  of  Nana--the  picture  of  Muff at, 
for  example,  surprising  his  father-in-law  in  the  new  gold 
and  silver  bed  of  the  heroine,  whose  boudoir  was  becoming 
a "veritable  thoroughfare  so  continually  were  boots  wiped 
on  its  threshold’’ — v;e  find  in  George  Eliot’s  Silas  Marner 
the  marriage  of  Godfrey  with  the  drunken  Molly  disposed  of 
in  a few  words: 

It  was  an  ugly  story  of  low  passion,  delusion, 
and  waking  from  delusion,  which  needs  not  to 
be  dragged  from  the  privacy  of  Godfrey’s 
bitter  memory.^ 

A similar  reticence,  if  we  allov/  for  the  fact  that  the  story 
of  the  weaver  of  Raveloe  is  a poetically  conceived  tale,  is 
displayed  in  her  narratives  of  simple  little  Tessa  in  Romola 
and  of  Hetty,  who,  with  all  her  beauty,  was,  said  Mrs.  Foyser, 


^Esme  V/ingfield-Stratford,  Those  Earnest  Victorians. 

p . 96 . 

^Zola,  0£.  cit . . p.  365. 

^Silas  Marner.  Chap.  Ill* 
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"no  better  nor  a cherry  wi’  a hard  stone  inside  it."  Here 
there  is  no  attempt  to  emulate  the  desire  of  Zola  for  accur- 
acy in  such  matters,  the  latter,  in  the  interests  of  realism, 
visiting  back  stage  in  the  Varietes  and  securing  a supper  in- 
vitation at  the  home  of  a celebrated  demi-mondaine . 

V»lien  one  considers  the  contrast  between  George  Eliot’s 
conception  of  the  proper  treatment  of  sex  in  a realistic  pic- 
turization  of  life,  and  the  freedom  of  French  naturalism- -to 
her.  Fere  Goriot  was  a "hateful  book"--one  is  amused  to  think 
that  Adam  Bede , in  v/hich  she  carefully  selected  her  material, 
might  ever  have  been  considered  excessively  frank.  It  is  a 
surprise  to  a twentieth  century  reader  to  hear  of  the  famous 
review  in  the  Quarterly  of  1860,  which  finds  no  good  from  fic- 
tion like  George  Eliot’s,  stories  which 

fill  the  mind  with  details  of  imaginary 
vice  and  distress  and  crime,  or  which  teach 
it--instead  of  endeavoring  after  the  fulfil- 
ment of  simple  and  ordinary  duty — to  aim  at 
the  assurance  of  superiority  by  creating  for 
itself  fanciful  and  incomprehensible  perplex- 
ities 

Another  essay,  written  also  in  George  Eliot’s  own  lifetime, 
condemns  her  choice  of  the  seduction  theme.  The  author,  a 
protege"  of  Dr.  Jowett,  famous  Greek  scholar  and  master  of  Ba- 
liol,  finds  the  qualities  of  her  teaching  "purely  pernicious"^ 
and  deprecates  the  "indecorous  and  unpleasing  minuteness"  with 

^Elizabeth  Haldane,  George  Eliot  and  Her  Times,  Chap.  I. 

^Henry  H.  Lancaster,  "George  Eliot’s  Novels,"  Essays 
and  Reviews , p.  390. 
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which  she  enters  suggestively  into  every  detail  of  Hetty’s 
love  affair.  A more  sympathetic  and,  to  the  writer,  far 
more  just  commentator  on  the  question  of  George  Eliot’s  moral 
influence  is  Edmund  Gosse,  who,  although  he  writes  somewhat 
mockingly  of  her  as  a ’’thick-set  sibyl”  wearing  a pathetical- 
ly frivolous  Paris  hat,  and  has  nothing  to  offer  in  praise  of 
her  later  novels,  remarks  that  any  failure  of  hers  was  due 
mainly  from  an  innate  lack  of  charm,  "not  from  anything  ignoble 
or  impure  in  her  mental  disposition."^  Gosse  continues  by 
voicing  his  objection  to  her  didacticism,  and  he  expresses 
his  thought  amusingly  by  suggesting  as  an  epitaph  for  George 
Eliot  the  memorial  inscription  of  Swift  on  the  seventeenth 
century  architect-dramatist  Vanbrugh: 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a heavy  load  on  thee.^ 

To  Gosse,  her  "fatal  error"  was  that  for  the  last  ten  years 

of  her  life  she  did  "practically  nothing  but  lay  heavy  loads 

on  literature." 

The  above  comment  points  to  the  second  characteristic 
of  George  Eliot,  v/hich,  as  considered  by  Brunetiere,  sets  her 
apart  from  the  French  realists;  namely,  her  superior  concep- 
tion of  morality,  as  contrasted  with  the  French  aim  of  merely 

^Edmund  Gosse,  "George  Eliot  Again,"  Living  /ige . 303: 
704,  December  20,  1919. 

^Ibid.,  p.  712. 
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recording  experiments.  Her  preoccupation  with  the  ethical 

end  of  art,  her  teaching  of  the  inevitability  of  consequences, 

her  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  altruism  have  been  dealt 

with  earlier  in  this  essay.  A word  might  be  added  here  as  to 

her  reflection  of  the  particular  doctrine  of  renunciation 

preached  for  thirty  years  by  Carlyle,^  that  stern  moralist 

who  objected  to  the  Waverley  novels  as  "not  profitable  for 

doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  edification,  for  building  up  or 

2 

elevating  in  any  shape.” 

The  same  picturing  of  regeneration  through  suffering 
which  is  found  in  Dickens’  Tale  of  Two  Cities  and  in  Thacke- 
ray’s Henry  Esmond appears  in  the  sixth  book  of  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss , when  Maggie,  to  w^hom  the  affectionate  murmurings 
of  Stephen  Guest  are  like  ’’nectar  held  close  to  thirsty  lips,” 
awakens  to  the  realization  that  there  could  be  no  sacredness 
in  a life  with  Lucy’s  fiance.  To  Stephen’s  plea  that  the 
’’natural  law”  of  their  mutual  attraction  transcends  every 
other,  she  answers: 

I’m  quite  sure  that  is  wrong  ...  If  the 
past  is  not  to  bind  us,  where  can  duty  lie? 

We  should  have  no  law  but  the  inclination 
of  the  moment. 

Then,  as  if  arguing  with  herself  as  she  strengthens  her  resolve 


pLovett  and  Hughes,  History  of  the  Novel  in  England,  p.297. 
‘^enry  Lancaster,  ’’George  Eliot’s  Novels,”  Essays  and 
Reviews . p.  381. 

^Lovett  and  Hughes,  0£.  cit . . p.  298. 
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to  reject  the  affection  for  which  she  has  longed  so  passion- 
ately, she  continues; 

Faithfulness  and  constancy  mean  something 
else  besides  doing  what  is  easiest  and  pleas- 
antest to  ourselves.  ...  We  can’t  choose 
happiness  either  for  ourselves  or  for  another 
. . . V/e  can  only  choose  whether  we  will  in- 
dulge ourselves  in  the  present  moment,  or 
whether  we  will  renounce  that,  for  the  sake 
of  obeying  the  divine  voice  within  us, — for 
the  sake  of  being  true  to  all  the  motives 
that  sanctify  our  lives. ^ 

Certain  of  the  French  realists  claimed  also,  if  some- 
times vaguely,  to  have  in  view  a moral  purpose  in  their  scien- 
tific "experiments,”  Zola,  for  example,  not  knowing  of  a "more 
noble  work”  than  the  acquisition,  through  fictional  experimen- 
tation, of  the  mastery  of  good  and  evil  with  the  resultant 
ability 

to  regulate  society,  to  solve  in  time  all  the 
problems  of  socialism,  above  all,  to  give  jus- 
tice a solid  foundation  by  solving  through  ex- 
periment the  questions  of  criminality.^ 

It  is  true  that  in  his  novel  Nana , advertised  by  huge  posters 
carried  by  sandwich  men  and  purporting  to  be  an  exhibition  of 
the  prostitute  stripped  of  the  romantic  glamour  with  which  she 
had  been  sur-rounded  by  Dumas  fils  and  Hugo,  the  novelist  in- 
cludes such  a comment  as  the  follov/ing  on  the  face  of  the 
heroine  as  she  lies,  dead  of  smallpox,  in  the  Grand  Hotel: 

Venus  was  rotting.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
poison  she  had  assimilated  in  the  gutters. 


-^Mill  on  the  Floss , Book  VL,  Chap.  ILY. 
2Zola,  0£.  cit . , p.  25. 
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and  on  the  carrion  tolerated  by  the  road- 
side, the  leaven  with  which  she  had  poisoned 
a whole  people,  had  but  now  remounted  to  her 
face  and  turned  it  to  corruption.! 

To  a writer  of  the  type  of  George  Eliot,  however,  the  moral 
aim  of  the  French  writers,  often  less  definitely  conceived  or 
expressed  than  Zola’s  professed  purpose,  was  vitiated  by  the 
unwelcome  inclusion  of  unwholesome  detail  in  the  novel  as  a 
whole.  In  the  eyes  of  Sidney  Lanier,  whose  admiration  of 
George  Eliot’s  epoch-making  presentation  of  ’’the  humble  rus- 
set-coated epic”^  of  every  day  life  amounts  almost  to  idola- 
try, Zola’s  ’’science”  is  not  science  at  all  but  ’’corruption. ”3 
This  American  poet  and  critic  believed  that  the  nineteenth 
century  realists  of  the  school  of  Zola  were  simply  manifesting 
what  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  desire  of  the  earlier  Defoe  and 
Fielding  ”to  show  with  microscopic  detail  how  bad  men  may  be.’’ 
A.S  to  the  scientific  experimentation  of  the  school  of  Zola, 
Lanier  comments:  "The  hand  is  the  hand  of  science:  but  the 
voice  is  the  voice  of  a beast."  In  this  connection,  one 
might  repeat  the  remark  of  Brunetiere,  who  inquires  whether 
Zola’s  portrayal  of  delirium  tremens  ever  cured  one  single 
drunkard. Interesting,  too,  is  the  fact  that  Leontine  Massin, 

^Modern  Library,  Boni  and  Liveright,  translation. 

^Carlyle  had  used  this  phrase  in  speaking  of  his  wife’s 
skill  and  management  during  their  seven  years’  settlement  in 
poverty  at  Craigenputtock . 

^Sidney  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  71. 

^Brunetiere,  0£.  cit. , p.  146. 
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who  played  the  leading  role  in  the  stage  version  of  Nana, 
became  Nana  in  reality,  and  had  an  affair  with  the  talented 
manager  of  the  theatre,  who  shot  himself  when  ruined. 

Allowing  for  over-fastidiousness  in  the  quotations 
from  Lanier  given  above,  one  must  find  some  justice  in  his 
criticism  of  Zola’s  followers,  who  fell  into  the  two  pit- 
falls  resulting  from  the  influence  of  science,  the  two  dan- 
gers avoided  by  George  Eliot,  despite  her  passion  for  real- 
ism, both  in  her  criticism  and  in  her  own  literary  practice; 
namely,  the  belittling  of  the  imagination,  and  gross  preoc- 
cupation with  the  physical  details  of  the  body.  The  exaggerat- 
ed use  of  ’’documents"  on  the  part  of  the  extreme  realists  with 
a consequent  stifling  of  the  imagination  reminds  one  of  a re- 
mark made  by  Zola  before  the  publication  of  his  novel  called 
Lourdes ; 

I have  seventeen  hundred  pages  of  notes. 

My  book  is  finished;  all  that  I have  to  do 
is  to  wTite  it.^ 

Another  indication  of  the  attempted  detachment  of  the  French 
writers  was  the  facetious  comment  of  Stendhal,  who  pretended 
that  in  order  to  acquire  tone,  he  read  several  pages  of  the 
Civil  Code  each  day  before  work.  Of  this  remark  Zola  says: 
"This  was,  of  course,  a simple  braggadocio  thrown  at  the 

^Boni  and  Liveright’s  Introduction  to  Modern  Library 
edition  of  Nana. 

^Bliss  Ferry,  A Study  of  Prose  Fiction,  p.  89. 
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romantic  school. It  is  true  that  George  Eliot,  both  in 
judging  the  realistic  basis  of  the  works  of  others  and  in 
carrying  out  the  realistic  aims  in  her  own  novels,  exhibited 
a scholar’s  deep  love  of  accuracy.  Like  Zola,  who  sought 
exact  information  about  the  details  of  smallpox  before  de- 
scribing the  death  of  Nana,  she  kept  careful  notebooks  with 
jottings  concerning  her  novels.  To  Charles  Gardner,  who  has 
v/ritten  of  these  "quarries, ”2  the  book  dealing  with  Middle- 
march  is  the  most  interesting.  It  contains  the  ages,  re- 
lations, and  pedigrees  of  the  characters,  a map  shov/ing 
various  houses  v/ith  their  exact  distances  from  one  another, 
a list  of  events  occurring  before  and  after  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1852,  and  medical  details  that  might  be  used  in  describ- 
ing the  career  of  Dr.  Lydgate.  This  is  an  interesting  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  an  author  who  had  already  in  her  West- 
minster  Review  days,  given  cordial  praise  to  the  realism  of 
Charles  Reade  and  Robert  Browning. 

George  Eliot  well  realized,  however,  that  lists  of 
facts  such  as  were  recorded  in  her  own  memoranda  were  merely 
a starting-point  for  the  creation  of  characters  resembling, 
in  their  truthful  conception,  for  example,  those  lifelike 

IZola,  op.  cit . , p.  222. 

^Charles  Gardner,  "George  Eliot’s  ;)uarries,’’  Atlantic 
Monthly,  136:  659-665,  November,  1925. 
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figures  of  Rubens , those 


real,  breathing  men  and  women,  moved  by 
passions,  not  m.incing  and  grimacing  and 
posing  in  mere  aping  of  passion. ^ 


Necessary  for  the  achievement  of  this  realistic  end,  she  well 
understood,  was  the  play  of  the  imagination,  a faculty  which 
she  described,  in  her  later  years,  when  satirizing  the  sup- 
posed imaginativeness,  really  a lack  of  discriminating  per- 
ception, of  a woman  mentioned  in  Theophrastus  Such.  A fine 
imagination,  she  says, 

is  always  based  on  a keen  vision,  a keen 
consciousness  of  what  and  carries  the 

store  of  definite  knowledge  as  material  for 
the  construction  of  its  inward  visions. ^ 


She  calls  upon  the  reader  to  note  the  combination  in  Dante 

of  a precise,  homely  reproduction  of  actual  objects  and  a 

strain  of  ideal  elevation  due  to  his  selective  sensibility. 

Again  she  defines  a powerful  imagination  as 

not  false  outward  vision,  but  intense  inward 
representation,  and  a creative  energy  con- 
stantly fed  by  susceptibility  to  the  veriest 
minutiae  of  experience,  which  it  reproduces 
and  constructs  in  fresh  and  fresh  wholes T 
not  the  habitual  confusion  of  provable  fact 
with  the  fictions  of  fancy  and  transient  in- 
clination, but  a breadth  of  ideal  association 
which  informs  every  material  object,  every 
incidental  fact,  with  far-reaching  memories 
and  stored  residues  of  passion,  bringing  into 
new  light  the  less  obvious  relations  of  human 
existence .3 


^Cross,  ii,  p.  20. 
^Theophrastus  Such,  p.  195. 
^Ibid. , p . 197 . 
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High  imagination  is  not  to  be  identified  with  illusion,  but 
even  if  it  were,  there  would  be  a difference  between  the 
illusion  formed  by  industrious  observation  and  the  ’’trumpery 
stage-property  illusion”  depending  upon  the  inaccurate  im- 
pressions collected  by  ’’capricious  inclination.”  Thus  the 
basis  of  imagination  is  a strain  of  reality,  and  Dante  care- 
fully distinguishes  between  the  ideal  truth  of  his  enraptured 
vision  and  the  truth  of  external  fact.  Imagination  she  there 
fore  regards  as  a channel  of  knowledge  inasmuch  as  its  basis 
is  a subconscious  expression  of  experience. 

George  Eliot’s  comments  on  her  own  imaginative  pro- 
cedure in  regard  to  her  creation  of  character  are  significant 
The  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  were  evolved  out  of  stories  she 
had  heard  of  actual  people,  and  she  followed  events  and 
personal  characteristics  so  closely  that  the  originals  were 
recognized.  Writing  in  June,  1859,  she  explains  the  reason 
for  this  close  fidelity  to  fact  by  saying  that  this  lack  of 
artistry  was  due  to  her  inexperience.  Speaking  of  Adam  Bede . 
she  says , 

There  is  not  a single  portrait  in  the  book, 
nor  will  there  be  in  any  future  book  of  mine. 

There  were  portraits  in  the  Clerical  Scenes , 
but  that  was  my  first  bit  of  art,  and  my 
hand  was  not  well  in.  I did  not  know  so  well 
how  to  manipulate  my  materials.! 

^Cross,  iii,  p.  85. 
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After  the  publication  of  the  Scenes,  G-eorge  Eliot  had  writ- 
ten to  Blackwood  of  her  amusement  at  the  certainty  of  some 
readers  that  they  were  able  to  furnish  from  specific  details 
a key  to  the  narratives  as  a whole.  To  provide  such  a key 
would  be  very  difficult  even  for  her,  the  author  herself 

who  knows  from  what  widely  sundered  portions 
of  experience--from  what  a combination  of 
subtle,  shadowy  suggestions,  with  certain 
actual  objects  and  events,  the  story  has  been 
formed.^ 

She  explains  that  although  the  character  of  Dinah  in  Adam 

Bede  grew  out  of  her  memories  of  her  aunt,  the  finished 

figure  is  ’’not  at  all”  like  that  relative.  As  for  Adam,  he 

is  no  more  her  father  than  Dinah  is  a copy  of  her  aunt. 

Indeed  there  is  not  a single  portrait  in 
Adam  Bede--only  the  suggestions  of  exper- 
ience wrought  up  into  new  combinations .2 

The  words  of  the  cell  scene  between  Hetty  and  Dinah  she  com- 
posed with  deep  emotion  out  of  her  own  imagination,  having 
no  exact  report  to  use  as  a basis,  and  she  was  disappointed 
when  some  one  inferred  that  it  was  a direct  reproduction  of 
an  account  given  her  by  her  aunt. 

In  view  of  George  Eliot’s  criticism  of  novels  by  her 
contemporaries,  many  of  whom  failed  to  enter  imaginatively 
into  the  viewpoint  of  their  characters,  her  comments  as  to 


^Cross,  ii,  p.  51. 
^Ibid. , ii,  p.  49. 
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her  own  difficulties  of  creation  are  of  interest.  Having 
left  the  Midland  counties  and  the  childhood  recollections 
used  in  her  early  fiction — autobiography  was  a crutch  to  her, 
says  one  reviewer--she  began  to  work  from  theme  to  character, 
seeking  personages  to  exemplify  the  moral  truths  which  strove 
for  expression.  She  suffered  tortures  in  writing  Romola,  more 
than  once  determining  on  relinquishing  its  completion,  and  in 
a letter  to  Frederic  Harrison,  the  Positivist  friend  who  fur- 
nished her  with  the  legal  knowledge  necessary  for  her  novel 
of  Felix  Holt . she  speaks  of  the  "severe  effort  of  trying  to 
make  certain  ideas  thoroughly  incarnate,"  as  if  they  had  been 
revealed  first  in  the  flesh.  She  adds  then,  in  reference  to 
the  "unspeakable  pains"  with  which  she  composed  her  Florentine 
novel. 


Consider  the  sort  of  agonizing  labor  to 
an  English-fed  imagination  to  make  out  a 
sufficiently  real  background  for  the  de- 
sired picture--to  get  breathing,  individual 
forms,  and  group  them  in  the  needful  rela- 
tions, so  that  the  presentation  will  lay  hold 
on  the  emotions  as  human  experience--wiil , as 
you  say,  "flash"  conviction  on  the  world  by 
means  of  aroused  sympathy.! 

The  second  pitfall  resulting  from  the  scientific  study 
of  the  human  body,  a danger  avoided  by  George  Eliot,  both  in 
criticism  and  novel  writing,  is  literary  grossness  from  pre- 
occupation with  the  physical.  Something  has  been  said  already 
concerning  her  lack  of  vulgarity  and  her  avoidance  of  unwhole- 


!Cross,  ii,  p.  319. 
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some  detail.^  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  there  is  no  syl- 
lable, either  in  her  reviewing  or  in  her  ow^n  fiction,  carrying 
with  it  an  improper  innuendo,  no  allusion  to  homosexuality,  no 
reference  to  sexual  abnormalities.  In  general,  it  is  obvious- 
ly difficult  to  indicate  exactly  where  the  line  may  be  drawn 
between  an  acceptable  realism  and  French  naturalism,  and  the 
writer,  beyond  remarking  that  art  is  selective,  and  that  the 
purpose  of  a novelist  must  be  given  consideration,  will  not 
attempt  to  discuss  the  question.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
in  G-eorge  Eliot  of  the  leering  and  smirking  of  Sterne,  for  ex- 
ample; nothing  of  the  rollicking,  unrefined  comedy  of  Fielding. 
In  fact,  as  Elizabeth  Haldane  says,  "the  rough  jolly  life" 
which  we  see  mirrored  in  the  work  of  Sterne  and  Smollett  "had 
no  place  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century."^  The  pre- 
sent writer  has  discovered  few  references  in  Eliot’s  vnritings 
to  the  eighteenth  century  novels  beyond  a brief  indication  of 
pleasure  in  the  re-reading  of  Rasselas ; ^ the  mere  statement 
that  in  1857  she  had,  evidently  as  a preparation  for  the  writ- 
ing of  her  own  fiction,  re-read  Amelia;'^  and  the  simple  record 
of  her  disappointment  in  Humphrey  Clinker  after  its  praise  by 
Thackeray  and  Dickens.^  There  is  likewise  an  expression  of 

ISee  pp.  134-135. 

^Elizabeth  Haldane,  Ceorge  Eliot  and  Her  Times . p.  8. 

^Cross,  iii,  p.  183. 

^Ibid . , i , p . 344 . 

^Ibid . , ii,  p.  114. 
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wonder  that  anyone  should  conceive  of  Le  Sagers  Gil  Bias  as 
a harmful  book. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  in  passing,  that  George 
Eliot,  in  an  1076  letter  to  Blackwood,  made  an  interesting 
comment  concerning  Walt  Whitman,  the  glorifier  of,  among 
other  things,  physical  virility.  She  had  been  speaking  of 
her  pleasure  in  the  compliments  received  over  the  verisi- 
militude of  the  scenes  between  Grandcourt  and  Lush  in 
Daniel  Deronda.  and  then  she  added: 

V/e  are  rather  vexed,  now  it  is  too  late, 
that  I did  not  carry  out  a sort  of  in- 
cipient intention  to  expunge  a motto  from 
Walt  Whitman  which  I inserted  in  Book  IV. 

Of  course  the  whole  is  irrevocable  by  this 
time;  but  I should  have  otherwise  thought 
it  worthwhile  to  have  a new  page,  not  be- 
cause the  motto  itself  is  objectionable  to 
me — it  was  one  of  the  finer  things  v^ich 
had  clung  to  mo  from  among  his  writings — 
but  because,  since  I quote  so  few  poets, 
my  selection  of  a motto  from  Walt  Whitman 
might  be  taken  as  a sign  of  a special  ad- 
miration, which  I am  very  far  from  feel- 
ing. ^ 

An  interesting  article  of  1882  points  out  the  differ- 
ence between  Eliot’s  conception  of  realism  in  fiction,  in 
which  she  admits  the  existence  of  free-wdll  and  insists  upon 
the  working  of  unchanging  moral  laws,  and  the  deterministic 
attitude  of  the  French  realists,  who,  like  the  English  novelist, 
make  use  of  selectiveness  but  who,  in  their  choice  of  details. 


^Cross,  iii,  p.  200 
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lean  toward  the  sordid  and  toward  a present  unvisited  by 

the  consequences  of  sin.  The  fiction  of  the  "partisans  of 

passion"  represents  sexual  indulgence 

under  the  more  attractive  title  of  nature, 
and  without  the  sequence  of  punishment  which 
Nax-ure  visits  on  the  so-called  votaries  who 
profane  her  name.  It  depicts  to  us,  in  eloquent 
writing,  physical  indulgence  without  limit,  and 
also  without  the  consequent  diseases  which  are 
its  natural  result;  caprice  of  feeling  encouraged 
in  both  sexes  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  with- 
out the  concomitant  caprice  of  weariness,  lead- 
ing to  neglect  on  the  one  side,  to  melancholy  or 
Jealousy  on  the  other.  To  complete  this  theory, 
and  indeed  to  render  it  possible  or  endurable, 
to  any  but  the  basest  minds,  the  v/orld  is  pic- 
tured to  us  as  holding  only  one  generation. 

There  are  --  in  these  strange  studies  of  hu- 
man existence  --  no  aged  persons  suffering  for 
the  vices  of  their  youth,  no  young  children 
bearing  the  burden  of  their  parents’  sins  . . . 
The  present  is  everything;  and  the  present  be- 
longs only  to  those  who  are  young  at  the  moment. 
No  action  brings  an  indirect  and  undesired  se- 
quence. It  is  made  to  appear  that  if  the  unjust 
and  arbitrary  punishment  of  social  opinion 
could  be  removed,  there  would  be  no  punishment 
left  for  individual  excess,  no  silent  inevitable 
v/orking  of  the  great  Mother  Nature  . . .1 

Although,  as  we  shall  see  later,  Lewes  expressed  himself  at 
length  in  regard  to  the  reprehensible  freedom  of  certain 
French  plays,  G-eorge  Eliot  apparently  made  no  extended  com- 
ment on  the  French  realists.  The  evidence  of  her  ovra.  practice, 
however,  plus  scattered  references,  for  example,  to  the 


^"Gteorge  Eliot  as  a Moral  Teacher,"  Westminster  Review, 
117:  70,  January,  1882. 
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"perfect  morality"!  of  Richardson’s  Sir  Charles  Or and is on. 
the  "hateful"  nature  of  Pere  Goriot , the  "softened"  pictures 
in  her  own  Janet ’ s Repentance . and  to  her  own  wish  that  some 
of  Sand’s  passages  might  be  expunged,  suggest  her  viewpoint. 
The  latter  has  been  described  as  rational  idealism  by  one  ad- 
mirer, who  contrasts  what  seems  to  her  the  exaggerated  human- 
itarianism  of  Thomas  Hardy,  tending  to  place  responsibility 
for  error  upon  heredity  and  environraent  rather  than  on  the  in- 
dividual, and  the  sanity  of  George  Eliot’s  realism,  which,  in 
its  recognition  of  the  element  of  free  will,  refrains  from  ob- 
scuring "sin  under  the  name  of  misfortune"  or  describing  it 
merely  as  the  result  of  necessity.  Neither  ignoring  nor  en- 
larging upon  the  sordid  details  of  life,  she  takes  the  cen- 
tral position  of  observer  and  judge;  and  her  critical  attitude, 
remarks  this  author,  is  "none  the  less  powerful  for  being  ac- 
companied by  reticence  and  delicacy  of  feeling."^ 

The  third  characteristic  marking  the  difference  be- 
tween the  fiction  of  George  Eliot  and  the  novels  of  the 
French  realists  is  her  psychological  penetration.  The 
hostile,  ironical,  laughing  observation  of  the  French  writ- 
ers, who  content  themselves  with  the  phenomena  of  the  ex- 

\ 

ternal  world,  says  Brunetiere,  does  not  go  beneath  the  sur- 
face; English  realism  with  its  basis  of  morality  penetrates 

ICross,  i,  p.  121. 

^Lina  V/right  Berle,  George  Eliot  and  Thomas  Hardy, 
pp.  8 ff. 
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everyv^ere.^  There  remains  scarcely  a recess  of  the  human 

soul  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  English  observer.  In 

contrast  to  the  French  behaviorists , who,  admitting  only  an 

objective  presentation  of  life,  left  the  reader  to  divine 

the  character  of  their  personages  only  through  their  actions, 

George  Eliot,  who  wrote  in  a late  essay  that  self-examination 

is  "our  only  method  of  knowing  mankind,"^  reserved  to  herself 

the  artistic  privilege  of  entering  into  the  minds  of  her 

characters  and  examining  their  thoughts.  Ten  years  before 

the  publication  of  her  first  novel,  she  had  expressed  in  a 

letter  her  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  power  of  an  artist. 

Artistic  power  seems  to  me  to  resemble 
dramatic  power — to  be  an  intimate  perception 
of  the  varied  states  of  which  the  human  mind 
is  susceptible,  with  ability  to  give  them 
out  anew  in  intensified  expression.^ 

Although  some  enthusiastic  admirers  of  George  Eliot  take 
pleasure  in  referring  to  her  as  the  founder  of  the  psycho- 
logical novel,  the  truth  is  that  she  merely  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  a procedure  that  had  always  been  typical  of 
the  English  novel. In  a broad  sense,  all  novels  of  the 
inner  life  are  psychological.  Thus,  the  musings  of  Troilus 
over  free-will  in  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Crlseyde . often 

^Brunetiere,  p.  218. 

^Theophrastus  Such,  p.  188. 

^Cross,  i,  p.  126. 

"^Lovett  and  Hughes,  History  of  the  Novel  in  England, 

p.  301. 
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called  the  first  psychological  English  novel,  are  as  philo- 
sophical as  many  of  the  pages  of  Richardson’s  Pamela,  ilrs . 
Gaskell’s  Ruth,  however,  represents  the  advent  of  the  psycho- 
logical novel  in  a restrictive  sense.  Cross  defines  this 
type  of  novel  as  one  in  which 

the  outv/ard  sequence  of  its  incidents  is  the 
correlative  of  an  inner  sequence  of  thought 
and  feeling,  which  is  brought  into  harmony 
with  an  ethical  formula  and  accounted  for  in 
an  analysis  of  motive.! 

The  task  begun  by  IVIrs.  Caskell  was  accomplished  by  George 
Eliot,  who  possessed  the  necessary  ’’clearness  of  vision,  the 
equipment  of  knowledge,  and  the  breadth  of  horizon. 

The  remarkable  union  of  ’’very  deep  speculative  power 
with  a very  great  and  realistic  imagination,”  which  Richard 
Button  admired  in  George  Eliot,  reminded  him  of  Fielding’s 
"breadth  and  spaciousness."  The  masculine  strength  of  her 
shrewdness  and  her  Fieldinglike  power  of  making  strong  acute 
generalizations,  combined  v/ith  the  influence  of  the  scientific 
and  philosophic  studies  of  the  period,  produce,  not  only  the 
keen  critical  comments  that  appeared  in  the  VJestminster  Re- 
view, but  the  subtle  analyses  of  character  which  we  find 
throughout  her  pages.  Noteworthy,  for  example,  are  her  ex- 
amination of  the  hypocritical  Bulstrode  and  the  shallow  Rosa- 

^V/ilbur  L.  Cross,  The  Development  of  the  English  Novel, 

p.  237. 

^Loc.  cit. 
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mond  Vincy  of  Mlddlemarch;  of  the  gradual  degradation  of  Tito 
Melema;  of  the  frivolity  of  the  kittenlike  Hetty  of  Adfim  Bede ; 
of  the  vacillation  of  Godfrey  Cass;  of  the  "keen  sensibility 
and  dread"  with  which  fading  Ivlrs.  Transome  in  Felix  Holt  fears 
the  revelation  of  her  early  intrigue. 

George  Eliotts  published  criticisms  of  her  contempora- 
ries, as  well  as  the  character  portrayals  referred  to  above, 
give  evidence  of  the  knowledge  which  she  had  gleaned  from  such 
works  of  the  period  as  Spencer’s  Principles  of  Psycholo:sy. 
Although  she  herself  had  acknowledged  indebtedness  to  Spencer 
merely  for  the  strengthening  of  opinions,  many  persons  be- 
lieved that  he  had  a great  influence  in  moulding  her  educa- 
tion, and  such  a statement  appeared  in  some  of  the  obituary 
notices  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  1880.  vfith  more  chivalry 
than  he  had  shown  in  his  anxiety  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  pro- 
posed to  Marian  Evans,  Spencer  inserted  in  several  papers  a 
notice  that  a "serious  error"  had  been  made  in  attributing  to 
him  her  intellectual  training.  He  said: 

There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for 
this  belief.  Cur  friendship  did  not  com- 
mence until  1851--a  date  several  years 
later  than  the  publication  of  her  trans- 
lation of  Strauss,  and  when  she  was  al- 
ready distinguished  by  that  breadth  of 
culture  and  universality  of  power  which 
have  since  made  her  known  to  all  the 
world. 1 


^Herbert  Spencer,  Autobiot:raT:hy , Vol.  II,  p.  428. 
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To  an  American  friend,  who  had  published  in  New  York  a letter 
rectifying  similar  misconceptions,  Spencer  later  wrote  in  re- 
gard to  the  alleged  effect  of  his  early  association  with  the 
author  of  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life ; 

V/hat  you  have  said  is  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  the  current  statements  are,  though 
it  is  still,  I think,  divergent,  as  rep- 
resenting my  influence  as  greater  than  I 
think  it  was.  In  respect  to  the  fact  that 
I,  in  early  days,  urged  her  to  write  fic- 
tion, you  are  doubtless  right;  though  it 
was  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  any  un- 
fitness for  philosophical  writing,  which 
I should  be  far  from  alleging,  but  on  the 
ground  that  I thought  she  had  in  a high 
degree  all  the  faculties  needed  for  fic- 
tion. That  she  resisted  this  suggestion 
for  some  years  is  also  true.  It  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  as  you  say,  that  she  was 
considerably  influenced  all  along  by  my 
books.  In  fact,  accepting  their  general 
views  as  she  did,  it  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise; and  it  may  be  that  the  Principles  of 
Psychology  was  a help  to  her  in  the  respect 
of  her  analyses.  But  it  never  occurred  to 
me  to  consider  the  effect  so  great  as  you 
suppose.  Her  powers  in  respect  of  intro- 
spection and  sympathetic  insight  into  others, 
were  naturally  extremely  great;  and  I think 
her  achievements  in  the  v/ay  of  delineation 
of  character  are  aLnost  wholly  due  to  spon- 
taneous intuition.^ 

This  sincere  tribute  reminds  the  writer  of  the  remark  of 
Spencer  made  in  the  hearing  of  Edmund  Gosse  at  a meeting  of 
the  London  Library  Board  Committee.  The  former  voiced  an 
emphatic  protest  against  the  purchase  of  novels,  "except,  of 
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coiiTse,  those  of  George  Sliot.’’^  Ke  and  other  serious  think- 
ers of  the  period  despised  mere  fiction  but  looked  upon  her 
work  as  a contribution  to  philosophical  literature.  The  fact 
that  the  dr^a  of  George  Eliot’s  world  is  "largely  an  intel- 
lectual affair,"  and  the  troubles  of  her  characters  "mainly" 
mental  perplexities"^  enhanced  rather  than  detracted  from 
their  v/orth  in  the  eyes  of  the  Victorian  philosopher.  The 
latter  would  have  regarded  as  a great  compliment  to  the  novel- 
ist’s ability  the  statement  by  Brownell,  who  considers  that 

nov/here  else  in  fiction  is  there  any 
such  apotheosis  of  intellect,  both 
express  and  implied. 3 

The  above  comment  upon  Eliot’s  habit  of  prolonged  anal- 
ysis, which,  as  it  developed,  led  at  times  to  a halting  of  her 
story,  recalls  the  fact  that  just  as  she  mistakenly  believed 
herself  capable  of  poetical  composition,  she  erred  in  suppos- 
ing that  in  all  her  novels,  she  was  carrying  into  practice  her 
intention  of  performing  the  function  of  an  aesthetic,  not  a 
doctrinal  teacher.  Unlike  the  French  novelists,  she  probed 
more  and  more  deeply  into  the  minds  of  her  characters,  unaware 
that  any  artistic  difference  betv/een  her  earlier  and  later 
work  had  taken  place. 

^Edmund  Go see,  "George  Eliot  Again,"  Living  Age , 303: 
706,  December  20,  1912. 

^William  C.  Brownell,  Victorian  Prose  Masters , p.  101. 

^Loc.  cit. 
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The  three  distinctive  differences^then,  as  given 
above,  between  G-eorge  Eliot’s  realism  and  the  naturalism 


of  the  French  novelists  are  her  sympathy  with  life,  her 
insistence  upon  moral  law,  and  her  psychological  penetra- 
tion. It  is  possible, as  Stephen  suggests,  that  Brunetiere 
exaggerated  the  difference  between  the  French  and  English 


schools  of  realism,  and  that  George  Eliot  may  have  touched, 
as  in  Silas  Marner the  brutal  elements  of  life  too  lightly. 
She  herself  had  said,  in  writing  to  Blackwood  of  her  first 


attempt  at  fiction: 


There  are  too  many  prolific  writers  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  production  of 
pleasing  pictures,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  disagreeable  truths,  for  me  to  desire 
to  add  to  their  number.  In  this  respect, 
at  least,  I may  have  some  resemblance  to 
Thackeray,  though  I am  not  conscious  of 
being  in  any  way  a disciple  of  his,  un- 
less it  constitute  discipleship  to  think 
him,  as  I suppose  the  majority  of  people 
with  any  intellect  do,  on  the  whole  the 
most  powerful  of  living  novelists. 2 


Wherever  the  exact  truth  may  lie  in  the  matter — and  the 
writer  believes  that  it  is  mainly  an  affair  of  individual 
opinion — the  preceding  analysis  of  the  divergence  between 
George  Eliot's  view  of  realism  and  the  practice  of  the 
French  writers  indicates  her  theory  in  regard  to  what  she 
has  described  as  the  three  elements  of  fiction:  observa- 
tion, humor,  and  passion.^  V/hat  she  means  by  observation 


^Stephen,  p.  110. 
SCross,  i,  p.  331. 
3See  p.  89. 
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has  been  shown  in  the  sections  dealing  with  her  views  on 
imagination,  purpose  of  art,  and  psychological  penetration. 
There  may  be  added  at  this  point  a remark  of  hers  concerning 
culture,  lAhich,  in  her  opinion,  meant,  the  widening  of  the 
mind  to  a "fuller  and  fuller  response  to  all  the  elements 
of  our  existence."^  Her  use  of  humor  as  a garment  for  her 
affectionate  tolerance  of  human  foibles  has  been  already 
touched  upon.  Other  references  to  this  quality  will  be  made 
in  a later  section.^  The  element  of  passion,  regarded  by 
her  as  an  essential  of  fiction,  has  been  considered  in  the 
various  quotations  concerning  feeling, ^ and  in  the  recent 
section  dealing  with  her  sympathetic  view  of  life  as  con- 
trasted with  the  detachment  of  the  French  novelists.  Never 
did  George  Eliot  adopt  the  aim  of  Flaubert,  for  example, 
who  spent  four  years  in  the  composition  of  Madame  Bovary, 
attempting  to  write  a novel  that  would  appear  to  have  written 
itself. 

The  same  principles  of  realism  which  George  Eliot 
observed  in  connection  with  her  fiction  are  accepted  as 
essentials  in  her  view  of  biography.  The  same  tolerant  view, 
the  same  seeking  after  truth,  and  a similar  selectiveness  of 
detail  are  to  her  the  necessary  qualities  of  a well-written 

^Cross,  iii,  p.  178. 

2See  pp.  190-192. 

^See  pp.  45  ff. 
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biography.  There  is  likewise  present  the  moral  note  when 
she  declares  that  the  facts  concerning  the  subject  of  the 
life  should  be  set  forth  so  as  to  "make  clear  the  meaning 


which  his  experience  has  for  his  fellows.”  These  words  are 
quoted  from  the  only  lengthy  expression  of  George  Eliot’s 
views  on  biography;  namely,  her  essay  on  Carlyle’s  Life  of 
Sterling,^  published  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  January, 
1852.  The  article,  which  accords  generous  praise  to  Car- 
lyle’s genius,  contains  a very  definite  description  of  v^at 
is  to  her  a true  biography.  Instead  of  ”a  dreary  three  or 
five  volumed  compilation  of  letter,  and  diary,  and  detail, 
little  to  the  point,”  material  in  which  most  readers  have 
not  the  opportunity  to  evince  an  interest,  she  would  like 
to  see  written  a "real”  life 

setting  forth  briefly  and  vividly  the 
man’s  inward  and  outward  struggles,  aims, 
and  achievements,  so  as  to  make  clear  the 
meaning  which  his  experience  has  for  his 
fellows. 2 

She  continues  by  saying  that  a few  such  lives,  for  the  most 
part  autobiographies,  have  been  written,  and  they  have 
probably  had  a greater  influence  on  the  "formation  of  char- 
acter than  any  other  kind  of  reading.”  This  comment  is  of 
great  interest  when  one  considers  that  later,  her  talent  was 

^This  review  was  not  selected  by  George  Eliot  for 
republication.  See  appendix  for  lists. 

^Essays,  p.  27. 
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turned  into  the  channel  of  fiction,  by  which  means  she  hoped 
to  instruct  her  readers.  The  composition  of  biography,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  easy,  as  the  union  of  the  essential 
characteristics  in  the  writer  is  rarely  to  be  seen.  She  ex- 
presses this  view  plainly  in  the  following  words: 

But  the  conditions  required  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  life  writing — personal  intimacy,  a 
loving  and  poetic  nature  \\iiich  sees  the 
beauty  and  depth  of  familiar  things,  and 
the  artistic  power  which  seizes  the  charac- 
teristic points  and  renders  them  with  life- 
like effect--are  seldom  found  in  combina- 
tion.! 

The  biography  by  Carlyle  which  she  is  reviewing,  possesses, 
she  believes,  all  the  essentials  of  a properly  written  life. 
Thus  we  see  her  idea  of  the  requirements  of  biography, — 
sympathetic  observation  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  subject,  analysis  of  his  motives, 
a clear  and  vivid  presentation  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  his  character  and  life. 

A biography  which,  in  addition  to  the  Life  of  Sterling, 
appealed  strongly  to  George  Eliot,  as  it  must  to  any  thought- 
ful and  sympathetic  reader,  was  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott . 
which  seemed  to  her  ”a  perfect  biography.”^  This  comment, 
written  in  1873,  repeats  the  admiration  which  she  felt  for 
Lockhart’s  loving  presentation  of  the  career  of  his  father- 
in-law,  when,  fourteen  years  before,  she  read  the 

^Qp . clt . 

2 

Cross,  iii,  p.  141. 
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volumes  for  the  first  time.  In  a letter  to  her  friend  Sara 
Hennell,  she  speaks  of  the  personal  sorrow  she  has  experienced 
at  the  thought  that  when  a "great  sensitive  human  being"  dies 
and  that  "rare  nature  is  gone  forever  into  darkness,"  the 
persons  left  behind  can  "never  know"  that  their  love  and  ven- 
eration are  able  to  reach  him. 

I felt  in  that  way  the  other  night  when 
I finished  the  life  of  Scott  aloud  to  Mr. 

Lewes.  He  had  never  read  the  book  before, 
and  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  picture 
of  Scott *s  character,  his  energy  and  steady 
work,  his  grand  fortitude  under  calamity, 
and  the  spirit  of  strict  honor  to  which  he 
sacrificed  his  declining  life.  He  loves 
Scott  as  I do.l 

George  Eliot’s  criticism  of  Forster’s  Life  of  Dickens 

echoes  the  inclusion  of  selectiveness  in  the  description  of 

biography  quoted  above. 

The  book  is  ill  organized,  and  stuffed  with 
criticism  which  would  be  better  in  limbo; 
but  the  information  about  the  childhood, 
and  the  letters  from  America,  make  it  worth 
reading. 2 

She  speaks  of  her  pleasure  in  possessing  a realistic  photo- 
graph of  Dickens  which  is  a "satisfactory  refutation"  of  the 
"keepsakey,  impossible  face"  which  was  engraved  for  the 
biography  in  all  its  "odious  beautification."  Commenting 
on  the  "melancholy  aspect"  of  the  later  years  of  Dickens’ 


^Cross,  ii,  p.  62. 
^Ibid. , iii,  p.  104. 
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life  as  revealed  in  his  letters,  she  again  expresses  the 

need  of  selectiveness,  in  giving  her  opinion  of  the  method 

of  investigation  adopted  by  most  biographers  in  seeking 

material  for  their  works. 

Something  should  be  done  by  dispassionate 
criticism  towards  the  reform  of  our  nation- 
al habits  in  the  matter  of  literary  biogra- 
phy. Is  it  not  odious  that  as  soon  as  a man 
is  dead  his  desk  is  raked,  and  every  insig- 
nificant memorandum  which  he  never  meant  for 
the  public  is  printed  for  the  gossiping 
amusement  of  people  too  idle  to  re-read  his 
books?  "He  gave  the  people  of  his  best. 

His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave"  but 
there  is  a certain  set,  not  a small  one,  who 
are  titillated  by  the  worst ‘'and  indifferent 
to  the  best.  I think  this  fashion  is  a 
disgrace  to  us  all.  It  is  something  like 
the  uncovering  of  the  dead  Byron* s club- 
foot. 1 

The  reading  of  Mrs.  Gaskell*s  Life  of  Charlotte 

Bronte  was  a genuine  joy  to  George  Eliot,  who  found  the 

book  "deeply  affecting  throughout."  The  first  part  she 

thought  was  as  romantic  and  poetic  as  a novel;  the  latter 

section  contained  true  tragedy,  realistic  "especially  to 

those  who  know  what  sickness  is."  She  continues: 

Mrs.  Gaskell  has  done  her  work  admirably, 
both  in  the  industry  and  care  with  which 
she  has  gathered  and  selected  her  material, 
and  in  the  feeling  with  which  she  has  pre- 
sented it. ’2 


^Cross,  iii,  p.  163. 
^Ibid.,  i,  317. 
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Here  again  is  the  emphasis  upon  careful  observation,  sympa- 
thetic interpretation,  and  selectiveness  of  detail  which 
make  up  George  Eliotts  creed  of  realism,  both  as  to  fiction 
and  biography.  Following  the  complimentary  reference  to 
Mrs,  Gaskell's  accurate  and  kindly  presentation  of  her 
biographical  matter,  comes  a typically  positivist  comment 
on  a regrettable  detail,  v^fcich  constitutes  an  exception  to 
the  otherwise  careful  recording  of  events.  The  biographer 
has  assigned  remorse  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  dissipation 
of  Branwell  Bronte,  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
marriage.  In  the  eyes  of  George  Eliot,  however. 

Remorse  may  make  sad  work  with  a man,  but 
it  will  not  make  such  a life  as  Branwell *s 
was  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  un- 
less the  germs  of  vice  had  sprouted  and 
shot  up  long  before,  as  it  seems  clear 
they  had  in  him.l 

A few  days  later,  writing  to  the  same  correspondent,  George 

Eliot  asks  her  friend’s  opinion  on  the  question  of  taste  in 

Mrs.  Gaskell’s  choice  of  facts.  Her  own  comment  exhibits 

her  characteristic  moderation  of  view: 

Tell  me  when  you  have  read  the  life  of 
Currer  Bell.  Some  people  think  its 
revelations  in  bad  taste--making  money 
out  of  the  dead,  wounding  the  feelings 
of  the  living  etc.  What  book  is  there 
that  some  people  or  other  will  not  find 
abominable?  We  thought  it  admirable, 
cried  over  it,  and  felt  the  better  for  it.^ 


^Loc.  cit. 

2lbid. , i,  p.  323. 
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The  above  are  the  only  quotations  of  any  length 
concerning  biography  recalled  by  the  present  writer.  There 
are,  for  example,  the  brief  comment  that  "the  Life  of  George 
Stephanson  has  been  a real  profit  and  pleasure,"^  the  state- 
ment that  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan  is  a "first-rate  specimen 
of  bad  biographical  writing,”  and  the  description,  written 
with  a pardonable  wifely  pride,  of  Lewes's  Life  of  Goethe 
as  "a  book  full  of  feeling,  as  well  as  of  thought  and  in- 
formation.” The  truth  is  that  most  of  the  titles  given  by 
Cross  of  books  read  in  the  later  years,  indicate  volumes 
dealing  with  philosophy,  history,  or  the  fine  arts.  During 
the  eight  months  spent  at  V/eimar  and  Berlin,  for  example, 
when  Lewes  was  collecting  material  for  the  completion  of  his 
Life  of  Goethe . he  and  George  Eliot  read  together,  among 
other  works,  the  following:  Sainte-Beuve * s criticisms, 
Heine's  poems,  sixteen  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  Lessing's 
Laocoon.  Goethe's  observations  on  Spinoza,  Knight's  Studies 
of  Shakespeare . Knight's  History  of  Painting . Schlegel's 
translation  of  Hamlet,  Gervinus  on  Shakespeare,  Stahr  on  the 
Eginetan  Sculptures,  and  Macaulay's  History  of  England.  In 
addition,  George  Eliot  wrote  the  article  on  Madame  de  Sable^ 
for  the  Review  and  also  translated  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza. 

All  this  writing  and  reading,  says  Cross,  make  a "pretty  full 
life”  when  combined  with  calling,  theatre-visiting,  and 
opera-going.^ 


^Cross,  i,  p.  275. 
2lbid. . i,  p.  271. 
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Nearly  always  the  Leweses  chose  the  greatest  and  the 
more  serious  literature  for  their  reading,  feeling  that  their 
lives  were  too  short  for  them  to  give  much  time  to  ephemeral 
works . The  present  writer  chanced  to  open  the  third  volume 
of  Cross’s  biography  to  a record  in  George  Eliot’s  Journal 
for  the  week  beginning  with  July  14,  1869.  The  number  and 
type  of  books  read  during  the  following  eight  days  are  so  in- 
dicative of  the  novelist’s  appreciation  of  heavier  literature 
and  also  of  her  ability  to  ’’keep  her  mind  on  the  stretch  hour 
after  hour”^  that  the  record  is  included  here: 

July  15:  Began  Nisard’s  History  of  French 
Literature . 

July  16:  Read  the  articles  Phoenicia  and 
Carthage  in  Ancient  Geography.  Looked 
into  Jowett’s  Universal  History  again 
. . . Looked  into  Sismondi’s  Littera- 
ture  du  Midi  for  Roman  de  la  Rose;  and 
ran  through  the  first  chapter  about 
the  formation  of  the  Romance  languages. 

Read  about  Thallogens  and  Acrogens  in 
the  Vegetable  World.  Read  Drayton’s 
Nymphidla — a charming  poem--a  few  pages 
of  his  Folyolblon . Re-read  Grote,  v.- 
vii.,  on  Sicilian  affairs,  down  to  rise 
of  Dionysius. 

July  18:  Calls  from  Professor  Masson  and 
others  . . . 

July  19:  V/riting  an  introduction  to  Middle- 
march.  I have  just  re-read  the  15th 
Idyll  of  Theocritus,  and  have  written 
three  more  sonnets  ...  We  went  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  old  water-colors  . . . 

In  the  evening  read  Nisard  on  Rabelais 
and  Marot. 


^Cross,  iii,  p.  304. 
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July  20:  Read  Reybaud’s  book  on  Lea 
Reformateurs  Modernes  . . , 

July  23:  Read  Theocritus,  Id.  16. 
Meditated  characters  for  Middle- 
march  . . . 


July  24:  Still  not  quite  well  and  clear 
headed,  so  that  little  progress  is 
made.  I read  aloud  Fourier  and  Owen, 
and  thought  of  writing  something 
about  Utopists. 

July  25:  Read  Plato's  Republic  in  var- 
rious  parts.  After  lunch  callers 
...  In  the  evening  I read  Nisard, 
and  Littre'  on  Comte. ^ 

There  are  many  other  references  in  Cross  to  the  wide 
reading  of  George  Eliot,  vsho  is  usually  described  as  being 
possessed  of  greater  culture  than  any  writer  except  Goethe, 
of  the  century.  In  addition  to  other  lists.  Cross  gives  a 
partial  record  of  the  numerous  books  read  in  preparation 
for  Romo  la , over  the  realism  of  which  the  critics  have  dis- 
puted vigorously.  Again,  he  tells  us  that  during  the  few 
months  intervening  between  the  return  from  their  Continental 
honejnnoon  in  August,  1880  and  her  death  in  December  of  that 
same  year,  they  read  together  the  first  part  of  Faust . He 
adds: 


During  the  time  that  we  were  reading  the 
Faust,  we  were  also  constantly  reading, 
together,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Words- 
worth: some  of  Scott's  novels  and  Lamb's 

essays,  too,  in  v^ich  she  greatly  delighted. 


^Cross,  iii,  pp.  68-69. 
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For  graver  study  we  read  through 
Professor  Sayce’s  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Language . 1 

Speaking  of. the  wide  range  of  his  wife’s  study,  Cross  de- 
clares that  her  varied  culture  was  "accompanied  with  an  un- 
affected distrust”  of  her  own  knowledge. 

Her  standard  was  always  abnormally  high-- 
it  was  the  standard  of  an  expert;  and  she 
believed  in  the  aphorism  that  to  know  any 
subject  well  we  must  know  the  details  of 
it. 2 

Small  wonder  that  a woman  who  had  taken  delight  in 
the  noble  thoughts  of  such  writers  as  Milton — her  ”demi- 
god”--Shakespeare , and  Sophocles,  would  resent  the  prying 
of  biographers  into  the  personal  secrets  of  their  subjects, 
the  process  described  by  Tennyson  as  "ripping  them  up  like 
a pig."  Anticipating  the  "cold  curiosity"  of  investigators, 
she  destroyed  most  of  the  friendly  letters  written  to  her, 
perhaps  visualizing  the  time  when  after  her  death  deprecia- 
tion would  come  and  "the  little  crows  and  kites  gather  to 
the  carcase."^  V/riting  to  a feminine  correspondent,  she 
expressed  a "strong  disgust"  for  low  "gossip  about  a writer’s 
private  life  and  personal  appearance." 

Not  only  in  biography  is  reticence  necessary,  says 
George  Eliot,  but  in  autobiography  as  well,  principally  from 

^Cross,  iii,  303. 

^Ibid . , iii,  p.  306. 

3"p,"  ’’Reputations  Reconsidered,"  Academy,  52:  551, 
December  18,  1892. 

"^Op . cit . 
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the  standpoint  of  morality.  She  felt,  in  general,  a re- 
pugnance to  this  form  of  writing,  especially  when  it  was 
characterized  by  the  "gratuitous  rudenesses"  found  in  the 
narrative  of  Harriet  Martineau.  Autobiography,  to  be  ac- 
ceptable, must  be  so  written  "as  to  involve  neither  self- 
glorification  nor  impeachment  of  others. in  the  opening 
essay  of  Theophrastus  Such,  her  last  published  work,  she 
inquires  whether  a person  may  describe  himself  faithfully 
and  fully  at  the  same  time. 

In  all  autobiography  there  is,  nay,  ought 
to  be  an  incompleteness  which  may  have 
the  effect  of  falsity.  We  are  each  of  us 
bound  to  reticence  by  the  piety  we  owe  to 
those  who  have  been  nearest  to  us  and  have 
had  a mingled  influence  over  our  lives; 

. . . most  of  all  by  that  reverence  for 
the  higher  efforts  of  our  common  nature, 
which  commands  us  to  bury  its  lowest  fatal- 
ities, its  invincible  remnants  of  the  brute, 
its  most  agonizing  struggles  with  tempta- 
tion, in  unbroken  silence. 2 

V/hen  considering  the  foregoing  emphatic  declaration  in  fav- 
or of  the  principle  of  selectiveness  of  detail,  the  writer 
speculated  upon  the  undoubted  pleasure  with  which  George 
Eliot,  as  a student  of  Spanish  literature,  would  have  read 
the  powerful  protest  against  naturalism  by  the  nineteenth 
century  Castilian  novelist  Valdes  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Sister  St.  Sulpice  (1889).  The  Spanish  fictionist  and  the 


^Cross,  iii,  p.  222. 
^Theophrastus  Such , p . 6 . 
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English  novelist  are  in  such  accord  on  the  subject  of 
animalism  in  literature  that  the  present  essayist  yields 


to  the  temptation  to  repeat  the  forceful  passage. 


I believe  firmly  with  the  naturalist 
writers  that  man  represents  on  this  planet 
the  ultimate  phase  of  animal  evolution, 
and  that  on  this  supposition  the  study  of 
his  animal  instincts  and  passions  is  in- 
teresting, and  explains  a great  number  of 
his  actions.  But  this  study  has  for  me 
only  a historic  value,  because  if  man  pro- 
ceeds directly  from  animality,  every  day 
he  goes  farther  and  farther  away  from  it, 
and  this  and  nothing  else  is  the  basis  of 
our  own  progress.  We  come  surely  from  the 
instinctive,  the  unconscious,  the  necessary, 
but  we  are  going  forward  toward  the  ration- 
al, the  conscious,  and  the  free.  Therefore 
the  study  of  all  that  refers  to  the  ra- 
tional, free,  and  conscious  mind  as  the 
explanation  of  a great  proportion  of  human 
acts,  the  only  noble  and  worthy  ones,  is 
far  superior  to  the  first.  It  is  more 
interesting  to  study  man  as  man  than  as 
an  animal,  although  the  naturalist  school 
thinks  otherwise.  ...  In  order  that 
there  should  be  beauty  in  man,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  show  himself  as  man,  and  not 
as  brute. 1 


The  only  additional  comments  by  G-eorge  Eliot  on  auto- 
biography which  the  writer  remembers  to  have  seen,  concern 
the  ’’electric  thrill”  which  the  genius  of  Rousseau's  writings, 

despite  his  bassesses.  sent  through  her  ’’intellectual  and 
2 

moral  frame;”  the  wish,  already  referred  to  in  these  pages. 


^(^uoted  in  Bliss  Perry,  A Study  of  Prose  Fiction. 

p.  254. 

^Cross,  i,  p.  143. 
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that  certain  passages  in  George  Sand's  autobiographical  fic- 
tion, might  be  expunged;^  and  a vague  criticism  of  John 
Stuart  Mill’s  Autobiography  to  the  effect  that  while  the  sec- 
tions dealing  with  his  education  and  his  father  are  admirable 
there  are  "some  pages  in  the  latter  half  that  one  would  have 
liked  to  be  different."  The  allusion  may  possibly  point  to- 
ward Mill's  exaggeration  of  the  literary  ability  of  L/Irs,  Tay 
lor,  whom,  at  her  husband’s  death,  he  married  after  years  of 
courtship.  In  general,  then,  George  Eliot’s  literary  require 
ments  for  biography  include  brevity,  vividness,  sympathy,  re- 
ticence, good  taste,  truth,  penetration,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  possible  effect  of  the  work  upon  the  reader;  for  au- 
tobiograpy,  the  elements  are  the  same  with,  perhaps,  the 
word  sympathy  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  a respect  for  the 
spiritual  in  human  nature. 

In  searching  through  George  Eliot’s  waitings  for  ex- 
pressions of  literary  opinions,  one  is  struck  by  the  rarity 
of  comment  concerning  unity,  plotting,  and  style  until  the 
thought  recurs  that  she,  like  the  Victorian  writers,  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  Victorian  public,  took  for  granted  the  neces^ 
sity  of  careful  planning  and  arrangement  of  narrative  just 
as  they  accepted  the  presence  of  instruction,  direct  or  im- 
plied, in  literature.  The  only  references  to  ^ristotle  in 


^See  p.  105. 
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Cross’s  biography  are  very  brief,  the  first  one  being  mere- 
ly the  mention  of  the  fact  that  during  a walk  on  July  24, 

1861,  she  and  Lewes  "talked  of  Plato  and  Aristotle."^  The 
second  item,  four  years  later,  is  more  indicative  of  her  ap- 
proval of  the  "nothing  too  much,"  the  moderation  of  Hellenism: 
"Read  again  Aristotle’s  Poetics  with  fresh  admiration. Al- 
though she  did  not  restrict  tragedy  to  important  personages 
and  discovered  a rich  source  of  tragic  material  in  the  lives 
of  humble  folk,  she  did  adopt  the  principle  of  the  golden 
mean,  disliking  exaggeration,  and,  for  example,  avoiding  both 
romance  and  burlesque  in  her  characterizations.  The  classic 
virtues  of  dignity,  lucidity,  proportion,  and  order  were 
pleasing  to  her,  and  she  not  only  approved  of  them  in  her 
criticism  of  others’  writings  but  strove  for  them  herself, 
even  if  without  complete  success. 

Reference  to  her  own  practice  in  fiction  indicates 
her  acceptance  of  the  classic  virtues  mentioned  above.  .hJ.- 
though,  in  her  early  youth,  she  preferred  history  to  novels 
as  a source  of  spiritual  discipline,  she  had  come  to  recog- 
nize the  painstaking  power  of  fiction  as  a purveyor  of  moral 
truths,  and  set  out  to  write  her  narratives  with  the  same 
thoroughness  with  which  she  attended  either  to  household  man- 
agement or  to  the  "ant-like"3  labor  of  translating  Strauss. 

^Cross,  ii,  p.  225. 

^Ibid. , ii,  p.  292. 

^Brian  W.  Downs,  translator,  Emilie  and  George 
Romieu,  Life  of  George  Eliot , p.  85. 
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As  shown  in  brief  comments  scattered  through  her  husband *s 
account  of  her  literary  activities,  she  exercised  the  utmost 
care  in  arranging  the  details  of  her  narratives,  which,  in 
1859,  with  a thought  of  the  Mill  then  being  written,  she  com- 
pares to  shrubs. 

But  my  stories  grow  in  me  like  plants,  and  this 
is  only  in  the  leaf-bud.  I have  faith  that  the 
flower  will  come.  Not  enough  faith,  though,  to 
make  me  like  the  idea  of  beginning  to  print  till 
the  flower  is  fairly  out  — till  I know  the  end 
as  well  as  the  beginning.! 

In  the  case  of  Adam  Bede . starting  with  the  characters  of 
Dinah  and  Adam  already  evolved,  and  with  the  relations  between 
Adam  and  Arthur,  and  between  them  and  Hetty  already  determined 
she  deliberately  planned  to  develop  her  novel  so  that  the 
highest  point  of  interest  would  be  the  prison  scene  in  which 
Dinah  brings  spiritual  comfort  to  Hetty.  In  her  Journal  for 
1858,  George  Eliot  states  this  herself  in  an  account  of  the 
writing  of  the  novel,  when  she  refers  to  the  scene  in  the  pris 
on  as  "being,  of  course,  the  climax  towards  which  I worked."^ 
Another  comment  in  this  description  of  the  composition  of  her 
novel  is  significant  of  her  prevision:  "throughout  the  book 
I have  altered  little." 

A more  extended  and  formal  statement  of  her  desire  for 
proportion  and  unity  is  seen  in  a letter  written  in  1863  to 
R.  H.  Hutton,  who  had  published  a criticism  of  Romo la.  the 
novel  about  which  she  said  ten  years  after  its  appearance: 


ICross,  ii,  p.  94, 
^Ibid.,  ii,  p.  49. 
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There  is  no  book  of  mine  about  which  I more 
. thoroughly  feel  that  I could  swear  by  every 
sentence  as  having  been  written  with  my  best 
blood.  . . and  with  the  most  ardent  care  for 
veracity  of  which  my  nature  is  capable. ^ 

Referring  to  his  criticism  of  her  excess  of  Florentine  detail 

she  answers  that  a lack  of  proportion  had  possibly  resulted 

from  her  imaginative  habit  to  "strive  after  as  full  a vision 

of  the  medium  in  which  a character  moves  as  of  the  character 


itself."  Of  her  choice  of  details  she  says: 

Perhaps  even  a judge  so  discerning  as  your- 
self could  not  infer  from  the  imperfect  re- 
sult how  strict  a self-control  and  selection 
were  exercised  in  the  presentation  of  details. 

I believe  there  is  scarcely  a phrase,  an  in- 
cident, an  allusion,  that  did  not  gather  its 
value  to  me  from  its  supposed  subservience 
to  my  main  artistic  objects. ^ 

The  care  she  exercised  in  the  plotting  of  this  same  nov 
el^  is  another  example  of  the  forethought  she  used  concerning 
the  construction  of  her  fiction.  Her  Journal  notes  that  on 
October  7,  1861  she  has  begun  the  first  chapter.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  month  she  is  still  unable  to  proceed,  and  a week 
later  she  is  so  "utterly  dejected” that  she  almost  resolves 
to  give  up  the  task  of  writing  the  book  in  preparation  for 
which  she  has  done  so  much  laborious  research.  Finally  on 
the  twelfth  of  December  there  appears  in  the  record  the  fol- 


llbid. . iii,  p.  218. 
^iFid..  ii,  p.  261. 
^Ibld..  ii,  pp.  230-234 
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lowing  coinment: 

Finished  writing  my  plot,  of  which  I must  make 
several  other  draughts  before  I begin  to  write 
my  book. 

It  is  not  until  June  9,  1863  that  the  Journal  records  with 
exultant  words  the  completion  of  this  novel,  the  composition 
of  vfeich  "ploughed  into  her"l  more  than  any  of  her  other 
books;  "Put  the  last  stroke  to  Romo la.  Ebenezer!" 

At  the  opening  of  Chapter  XV  of  Middlemarch.  to  Mathilde 
Blind  a novel  giving  an  unexcelled  picture  of  the  "intertex- 
ture of  human  lives,"  there  occurs  an  illuminating  comment 
on  the  use  of  irrelevant  interpolations  by  the  author  of  a 
work  of  fiction. 


A great  historian,  as  he  insisted  on 
calling  himself,  who  had  the  happiness  to  be 
dead  a hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  so 
to  take  his  place  among  the  colossi  whose 
huge  legs  our  living  pettiness  is  observed  to 
walk  under,  glories  in  his  copious  remarks 
and  digressions  as  the  least  imitable  part  of 
his  work,  and  especially  in  those  initial  chap- 
ters to  the  successive  books  of  his  history, 
where  he  seems  to  bring  his  arm-chair  to  the 
proscenium,  and  chat  with  us  in  all  the  lusty 
ease  of  his  fine  English.  But  Fielding  lived 
when  the  days  were  longer  (for  time,  like  mon- 
ey, is  measured  by  our  needs),  when  summer 
afternoons  were  spacious,  and  the  clock  ticked 
slowly  in  the  winter  evenings.  We  belated 
historians  must  not  linger  after  his  example; 
and  if  we  did  so,  it  is  probable  that  our  chat 
would  be  thin  and  eager,  as  if  delivered  from 
a campstool  in  a parrot-house.  I,  at  least, 
have  so  much  to  do  in  unravelling  certain  hu- 
man lots,  and  seeing  how  they  were  woven  and 


'^Cross,  ii,  p.  255 
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interwoven,  that  all  the  light  I can  command 
must  be  concentrated  on  this  particular  web, 
and  not  dispersed  over  that  tempting  range 
of  relevancies  called  the  universe. 1 

George  Eliot  proceeds  then  to  describe  the  "new  settler  Lyd- 
gate," the  young  doctor  who  was  "an  emotional  creature,  with 
a flesh-and-blood  sense  of  fellowship  which  withstood  all  the 
abstractions  of  special  study."  She  thus  draws  a distinction 
between  the  gratuitous  remarks  on  things  and  people  in  gener- 
al which  are  inserted  by  some  fiction  writers,  and  her  own 
"chorus-utterances,"  which  strengthen  the  analysis  at  hand. 

The  unity  of  impression  upon  the  reader  was  a matter 
of  serious  concern  to  George  Eliot,  and  she  told  Mrs.  Taylor 
in  1875  that  she  had  al'ways  declined,  except  in  the  case  of 
Romola,  the  many  proposals  from  editors  of  periodicals  to 
publish  her  fiction  serially.  She  had,  she  said,  the  "strong- 
est objection"  to  cutting  up  her  work  "into  little  bits,"  nor 
could  she  see  any  financial  benefit  from  such  an  arrangement. 
But  the  matter  of  money  was  never  the  most  important  consid- 
eration with  George  Eliot  even  if,  despite  the  adverse  criti- 
cism which  pointed  out  her  defects  as  a novelist,  she  did 
manage  to  earn  the  sum  of  i30,000  in  her  writing  period  of 
twenty  years.  The  letter  continues: 

If  I could  gain  more  by  splitting  my  writing 
into  small  parts,  I would  not  do  it,  because 
the  effect  would  be  injurious  as  a matter  of 

art  .2 


^"George  Eliotts  Earnings,"  Bookman,  36:  227,  November, 

1912. 


2cross,  iii,  p.  191. 
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AS  to  the  manner  of  telling  a story, 1 why  should  the  author, 
inquires  G-eorge  Eliot,  be  limited  to  any  special  one  since 
the  interest  of  the  audience  is  what  sets  the  standard?  Use- 
ful methods  of  arousing  the  reader’s  curiosity  are  the  employ- 
ment of  a striking  opening  scene  (one  is  reminded  of  Daniel 
Deronda)  or  an  indirect  characterization  of  a person  by  others 
before  he  appears  upon  the  stage.  In  particular  cases,  as  in 
the  novelette,  a simple  opening  followed  by  spirited  narrative, 
with  merely  occasional  touches  of  dialogue,  is  suitable,  and 
the  whole  may  be  made  ’’eminently  interesting.”  Although  the 
English  authors  of  short  tales  have,  in  general,  never  equaled 
the  French  writers  in  that  ’’delightful  gaiety”  described  by 
La  Fontaine,  the  ’’opening  chapters  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
are  as  fine  as  anything  that  can  be  done  in  this  way.”  Why 
should  not  a story,  she  concludes  in  this  section  of  Leaves 
from  a Notebook, 

be  told  in  the  most  irregular  fashion  that  an 
author’s  idiosyncrasy  may  prompt,  provided  that 
he  gives  us  what  we  can  enjoy?  The  objections 
to  Sterne’s  wild  way  of  telling  Tristram  Shandy 
lie  more  solidly  in  the  quality  of  the  inter- 
rupting  matter  than  in  the  fact  of  interruption. 

In  spite  of  George  Eliot’s  love  of  the  greatest  clas- 
sics of  several  literatures,  where  she  saw  notable  examples 
of  the  successful  use  of  proportion,  selection  of  detail, 
balancing  of  scenes,  she  did  not,  in  her  own  work,  say  the 


^Essays , pp.  297-301. 
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critics,  achieve  a similar  unity.  They  object  to  the  intro- 
duction of  improbable  and  unnecessary  scenes,  to  the  use  of 
too  large  a number  of  characters,  and  to  the  disproportion- 
ately great  amount  of  character  analysis.  They  say,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  Mjddlemarch.  as  in  Daniel  Deronda . there  are 
two  stories  unconnected  with  each  other;  that  a real  artist 
should  be  above  using,  as  in  Felix  Holt,  the  long-lost-heir 
plot;  that  in  the  very  middle  of  Adam  Bede  the  action  of  the 
story  is  made  to  wait  while  thirty  or  forty  pages  are  devot- 
ed to  the  celebration  of  Arthur  Donnithorne* s birthday.  Only 
once,  they  declare,  does  G-eorge  Eliot  attain  true  unity  in 
her  novels.  Silas  Marne r.  in  its  integrity  of  purpose  and- 
dramatic  presentation  possesses 

that  simple,  rounded,  consummate  aspect, 
that  absence  of  loose  ends  and  gaping  is- 
sues, which  marks  a classical  wcrk.l 

One  writer,  however,  comes  to  the  defense  of  George  Eliot  by 

saying  that  all  the  defects  ascribed  to  her  are  "incidental 

to  her  method  and  art"  rather  than  actual  blemishes. 

For  the  most  part , her  work  is  thoroughly  uni- 
tary, cause  leads  naturally  into  effect,  and 
there  is  a moral  development  of  character  such 
as  is  found  in  life  itself.  Her  plots  are 
strongly  constructed,  in  simple  outlines,  are 
easily  comprehended  and  kept  in  mind,  and  the 
leading  motive  holds  steadily  through  to  the 
end.  Her  analytical  method  often  makes  an  ap- 
parent interruption  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
unity  of  purpose  is  frequently  developed  through 
the  philosophic  purport  of  the  novel  rather  than 
in  its  literary  form  . . . she  never  wanders  far 
enough  to  forget  the  real  purpose  she  had  in  view. 2 


Icooke , p.  305. 
^Cooke,  p.  108. 
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Passing  on  to  an  examination  of  George  Eliot’s  opinions 

on  literary  matters  not  yet  touched  upon,  we  find,  scattered 

through  her  writings  and  letters,  brief  comments  on  the  nature 

of  genius  itself  and  on  other  elements  connected  with  writing. 

Although  she  never  drew  in  her  fiction  a detailed  portrait  of 

a literary  genius,  she  had  naturally,  as  a sincere  student  of 

the  great  v/r iters,  speculated  upon  the  faculty  which  had  given 

birth  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  world.  In  speaking  of  the 

subject  of  Carlyle’s  Life  of  Sterling,  she  describes  the  young 

man’s  intellect  as  rapid  rather  than  powerful.  In  fact,  there 

is  lacking  any  strong  electric  current. 

to  give  that  vigor  of  conception  and  felicity 
of  expression,  by  which  we  distinguish  the 
undefinable  something  called  genius. 1 

Again,  in  condemning  what  she  terms  the  ’’pedagogic  fallacy"  of 
the  poet  Young,  she  remarks  that  morality  on  its  theoretical 
side  touches  science  but  that  on  its  emotional  side  it  ap- 
proaches Art.  She  adds; 

Now  the  products  of  Art  are  great  in  propor- 
tion as  they  result  from  that  immediate 
prompting  of  innate  power  which  we  call 
Genius,  and  not  from  labored  obedience  to_ 
a theory  or  rule;  and  the  presence  of  genius 
or  innate  prompting  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  perpetual  consciousness  of  a rule.  The 
action  of  faculty  is  imperious,  and  excludes 
the  reflection  why  it  should  act.^ 


^Essays , p.  26. 
^Ibld. , p.  251. 
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She  continues  with  the  statement  that  literature  and  life 
have  both  shown  that  minds  which  are  pre-eminently  didactic 
are  deficient  in  sympathetic  emotion. 

These  are,  of  course,  mere  commonplaces  which  she  has 
expressed  while  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  subjects  other 
than  the  nature  of  the  inexplicable  and  unanalyzable  crea- 
tive ability  possessed  by  the  noblest  minds  of  literature. 
Her  remarks  on  the  native,  intuitive  power  characteristic  of 
the  greatest  writers  would  demand  scarcely  a passing  inter- 
est if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  while  realizing,  or  at 
least  appearing  to  realize,  the  exalted  and  spontaneous 
character  of  true  creative  ability,  she  had  not  only  labor- 
iously attempted  to  write  poetry  but  had  published  what  she 
had  written.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  advice  of  Lewes, 
which,  said  Wilbur  Cross,  was  usually  bad,  perhaps  she  would 
not  have  attempted  to  compose  in  verse.  Writing  to  Mrs. 

Bray  in  May,  1868,  she  speaks  of  imagining  the  comments  on 
her  poetry  writing  made  by  persons  considering  the  greater 
revenue  from  fiction. 

I cannot  help  asking  you  to  admire  what  my 
husband  is,  compared  with  many  possible  hus- 
bands— I mean,  in  urging  me  to  produce  a 
poem  rather  than  anything  in  a worldly  sense 
more  profitable.! 

The  poem  referred  to,  which  bore  the  inscription  ”To  my 


!cross,  iii,  p.  36. 
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dear  — every  day  dearer  — Husband,”  was  The  Spanish  Gyp- 
sy. the  longest  composition  in  verse  which  she  wrote. 

A brief  exchange  of  remarks  between  George  Eliot  and 
Tennyson,  as  related  by  Edmund  Gosse  in  a 1919  magazine  ar- 
ticle, is  concisely  indicative  of  the  difference  between  the 
born  poet  of  Horace,  and  a writer  of  the  type  of  George  Eli- 
ot. Gosse,  having  expressed  the  opinion  that  a realization 
by  George  Eliot  of  the  utter  lack  of  a singing  quality  in 
her  prose  led  her  subconsciously  to  study  verse,  relates  that 
the  novelist  told  Tennyson  one  day  that  Professor  Sylvester’s 
verse-making  laws  were  useful.  The  poet  answered,  ”I  can’t 
understand  that.”!  Although  aware  of  the  proverbial  blind- 
ness of  most  human  beings  as  to  their  limitations,  the 
present  writer  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  her  surprise 
that  George  Eliot,  who  called  Milton  her  ”demi-god,”  who 
found  King  Lear  ’’sublimely  powerful, ”2  and  who  read  the  Clas- 
sic poets  in  the  original,  could  still  believe  that  she  her- 
self belonged  to  the  group  of  the  inspired.  Cooke  declares 
that  verse  was  a fetter  to  her,  and  that  metre  was  almost 
all  she  had  of  poetical  expression.  In  this  connection, 
the  definition  of  a poet  which  she  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Ladislaw  in  Mlddlemarch  is  em  Indication  of  her  inter- 


lEdmund  Gosse,  "George  Eliot  Again,"  Living  Age . 
303:  707.  December  20,  1919. 

^Cross,  i,  p.  269. 

^Cooke,  p.  359. 
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pretation  of  the  nature  of  the  writer  of  verse.  He  says: 

To  be  a poet  is  to  have  a soul  so  quick  to 
discern  that  no  shade  of  quality  escapes  it, 
and  so  quick  to  feel,  that  discernment  is 
but  a hand  playing  with  finely  ordered  variety 
on  the  chords  of  emotion — a soul  in  which  know- 
ledge passes  instantaneously  into  feeling,  and 
feeling  flashes  back  as  a new  organ  of  know- 
ledge .1 

George  Eliot’s  own  poetry — to  John  Morley,  "magnificent  but 

unreadable"--was  described  by  a friend  as  a "mass  of  positiv- 

ism"--a  reminder  that  her  chief  desire  in  writing  verse,  and 

one  cause  of  her  failure  as  a poet,  was  the  expounding  of  her 

Comtist  views.  In  a letter  of  1868  she  exults  in  the  fact 

that  The  Spanish  Gypsy  has  reached  the  third  edition. 

Do  not  think  that  I am  becoming  an  egotis- 
tical author.  The  news  concerns  the  doctrine, 
not  the  writer. 

In  addition  to  the  comments  on  unity  and  climax  quoted 
earlier  in  these  pages,  we  find  another  indication  of  her  ac- 
ceptance of  Aristotle’s  leading  tenets,  in  an  undated  frag- 
ment called  "Notes  on  The  Spanish  Gypsy  and  Tragedy  in  Gen- 
eral," found  by  Cross  among  her  papers.  In  this  she  relates 
how  the  subject  of  the  poem,  " a subject  grander  than  that  of 
Iphigenia"  and  never  used , came  from  a train  of  thought  sug- 
gested by  the  face  of  the  Virgin  in  Titian’s  "Annunciation. 
Feeling  that  the  theme  of  the  renouncing  of  happiness  for 


^John  Morley,  Critical  Miscellanies,  p.  279. 
2cross,  iii,  p.  49. 
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the  good  of  the  race  might  well  illustrate  the  part  played 

in  life  by  heredity  as  a whole  and  the  connection  of  duty 

with  heredity,  she  considers  what  is  the  nature  of  a proper 

subject  for  serious  drama. 

A good  tragic  subject  must  represent  a possible, 
sufficiently  probable,  not  a common,  action; 
and  to  be  really  tragic,  it  must  represent 
irreparable  collision  between  the  individual 
and  the  general.  It  is  the  individual  with 
whom  we  sympathize,  and  the  general  of  which 
we  recognize  the  irresistible  power.  The 
truth  of  this  test  will  be  seen  by  applying 
it  to  the  greatest  tragedies. 1 

She  continues  with  the  statement  that  the  Greek 

tragedies  often  exhibit  a collision  between  Nemesis,  or 

the  hereditary  lot,  and  the  individual  state.  Here  her 

reference  to  the  classical  tragedy  recalls  the  intense 

pleasure  which  she  always  experienced  in  the  reading  and 

re-reeding  of  the  great  Greek  dramatists.  In  a letter  of 

1857  she  tells  Sara  Hennell  that  she  and  Lewes  are  taking 

delight  together  in  the  masterpieces  of  the  past. 

We  are  enjoying  a retrogression  to  old- 
fashioned  reading.  I rush  on  the  slightest 
pretext  to  Sophocles,  and  am  as  excited  about 
blind  old  Oedipus  as  any  young  lady  can  be 
about  the  latest  hero  with  magnificent  eyes. 2 

She  believes  that  the  action  of  her  poetical  drama 

certainly  does  not  lie  "outside  all  that  can  be  congruously 

conceived  of  human  actions."  She  adds: 

It  is  not  a reasonable  ground  of  objection 
that  they  would  have  done  better  to  act 
otherwise,  any  more  than  it  is  a reasonable 


ICross,  iii,  p.  32. 
2lbid.  , i,  p.  317. 
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objection  against  the  Iphigenia  that 
Agamemnon  would  have  done  better  not 
to  sacrifice  his  daughter.^ 

Alluding  to  the  purifying  effects  of  great  tragedy  in  the 

statement  that  the  "art  which  leaves  the  soul  in  despair 

is  laming  to  the  soul,"  she  names  as  the  source  of  the  two 

"consolatory"  elements  in  her  poem,  the  convictions  as  to 

the  greatness  of  individual  actions  and  the  "all-sufficiency" 

of  the  soul’s  emotions  in  direction  of  sympathetic  action. 

A tragedy  has  not  to  expound  why  the  in- 
dividual must  give  way  to  the  general; 
it  has  to  show  that  it  is  compelled  to 
give  way;  the  tragedy  consists  in  the 
struggle  involved,  and  often  in  the  en- 
tirely calamitous  issue  in  spite  of  a 
grahd  submission.^ 

Thus  George  Eliot's  views  on  serious  drama  are  a reflection 
of  the  familiar  Aristotelian  concept  of  tragedy  as  an  "imi- 
tation of  an  action  that  is  serious,  complete,  and  of  a cer- 
tain magnitude  . . . through  pity  and  fear  effecting  the 

nL 

proper  purgation  of  these  emotions."^ 

There  is  no  allusion  in  George  Eliot's  writings  to 
the  reading  of  any  of  Samuel  Johnson’s  literary  criticism-- 
her  biography  does  contain  a reference  to  her  pleasure  in 
the  re-reading  of  the  didactic  Rasselas^--but  from  her 


^Cross,  iii,  p.  33. 

^Ibid. . iii,  p.  33. 

^ James  Smith  and  Edd  Parks,  The  Great  Critics , p.  9. 
^Cross,  iii,  p*  183. 
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references  to  the  universality  to  he  found  in  great  fiction, 
we  may  know  that  she  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  thought 
lying  behind  his  phrase,  ”the  grandeur  of  generality.” 
Speaking  of  the  rarity  of  originality  in  the  sense  of  com- 
plete newness,  she  writes  in  a letter  of  1848,  ten  years 
before  the  composition  of  her  first  fiction: 

It  is  true  that  the  older  the  world  gets 
originality  becomes  less  possible.  Great 
subjects  are  used  up,  and  civilization 
tends  evermore  to  repress  individual  pre- 
dominance, highly  wrought  agony,  or  ecsta- 
tic joy.  But  all  the  gentler  emotions 
will  be  ever  new,  ever  wrought  up  into 
more  and  more  lovely  combinations,  and 
genius  will  probably  take  their  direc- 
tion. ^ 

Previously  in  these  pages^  the  writer  included  an 
excerpt  from  one  of  George  Eliotts  essays  on  the  subject 
of  women  novelists,  a selection  defining  literature  as  the 
expression  of  experiences  and  emotions,  and  declaring  that 
in  proportion  as  the  element  of  universality  enters  that 
literature,  it  is  increasingly  and  permanently  good  and  true. 
She  continues: 

Hence  the  universality  and  immortality  of 
Homer,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  Moliere. 

But  in  proportion  as  these  expressions  are 
the  forms  of  individual,  peculiar  truths, 
such  as  fleeting  fashions  or  idiosyncrasies, 
the  literature  is  ephemeral.  Hence  tragedy 
never  grows  old,  for  it  arises  from  elemen- 
tal experience;  but  comedy  soon  ages,  for 
it  arises  from  peculiarities.^ 


ICross,  ii,  p.  126. 

|See,  p.  89  . ^ _ 
•^Cooke,  p.  140. 
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Expressive  of  the  same  thought  is  a paragraph  in 
Leaves  from  a Notebook.  Having  spoken  of  the  linking  of  the 
western  nations  by  the  according  of  supremacy  to  the  litera- 
tures of  G-reece  and  Rome,  she  says: 

It  is  foolish  to  be  for  ever  complaining  of 
the  consequent  uniformity,  as  if  there  were  an 
endless  power  of  originality  in  the  human  mind. 
Great  and  precious  origination  must  always  be 
comparatively  rare,  and  can  only  exist  on  con- 
dition of  a wide  massive  uniformity. 1 

It  is  only  when  many  men  have  learned  to  write  and 
speak  in  the  same  tongue,  she  continues,  that  the  greatest 
masters  of  language  arise,  and  their  superlative  excellence 
consists  in  using  a familiar  medium  in  such  a way  as  to  de- 
velop the  understanding  and  sympathy. 

Originality  of  this  order  changes  the  wild 
grasses  into  world-feeding  grain.  Idiosyn- 
crasies are  pepper  and  spices  of  question- 
able aroma. ^ 

In  the  pleasing  essay  Looking  Backward . which,  in  its 

charm,  makes  up  for  the  remainder  of  Theophrastus  Such,  a 

collection  seeming  to  a contemporary  reviewer  more 

like  a clearing  out  of  old  drawers  and  a 
sweeping  together  of  scattered  leaves  and 
scraps,  than  the  last  rich  and  mellow 
gatherings  of  a great  vintage, 3 

George  Eliot  reminds  her  readers  that  human  nature  is  much 


^Charles  Lewes,  editor.  Essays  of  George  Eliot,  p.  303. 
^Loc ♦ cit. 

2r.  W.  Boodle,  "Review  of  Theophrastus  Such,”  Unitarian 
Review,  12:  292,  September,  1879. 
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I gather,  too,  from  the  undeniable  testimony 
of  . . . Theophrastus  that  there  were  bores, 
ill-bred  persons,  and  detractors  even  in 
Athens,  of  species  remarkably  corresponding 
to  the  English  and  not  yet  made  endurable  by 
being  classic.! 

Later,  in  mentioning  the  fact  that  there  should  be 

some  good  sound  commonplaces,  she  offers  what  may  be  an  echo 

of  her  famous  Sunday  afternoon  receptions. 

I have  usually  found  that  it  is  the  rather 
dull  person  who  appears  to  be  disgusted  with 
his  contemporaries  because  they  are  not  always 
strikingly  original,  and  to  satisfy  vAiom  the 
party  at  a country  house  should  have  included 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  Francis  Bacon,  and  Vol- 
taire. It  is  always  your  heaviest  bore  who 
is  astonished  at  the  tameness  of  modern  celebri- 
ties; naturally;  for  a little  of  his  company 
has  reduced  them  to  a state  of  flaccid  fatigue. 2 

The  foregoing  is  an  off  shoot  of  the  conservatism  of 
George  Eliot,  inherited  from  her  father  whose  "Toryism  was 
not  unpleasant,"  eind  who  was  accustomed  to  "utter  the  word 
* government’  in  a tone  that  charged  it  with  awe."ii  A pas- 
sage from  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  which  is  frequently  quoted, 
repeats  the  same  distaste  for  radical  change  that  George 
Eliot  expresses  in  ^ Address  to  V/orkingmen  by  Felix  Holt 
when  she  warns  the  v/orkers  that  while  indignation  is  a fine 
war-horse,  it  must  be  ridden  by  men  with  "rationality,  skill, 
and  courage. "4  George  Eliot  is  describing  the  church  at 


^Theophrastus  Such,  p.  26. 
^Ibid. , p . 85. 

^Essays . p.  277. 
'^Theophrastus  Such , p.  34. 
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Shepperton,  the  locale  of  The  Sad  Fortunes  of  Amos  Barton. 

marking  the  contrast  between  the  renovated  building  with  its 

new  organ  and  the  church  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Immense  improvement!  says  the  well-regu- 
lated mind,  which  unintermittingly  rejoices 
in  the  New  Police,  the  Tithe  Commutation 
Act,  the  penny-post,  and  all  guarantees  of 
human  advancement,  and  has  no  moments  when 
conservative-reforming  intellect  takes  a 
nap,  while  imagination  does  a little  Tory- 
ism by  the  sly,  revelling  in  regret  that 
dear,  old,  brown,  crumbling,  picturesque 
inefficiency  is  everywhere  giving  place  to 
spick-and-span,  new-painted,  new-varnished 
efficiency,  which  will  yield  endless  dia- 
grams, plans,  elevations,  and  sections, 
but,  alas  I no  picture.  Mine,  I fear,  is 
not  a well-regulated  mind:  it  has  an  oc- 
casional tenderness  for  old  abuses;  it 
lingers  with  a certain  fondness  over  the 
days  of  nasal  clerks  and  top-booted  parsons, 
and  has  a sigh  for  the  departed  shades  of 
vulgar  errors.l 

although  there  are  various  comments  by  George  Eliot 
on  qualities  of  style  in  general--she  insists  on  sincerity, 
truthfulness,  genuineness,  good  taste— the  writer has  dis- 
covered very  few  remarks  on  the  smaller  details  of  diction. 
She  notes,  it  is  true,  in  February,  1875,  the  admirably 
"pure,  lucid  English,"^  of  a volume  sent  her  by  Mr.  Black- 
wood; again,  she  advises  a young  writer  that  ease  and  clarity 
are  the  desiderata  of  composition;  and  she  cautions  John 
Chapman,  who  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  despondent  since 


lAmos  Barton,  Chap.  I. 
^Cross,  iii,  p.  182. 
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he  has  "plenty"  of  thoughts,  in  the  follov/ing  words: 

V/hat  you  have  to  aim  at  is  the  simple  clear 
expression  of  those  thoughts,  dismissing 
from  your  mind  any  other  qualities  than  pre- 
cision and  force--any  other  result  than  com- 
plete presentation  of  your  idea.l 

The  advice  to  Publisher  Chapman  calls  for  simplicity,  a qual- 
ity which  George  Eliot,  as  a critic,  found  easy  to  demand  from 
others  hut  difficult  to  achieve  herself. as  a novelist.  An 
Academy  reviewer,  charging  her  with  a misconception  of  the 
respective  functions  of  the  philosopher  and  the  novelist, 
declares  that  she  never  acquired  that  "consummate  simplicity 
of  style  which  is  born  of  ripe  thought  and  deep  experience." 
Condemning  her  scientific  diction  as  unsuited  to  the  purpose 
of  the  novel  as  she  herself  described  it,  he  quotes  her  ovm 
remark  on  style: 

All  crudity  of  expression  marks,  I think,  a 
deficiency  in  subtlety  of  thought  as  well  as 
in  breadth  of  moral  and  poetic  feeling. 2 

George  Eliot  was  naturally  too  occupied  in  writing  fic- 
tion to  make  extended  remarks  on  the  manner  of  writing  of  other 
authors,  now  that  her  days  on  the  Westminster  Review  were  over. 
She  writes  to  Blackwood  in  1875  that  she  may  be  wrong  in  her 
judgment  of  a book  he  has  sent  her. 

But  it  is  a long  while  since  I read  a story 
newer  than  Rasselas , which  I re-read  two 
years  ago,  with  a desire  to  renew  my  childish 


^Blanche  Colton  V/illiams,  George  Eliot,  Chap.  XIII. 
2mr,"  ’‘Reputations  Reconsidered,"  Academy.  523:  573, 
December  25,  1897. 
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delight  in  it,  when  it  was  one  of  iny  best- 
loved companions.  So  I am  a bad  judge  of 
comparative  merits  among  popular  writers. 

I am  obliged  to  fast  from  fiction,  and 
fasting  is  known  sometimes  to  weaken  the 
stoma ch.i 

Perhaps,  too,  recalling  the  axiom  that  style  is  the  man,  she 
thought  that  there  was  little  use  in  saying  much  about  the 
matter  of  the  words  clothing  an  author’s  thoughts.  If  the 
vrriter  were  worthy,  all  things  being  equal,  the  product  of 
his  mind  would  likewise  be  admirable.  This  thought  George 
Eliot  expressed  plainly  enough  in  a letter  to  Edward  Burne- 
Jones  in  1873.  After  inquiring  whether  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  critics  have  written  much  ’’superfluous  stuff"  about 
purpose  in  art,  she  expresses  her  own  view  very  clearly  by 
saying : 

A nasty  mind  makes  nasty  art,  whether  for 
art  or  any  other  sake;  and  a meagre  mind 
will  bring  forth  what  is  meagre. 2 

Her  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  manner  of 
treatment  of  the  materials  of  a story  is  seen  in  her  attitude 
towards  Blackwood’s  request,  upon  completion  of  the  first 
volume  of  Adam  Bede . to  be  informed  of  the  remainder  of  the 
plot.  She  was  unwilling  to  let  him  know  the  course  of  the 
story. 

I refused  to  tell  my  story  beforehand  on  the 
ground  that  I would  not  have  it  judged  apart 


^Cross,  iii,  p.  183. 
2lbid. , iii,  p.  144. 
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from  ^ treatment , which  alone  determines 
the  moral  quality  of  art.l 

G-eorge  Eliotts  views  on  satire  are  to  be  found  in  her 
essay  Worldliness  and  Other-Worldliness . published  in  January, 
1857,  in  which  she  dissects  the  poet  Young  vigorously  and  sar- 
castically. Having  referred  to  the  low  tone  of  the  religious 
spirit  of  his  poetry  and  his  want  of  mastery  in  rhyme,  she 
finds  that  the  second  lack  is  especially  a hindrance  to  his 
composition  of  acceptable  poetical  satires.  The  intrusion  of 
a superfluous  word  may  ruin  an  epigram  or  witticism,  where 
even  more  than  elsewhere,  an  "absolute  requisite"  is  the  art 
that  conceals  art.  If  an  epigram  is  offered  in  "limping  or 
cumbrous"  rhythm,  the  effect  is  spoiled,  for  one  notices  the 
flaw  in  the  couplet  instead  of  being  electrified  by  the  impact 
of  the  lines.  But  there  is  something  more.  Since  Young  is 
not  a satirist  of  a high  order,  he  exhibits  neither  of  the 
two  qualities  which  make  for  a successful  lampoon. 

His  satire  has  neither  the  terrible  vigor,  the 
lacerating  energy  of  genuine  indignation,  nor 
the  humor  which  owns  loving  friendship  with 
the  poor  human  nature  it  laughs  at;  not  yet 
the  personal  bitterness  which,  as  in  Pope’s 
characters  of  Sporus  and  Atticus,  insures 
those  living  touches  by  virtue  of  which  the 
individual  and  particular  in  iirt  becomes  the 
universal  and  immortal . ^ 

Here  then  are  the  three  qualities,  one  of  which  is 
essential  to  well-written  satire:  the  fearful  energy  of 


ICross,  ii,  p.  50. 
SEssays,  p.  233. 
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wrath;  an  attitud©  of  affect ionat©  friendliness  vdiich  laughs 
at  the  foibles  it  wishes  to  cure ; the  personal  resentment 
which  enlivens  the  ridicule.  Young  lacks  the  emotion  neces- 
sary for  the  depicting  of  a real  complex  human  being;  as  a 
result,  he  is  limited  to  the  neat  description  of  manners 
rather  than  of  characters,  to  the  picturing  of  personified 
follies  rather  than  of  living  men  and  women.  The  chief  aid 
to  his  pointed  sketches  is  that  form  of  wit  depending  mainly 
upon  antithesis  for  its  effect;  only  rarely  does  he  succeed 
in  including  a touch  of  that  "easy  slyness  which  gives  an 
additional  zest  to  surprise.”  Often  that  realism  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  art,  is  missing,  for  he  is  apt  to  ascribe 
all  forms  of  folly  to  one  passion,  such  as  pride,  or  love 
of  fame. 


A glance  at  George  Eliot’s  own  practice  in  prose  sa- 
tire should  be  helpful.  Her  essays  on  both  Young  and  Dr. 
Gumming  would  seem  to  indicate  that  she  had  not  yet  come  to 
entertain  the  tolerant  view  expressed  many  years  later  in 


the  following  words: 


I think  direct  personal  portraiture — or 
caricature--is  a bastard  kind  of  satire 
that  I am  not  disposed  to  think  the  better 
of  because  Aristophanes  used  it  in  relation 
to  Socrates.^ 


While  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this  suggestion  of  a lack 
of  the  mellowness  that  develops  with  the  years,  another 


^Cross,  iii,  p.  228. 
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cause  of  the  scathing  nature  of  her  jibes  at  Dr.  Gumming,  for 
example,  may  be  the  fact  that  through  him  she  was  thrusting 
at  dogmatic  religion  itself.  The  following  lines  with  which 
she  opens  her  essay  on  Evangelical  Teaching  are  filled  with 
the  "lacerating  energy  of  genuine  indignation"  against  the 
selfishness  and  worldliness  of  clergymen  of  the  type  ridiculed 
here : 


Given  a man  with  a moderate  intellect,  a 
moral  standard  not  higher  than  the  average, 
some  rhetorical  affluence  and  great  glib- 
ness ot  speech,  what  is  the  career  in  which, 
without  the  aid  of  birth  or  money,  he  may 
most  easily  attain  power  and  reputation  in 
English  society?  Where  is  the  Goshen  of 
intellectual  mediocrity  in  which  a smatter- 
ing of  science  and  learning  will  pass  for 
profound  instruction,  where  platitudes  will 
be  accepted  as  wisdom,  bigoted  narrowness 
as  holy  zeal,  unctuous  egoism  as  God-given 
piety?  Let  such  a man  become  an  Evangelical 
preacher;  he  will  then  find  it  possible  to 
reconcile  small  ability  with  great  ambition, 
superficial  knowledge  with  the  prestige  of 
erudition,  a middling  morale  with  a high 
■ reputation  for  sanctity. 1 

The  reader  may  detect  the  influence  of  Thackeray  here, 

and  he  may  be  somewhat  taken  aback  at  the  vigor  of  the  entire 

opening  of  the  essay  until  he  recalls  the  tone  of  reviewing 

that  had  prevailed  during  this  period  and  before  it.  Although 

Lockhart,  for  example,  grew  less  severe  as  he  became  older, 

he  could  never  be  absolutely  trusted  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  good  taste  in  his  cri- 
ticisms; and  he  never  learnt,  what  Matthew 
Arnold  knew  and  illustrated  so  well,  the 
power  of  perfect  urbanity  and  politeness. 2 


^Essays , p . 64 . 
2v/alker,  p.  946. 
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Unfortunately,  adds  the  literary  historian  whose  words  are 
quoted  above,  the  spirit  of  the  age  even  encouraged  the 
biting  style  v\hich  earned  him  the  name  of  "the  Scorpion.” 

The  satire  in  G-eorge  Eliot’s  fiction  is  usually 

directed  more  by  the  spirit  of  sympathy  than  by  indignation. 

Sven  where  she  is  forceful,  she  characteristically  never 

holds  up  to  ridicule  any 

sacred,  heroic,  and  pathetic  theme  which 
serves  to  make  up  the  treasure  of  human 
admiration,  hope,  and  love.l 

These  words  are  quoted  from  her  essay  Debasing  the  Moral 

Currency,  in  which  she  condemned  the  burlesquing  of  topics 

that  merit  reverent  treatment.  She  wrote  the  article  with 

vigorous  indignation  at  "the  comic  tribe, who  no  doubt 

would,  she  told  a friend,  resent  her  limitation  of  their 

field.  And  yet,  she  asks,  is  not  the  world  well  supplied 

with  what  is  genuinely  ridiculous? 

V/it  and  humor  may  play  as  harmlessly  or 
benevolently  round  the  changing  facets 
of  egoism,  absurdity,  and  vice,  as  the 
sunshine  over  the  rippling  sea  or  the 
dewy  meadows. 3 

She  resents  the  lampooning  of  the  inspiring  facts  and  tra- 
ditions, the  generous  motives  which  "sustain  the  charm  and 
elevation  of  our  social  existence.”  Thus,  like  Fielding, 
she  limits  the  field  of  satire  to  the  ludicrous,  and  con- 

1 Theophrastus  Such,  p.  148. 

^Cross,  iii,  p.  266. 

^Theophrastus  Such,  p.  149. 
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demns  the  turning  of  all  things  indiscriminately  into  "food 
for  a gluttonous  laughter."^ 

In  what  the  average  reader  would  term  her  most  pleas- 
ing essay,  that  on  German  Wit : Heinrich  Heine , George  Eliot 
touches  upon  the  subject  of  wit  and  humor,  remarking  that 
these  qualities  overlap  and  blend  with  each  other.  Some  bon 
mots  of  Lamb,  for  example,  are  "facetious  hybrids."^  Some- 
times wit  and  humor  are  united  in  the  same  mind  as  in  the 
case  of  Shakespeare  and  MoliWe. 

A happy  conjunction  this,  for  wit  is  apt  to 
be  cold  and  thin-lipped  . . . and  broad- 
faced rollicking  humor  needs  the  refining 
influence  of  wit.  Indeed  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  really  fine  writing  in 
which  wit  has  not  an  implicit,  if  not  an  ex- 
plicit action.  The  wit  may  never  rise  to  the 
surface,  it  may  never  flame  out  into  a wit- 
ticism: but  it  helps  to  give  brightness  and 
transparency .3 

Any  high  order  of  wit  is  exceedingly  complex,  she  says,  and, 
demanding  a ripe  development,  is  not  found  in  the  very  young. 
Humor,  or,  as  most  writers  define  it,  the  sympathetic  pre- 
sentation of  incongruous  elements  in  human  nature  and  life, 
may,  strangely  enough,  have  had  its  origin  in  the  "cruel 
mockery  of  a savage  at  the  writhings  of  a suffering  enemy." 

In  contrast,  modern  hiimor,  that  "v;onderful  and  delicious 
mixture  of  fun,  fancy,  philosophy , and  feeling,"  is  diffuse. 


^Theophrastus  Such,  p.  151. 
^Ibid. . p.  102. 

Loc.  cit. 
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flitting  about  like  a will-of-the-wisp;  wit,  in  its  affinity 

with  ratiocination,  is  brief  and  sudden.  As  to  the  difference 

between  the  German  and  the  French, 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  Nature  has 
given  us  to  a complete  analogy,  in  which  wit 
is  as  thoroughly  exhausted  of  humor  as  pos- 
sible, and  humor  as  bare  as  possible  of  v;it, 
is  in  the  typical  Frenchman  and  the  tj^ioal 
German. 1 

In  her  opinion,  German  humor  possesses  generally  no  sense  of 
measure . 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  German  shows  the  absence 
of  that  delicate  perception,  that  sensibility 
to  gradation,  which  is  the  essence  of  tact  and 
taste,  and  the  necessary  concomitant  of  wit, 2 

Before  simmiing  up  the  literary  opinions  of  George  Eliot, 
the  writer  will  group  together  here  a few  brief  references  and 
allusions  in  the  novelist’s  letters  and  Journal , to  books  and 
authors  not  already  mentioned  in  these  pages.  Rousseau,  she 
says,  is  "worth  learning  French”  to  read;  and  Moliere’s 
Misanthrope  is  the  "finest,  most  complete  production  of  its 
kind  in  the  world, ”3  Ferrier’s  Marriage  she  is  unable  to 
finish. 4 She  records  that  she  is  reading  Aurora  Leigh  for 
the  third  time  "with  more  enjojcnent  than  ever,”  and  she  knows 


^Essays , p.  103. 
^Loc . clt . 

^Cross,  ii,  p.  100. 
4lbid.,  i,  p,  322. 
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of  no  book  that  offers  her  "a  deeper  sense  of  communion  with 
a large  as  well  as  a beautiful  mind.”l  In  1859,  she  is  re- 
reading "old  Bunyan"  and  is 

profoundly  struck  with  the  true  genius 
manifested  in  the  simple,  vigorous 
rhy thmi c s t y le . ^ 

Wordsworth  she  enjoyed  up  to  the  day  of  her  death,  says  Cross, 
and  Myers ^ biography  of  the  Lake  Poet  in  the  "English  Men  of 
Letters"  series  was  one  of  the  last  books  which  she  read  aloud 
with  him.^ 

Tennyson  she  terms  "a  great  poet,"  and  values  ^ Mem- 

oriam  as  the  "chief  of  the  larger  works.”  In  regard  to  his 

attempts  at  play-writing  she  writes  to  Cross  the  following 

interesting  comment: 

I think  Tennyson’s  dramas  such  as  the 
world  should  be  glad  of — and  would  be  if 
there  had  been  no  prejud^ent  that  he 
could  not  write  a drama. ^ 

Eor  Ruskin,  as  one  of  the  "great  teachers  of  the  day,"  she  re- 
served her  sincere  veneration. 

The  grand  doctrines  of  truth  and  sincerity 
in  art,  and  the  nobleness  and  solemnity  of 
our  human  life,  which  he  teaches  with  the 
inspiration  of  a Hebrew  prophet,  must  be 
stirring  up  young  minds  in  a promising  way. 


ICross,  i,  p.  331. 
^Ibid. . ii,  p.  105. 
5lbid. . i,  p.  45. 
^Ibid.  . iii,  p.  229. 
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The  two  last  volumes  of  Modern  Painters 
contain,  I think,  some  of  the  finest 
writing  of  the  age.  He  is  strongly  akin 
to  the  sublimest  part  of  V/ordsworth — 
whom,  by-the-bye,  we  are  reading  with 
fresh  admiration  for  his  beauties  and 
tolerance  for  his  faults.! 

The  foregoing  comments  by  G-eorge  Eliot  are  interesting 
as  short  and  informally  expressed  literary  opinions.  There 
was,  however,  one  period  of  a year  or  more  when  she  was 
called  upon  to  write  for  publication  her  views  on  the  authors 
of  her  own  age,  for,  according  to  Cross,  from  July,  1855  to 
October,  1856  the  Belles  Lettres  section  of  the  Westminster 
Review  was  written  entirely  by  her.  The  opinions  she  ex- 
pressed in  these  unsigned  contributions  to  the  Review  repre- 
sent, as  one  writer  puts  it, 

the  carefully  weighed  judgments  of  one 
of  the  greatest  authors  of  the  century 
upon  . . . famous  contemporaries. 2 

Some  writers  are  unable  to  judge  the  productions  of  others, 

continues  the  editor  whose  words  are  quoted  above.  Carlyle, 

for  example,  could  not  properly  evaluate  the  work  of  Newman, 

Shelley,  Lamb,  and  Keats. 

But  in  George  Eliot  we  have  the  rare 
spectacle  of  an  intellect  which  had  mas- 
tered one  of  the  most  difficult  depart- 
ments of  literary  art  and  yet  retained 


!cross,  ii,  p.  5. 

2”Criticism  on  Contemporaries  by  George  Eliot,” 
Lippincott’s  Magazine.  37:  19,  January,  1886. 
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the  power  of  appreciating  excellence  in 
every  form  of  human  achievement.  She 
seldom  misplaced  either  praise  or  censure; 
her  judgments  were  in  line  with  the  final 
judgments  of  the  world. 1 

In  October  of  1855,  for  example,  the  section  dealing 

with  Tennyson's  Maud  opens  with  the  following  words  of  high 

praise  by  George  Eliot  for  her  famous  contemporary: 

If  we  were  asked  who  among  contemporary 
authors  is  likely  to  live  in  the  next 
century,  the  name  that  would  first  and 
most  unhesitatingly  rise  to  our  lips  is 
that  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  He,  at  least, 
while  belonging  emphatically  to  his  own 
age,  while  giving  a voice  to  the  strug- 
gles and  the  far-reaching  thoughts  of 
this  nineteenth  century,  has  those  su- 
preme artistic  qualities  which  must  make 
him  a poet  for  all  ages.  As  long  as  the 
English  language  is  spoken,  the  word- 
music  of  Tennyson  must  charm  the  ear; 
and  when  English  has  become  a dead  lan- 
guage, his  wonderful  concentration  of 
thought  into  luminous  speech,  the  ex- 
quisite pictures  in  which  he  has  blended 
all  the  hues  of  reflection,  feeling,  and 
fancy,  will  cause  him  to  be  read  as  we 
read  Homer,  Pindar,  and  Horace. ^ 

She  continues  by  referring  with  genuine  admiration  to  Ulysses 

as  a "pure  little  ingot  of  the  same  gold  that  runs  through 

the  ore  of  the  Odyssey."  The  poem  has  the  "large  utterance" 

of  the  Greek  epic,  with  the  "rich  fruit  of  moral  experience" 

which  it  has  necessitated  centuries  to  ripen.  The  familiar 

Locksley  Hall,  she  continues,  is  "the  object  of  a sort  of 


ILoc . cit . 

Spelles  Lettres  section,  Westminster  Review.  64:  n.s. 
8:  596,  October,  1855. 
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family  affection  which  we  all  cherish,"  In  spite  of  the 
viewpoint  of  the  critics,  says  George  Eliot,  The  Princess 
contains  "passages  of  inspiration  and  lyrical  gems"  which 
delight  the  reader;  and  then,  "last  and  greatest,"  comes 
In  Memoriam,  enshrining  the  highest  tendencies  of  the  Vic- 
torian period.  Maud,  hov/ever,  is  a different  story.  In  a 
few  places  only, 

it  contains  a few  lines  in  which  he  does 
not  fall  below  himself.  With  these  slight 
exceptions,  he  is  everywhere  saying,  if 
not  something  that  would  be  better  left 
unsaid,'  something  that  he  had  already  said 
better;  and  the  finest  sentiments  that 
animate  his  other  poems  are  entirely  ab- 
sent . 1 

She  finds  in  the  poem,  the  whole  tone  of  which  is  morbid, 

"scarcely  more  than  a residuum"  of  ...Ifred  Tennyson. 

The  wide-sweeping  intellect,  the  mild 
philosophy,  the  healthy  pathos,  the  won- 
drous melody,  have  almost  all  vanished 
. . . excepting  only  a few  passages,  we 
wish  to  forget  it  as  we  should  wish  to 
forget  a bad  opera. 2 

One  recalls,  in  this  connection,  the  intense  pleasure  which 
Tennyson  himself  took  in  reading  this  entire  composition 
aloud  to  his  friends.  And  George  Eliot,  who  could  thus 
evaluate  Tennyson* s efforts  with  admirable  justice,  con- 
sidered her  own  Spanish  Gypsy  a superior  production! 


^Loc . cit . 
%.oc.  cit. 
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Mention  has  been  made  before,  in  these  pages,  of 
George  Eliotts  criticism  of  Dickens*  exaggeration.  Speak- 
ing of  his  novel  Hard  Times,  she  declares  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful characters  in  this  work  of  fiction,  are  those  who 
are  ’’the  simplest  and  least  cultivated.”  Alluding  to  the 
fact  that  Dickens  could,  in  general,  paint  humble  characters 
best,  she  touches  upon  the  varying  difficulties  in  sketching 
different  classes  of  society.  Picturesque  men  and  women  are 
much  oftener  to  be  found  among  the  poorer  orders,  she  says. 
Since  their  actions  and  motives  are  simpler,  and  are  princi- 
pally to  be  examined  from  without,  their  characters  are  more 
easily  studied  and  drawn  than  those  of  more  cultivated  per- 
sons, v/ho,  though  more  nearly  identical  in  appearance,  have 
more  complex  and  varied  natures,  much  more  difficult  to  por- 
tray. 


Beneath  the  apparent  uniformity  lurk 
thousandfold  shades  of  difference,  in- 
dicative of  the  mind  within.  And  what  an 
infinity  of  fresh  motives  are  introduced 
to  act  upon  the  will  in  the  various  con- 
junctures of  life,  by  education  and 
elevated  rank!  They  are  so  conflicting 
that  it  is  often  only  by  a subtle  infer- 
ence that  we  can  determine  why  a person 
has  acted  in  a given  manner,  and  they 
render  a cultivated  nature,  for  the  most 
part,  an  unfathomable  enigma  to  an  un- 
cultivated one.  . . • The  fact  that^ 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  succeeded  so  well  in 
drawing  Rebecca  Sharp  and  Blanch  Amory, 
the  representatives  of  two  classes,  so 
like  and  yet  so  different,  without  exag- 
gerating the  peculiarities  of  either. 
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would  alone  prove  him  to  have  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature 
of  any  novel  writer  of  the  day.l 

In  contrast  to  Thackeray’s  living  figures,  Dickens’  characters 

have  the  appearance  of  puppets,  ’’constructed  expressly  for  his 

purpose.”  George  Eliot  concludes  by  referring  to  the  ’’frequent 

extravagances”  of  Dickens’  language,  which  he  and  his  followers 

indulge  in  to  a degree  which  she  describes  as  ’’not  infrequently 

insupportable . ”2 

An  interesting  reflection  of  George  Eliot’s  religious 
tolerance  is  seen  in  a comment  included  in  her  review  of  the 
romance.  Westward  Eo I of  Charles  Kingsley,  who  once  referred 
to  her  as  ’’the  infidel  esprit  fort,  who  is  now  G.  H.  Lewes’s 
concubine. ”3  After  extolling  the  ’’genuine  description  of 
external  nature”  and  the  ’’felicitous  representation  of  Eliza- 
bethan writers”  in  this  ’’stirring  historical  romance,”  she  con- 
demns his  ’’fierce  antagonism  and  his  perpetual  hortative 
tendency.”  She  vn?ites: 

He  sees,  feels,  and  paints  vividly,  but  he 
theorizes  illogically  and  moralizes  absurd- 
ly. If  he  would  confine  himself  to  his  true 
sphere,  he  might  be  a teacher  in  the  sense 
in  which  every  great  artist  is  a teacher-- 
namely,  by  giving  us  his  higher  sensibility 
as  a medium  . . . bringing  home  to  our 
coarser  senses  what  would  otherwise  be  un- 


^’’Criticism  on  Contemporaries  by  George  Eliot,” 
Lippincott ’ s Magazine,  37:  20,  January,  1886. 

2loc.  cit. 

3 

Franklin  Gary,  ’’Review  of  A.  T.  Kitchel,  George 
Lewes  and  George  Eliot*'  Nation,  138:  164,  February  7,  1934. 
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perceived  by  us.  But  Rir.  Kingsley,  un- 
happily, like  so  many  other  gifted  men, 
has  two  steeds, — his  Pegasus  and  his  hob- 
by: the  one  he  rides  with  a graceful 
abandon,  and  he  rides  the  other  . . . 
feeble  imitator  of  Carlyle’s  manege. i 

Kingsley’s  imitation  of  the  author  of  Sartor  Resartus  is 

probably  not  a conscious  act,  but  Kingsley’s  "impetuosity 

and  Boanerges  vein"  lead  him  to  commit  Carlyle’s  faults  of 

a one-sided  judgment  of  character  and  his 
indiscriminat ing  fulmination  against  the 
men  of  the  present  as  tried  by  some  imagin- 
ative standard  of  the  past. 2 

She  deprecates  the  religious  partisanship  that  disfigures 
Westward  Ho ! and  wishes  that  Kingsley  might  have  been  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  human  beings  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
and  their  deeds,  like  those  of  any  other  period,  were  made 
up  of  the  "most  subtly  mixed  good  and  evil."  His  view  of 
history  is  childish  in  that  he  seems  to  find  it  easy  to 
divide  men  and  v/omen  into  separate  categories  of  sheep  and 
goats. 

Mr.  Kingsley’s  ethics  seem  to  resemble  too 
closely  those  of  his  bugbears  the  Dominicans, 
when  he  implies  that  it  is  a holy  work  for 
the  "Ayes”  to  hunt  down  the  "Noes’'  like  so 
many  beasts  of  prey. 3 

Additional  evidence  of  George  Eliot’s  admiration  of 
Ruskin  is  seen  in  her  review  of  a volume  of  his  Modern 


^"Belles  Lettres,"  V/estminster  Review.  64:  n.  s.  8: 
289,  July-October , 1855. 
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Painters,  which  she  and  Lewes  had  read  together  with  so  much 

pleasure.  There  may  be  errors  in  Ruskin’s  v^ork,  but  all 

fault  is  set  at  naught  by  the  presence  of  his  noble  teaching. 

The  truth  of  infinite  value  that  he  teaches 
is  realism. — the  doctrine  that  all  truth  and 
beauty  are  to  be  attained  by  a humble  and 
faithful  study  of  nature,  and  not  by  substi- 
tuting vague  forms,  bred  by  imagination  on 
the  mists  of  feeling,  in  place  of  definite, 
substantial  reality.  The  thorough  acceptance 
of  this  doctrine  would  remould  our  life  . . , 
and  he  Vi^o  teaches  its  application  to  any  one 
department  of  human  activity  with  such  power 
as  Ivir.  Ruskin's  is  a prophet  for  his  gener- 
ation.! 

Her  ears  are  tuned  to  the  colorful  beauty  of  Ruskin's  dic- 
tion, and  she  places  him  in  the  "very  highest  rank"  of 
English  stylists. 

The  fine  largo  of  his  sentences  reminds  us 
more  of  DeQ,uincey  than  of  any  other  writer, 
and  his  tendency  to  disgressiveness  is 
another  and  less  admirable  point  of  re- 
, semblance  to  the  English  Opium-eater .2 

In  the  July-October , 1856  issue  of  the  Westminster 
Review  a very  friendly  review  is  given  of  Ivirs.  Harriet  Stowe's 
novel  Dred : A Tale  of  the  Dark  Dismal  Swamp , a book  which  has 
moved  George  Eliot  deeply,  rare,  as  it  is,  "both  in  intensity 
and  the  range  of  power."  V/e  find  here  a significant  repetition 
of  George  Eliot's  doctrine  of  realism  v^en  she  inquires  why 


^"Belles  Lettres,"  Westminster  Review,  n.  s.  9:  626, 
January-April , 1856. 

^Ibld. , p.  627. 
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the  novelist  has  omitted  the  exhibition  of  the  lower  side 

of  the  Negro.  One  would  suppose  from  the  novel,  she  says, 

that  the  blacks  were  greatly  superior  to  the  white  race. 

V<Tiy  does  Mrs.  Stowe  not  tell  the  whole  truth?  she  inquires. 

She  alludes  to  the  demoralization  among  the 
slaves,  but  she  does  not  depict  it;  yet  why 
should  she  not  shrink  from  giving  us  a full- 
length  portrait  of  a Legree  or  a Tom  Gordon?! 

From  Mrs.  Stov/e’s  fiction,  George  Eliot  passes  to  a 
consideration  of  Charles  Reade’s  novel,  ^ i_s  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend.  This  book,  she  finds,  has  fine  situations,  much 
vigorous  writing,  and  many  realistic  touches,  but  the  work 
as  a whole  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  cleverness. 
Reade’s  ’’remarkable  talent”  in  making  effective  use  of  his 
materials  is  displayed  here,  but  nowhere  is  there  an  indi- 
cation 


of  the  genius  which  absorbs  material  and  repro- 
duces it  as  a living  whole  in  which  you  do  not 
admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  workman,  but  the 
vital  energy  of  the  producer.  Doubtless  there 
is  a great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  genius 
and  inspiration  as  if  genius  did  not  and  must 
not  labor;  but,  after  all,  there  remains  the 
difference  between  the  writer  who  thoroughly 
possesses  you  by  his  creation,  and  the  vnriter 
who  only  awakens  your  curiosity  and  makes  you 
recognize  his  ability;  and  this  difference  may 
as  well  be  called  genius  as  anything  else. 
Perhaps  a truer  statement  of  the  difference 
is,  that  one  writer  is  himself  thoroughly 
possessed  by  his  creation--he  lives  in  his 


!”Belles  Lettres,"  V^estminster  Review,  n.  s.  10:  573, 
July-October , 1856. 
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characters,  while  the  other  remains  outside 
them,  and  dresses  them  up.  Here  lies  the 
fundamental  difference  between  L/Irs . Stowe’s 
novel  and  Ivir.  Reade’s.^ 

George  Eliot  then  speaks  of  the  harmful  effect  on  Reade’s  fic- 
tion, of  his  writing  for  the  stage,  the  exaggerated  effects  of 
drama  being  ’’utterly  out  of  place  in  a novel." 

The  complimentary  reference  by  George  Eliot  to  Reade’s 
realism  was,  no  doubt,  a source  of  satisfaction  to  the  novelist 
who  had  declared,  for  one  of  his  artistic  principles,  ”1  pro- 
pose never  to  guess  where  I can  knov/,”^  and  who  had,  when 
writing  a story  of  Scotch  fisher-folk,  accompanied  the  fish- 
ing fleet  repeatedly  in  the  interests  of  verisimilitude.  The 
attributing  to  him  of  mere  cleverness,  hov/ever,  and  the  adverse 
criticism  of  the  dramatic  nature  of  his  fiction  writing  must 
have  irked  mightily  this  author,  v/ho  believed  that  while  in- 
telligence plus  artistic  gifts  might  suffice  for  a novel,  only 
genius  could  produce  a playable  play.^ 

The  present  writer  is  reminded  of  a judgment  passed  by 
Reade  on  the  style  of  George  Eliot  herself  when  he  became 
annoyed  by  an  article  in  the  Galaxy  describing  George  Eliot 
as  the  greatest  living  novelist  of  England  and  terming  his 


^Ibid. . pp.  573-4. 

^y/alker,  p.  760 

^’’Belles  Lettres,”  0£.  clt . . p.'758. 
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own  style  ’’terribly  irregular  and  rough.”  His  opinion  of 

George  Eliot’s  manner  of  writing  was  that  it  was  "mediocre, 

monotonous,  with  no  music  and  no  beauty  in  it."  He  wrote: 

George  Eliot  is  a writer  of  the  second 
class,  who  has  the  advantage  of  being 
better  read  than  most  novelists.! 

His  letter  continued  with  the  statement  that  while  she  posses- 
sed keen  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning,  she  had  no  ima- 
gination of  a higher  kind,  no  power  of  construction.  She  had 
only  a little  humor,  only  a little  pathos--"not  enough  to 
make  anybody  laugh  or  anybody  cry." 

Her  style  is  grave,  sober,  and  thoughtful; 
but  it  lacks  fire,  tune,  and  variety.  It 
is  all  very  well  as  long  as  she  confines 
herself  to  ...  whc.t  she  saw  . . . down 
in  Warv/ickshire  ...  In  her  best  novels 
the  best  idea  is  stolen  from  me,  and  her 
thefts  are  not  confined  to  ideas  and  sit- 
uations; they  go  as  far  as  similes,  de- 
scriptions, and  lines  of  text. 2 

No  doubt  Reade  was  also  annoyed  by  George  Eliot’s  reference 

to  his  "reliance  on  the  magic  of  typography,"  an  allusion 

to  his  use  of  capitals  for  effect.  She  concluded  her  review 

by  saying: 


It  seems  ungrateful  in  us  to  notice  the 
minor  blemishes  in  a v/ork  which  has  given 
so  much  pleasure , and  aroused  in  us  so 
much  healthy  feeling  as  ^ Never  Too 
Late  to  Mend . ^ 


^"Charles  Reade’ s Opinion  of  Himself  and  of  George 
Eliot,"  Bookman,  18:  252,  November,  1903. 

^Ibid. , p.  254. 

^’’Belles  Lettres,"  0£.  cit . , p.  575. 
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To  Robert  Browning,  George  Eliot  gave  sincere  and 
discriminating  praise  when  she  considered  the  publication 
of  Men  and  Vlomen  in  1856.  Although  her  review  finds  his 
whimsical  mannerisms  irritating  at  times,  she  admires  his 
genius,  and  in  regard  to  the  charge  of  obscurity  laid  at 
his  door,  remarks: 

Indeed  in  Browning’s  best  poems  he  makes  us 
feel  that  what  we  look  for  obscurity  in  him 
was  superficiality  in  ourselves. 1 

He  has,  she  continues,  ”a  clear  eye,  a vigorous  grasp,  and 

courage"  to  write  of  what  he  sees.  Although  his  lyrics  may 

"struggle"  now  and  then,  and  although  he  has  apparently 

chosen  verse  instead  of  being  forced,  like  the  greatest 

writers,  to  use  it, 

we  would  rather  have  Era  Llppo  Lippi  than 
an  essay  on  Realism  in  Art ; we  would  rather 
have  The  Statue  and  the  Bust  than  a three - 
volumed  novel  with  the  same  moral. 2 

To  read  Browning,  this  poet  of  freshness  and  originality,  the 

reader  must  exert  himself,  but  "he  will  exert  himself  to  some 

purpose . "3 

Interesting  also  is  her  evaluation  of  Matthew  Arnold: 

You  must  become  familiar  with  his  poems  be- 
fore you  can  appreciate  them  as  poetry,  just 
as  in  the  early  spring  you  must  come  very 


l"Belles  Lettres,"  Vifestminster  Review,  n.  s.  9:  290, 
January-April,  1856. 

2lbld. , p.  295. 

^Ibid. , p . 298. 
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near  to  the  woods  before  you  can  discern 
the  delicate  glossy  or  downy  birds  which 
distinguish  their  April  from  their  winter 
clothing.  He  never  attains  the  wonderful 
word-music  of  Tennyson,  which  lives  with 
you  like  an  Adelaide  of  Beethoven,  or  a 
Preghiera  of  Rossini;  but  his  combina- 
tions and  phrases  are  never  common,  they 
are  fresh  from  the  fountain,  and  call  the 
reader’s  mind  into  new  activity.! 

After  remarking  upon  his  want  of  rhythm,  she  refers  to  his 
persistence  in  employing  the  classical  metres.  She  believes 
that  his  imitations  can  no  more  be  accepted  in  lasting  Eng- 
lish poetry  than  ’’orange-  and  olive-trees  can  flourish  in 
our  common  English  gardens.”  She  feels  that  his  determination 
to  use  the  classical  metres  is  a proof  that  he  lacks  a 

fine  sense  of  word-music,  that  dual  in- 
spiration of  song  as  distinguished  from 
speech,  which  is  the  crowning  gift  of  the 
poet .2 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  the  above  ex- 
cerpts indicate  xinmistakably  that  George  Eliot  was  a well- 
informed,  fair-minded,  and  sane  critic,  who  wrote  with  an 
understanding  of  literary  principles  and  a desire  to  recog- 
nize the  commendable  qualities  of  each  work  reviewed. 

Before  passing  on  to  a consideration  of  the  similar- 
ity of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Leweses,  the  writer  will 
summarize  the  critical  literary  opinions  of  George  Eliot  as 


l”Belles  Lettres,”  Westminster  Review,  n.  s.  8:  297, 
July-October , 1855. 

^Loc.  cit. 
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they  have  been  listed  in  these  pages.  First,  she  believes 
that  instruction  is  the  end  of  art,  the  function  of  the  lat- 
ter being  the  enlargement  of  men’s  sympathies.  Literature 
is  the  expression  of  the  emotions,  the  caprices,  and  the 
fluctuating  idealisms  that  move  each  epoch;  and  the  basis  of 
all  literature  is  realism,  a truthful  presentation  of  life. 
Differing  from  the  French  naturalists,  v^fho  pride  themselves 
on  the  quality  of  detachment,  she  conceives  of  realism  as 
characterized  by  a sympathy  with  life,  an  insistence  upon 
moral  law,  and  analytiical  penetration  into  the  minds  of  her 
characters.  The  entrance  into  the  thoughts  of  the  latter  is 
gained  through  the  use  of  the  imagination,  which  she  defines 
as  intense  inward  representation  and  a creative  energy  con- 
stantly fed  by  susceptibility  to  the  veriest  minutiae  of  ex- 
perience, which  it  reproduces  and  constructs  in  fresh  wholes. 

The  three  essentials  of  fiction,  which  is  freer  than 
any  other  department  of  literature  from  rigid  requirements, 
are  genuine  observation,  humor,  and  passion.  George  Eliot 
believes  in  the  necessity  of  unity  in  the  novel,  secured  by 
careful  plotting,  with  the  exclusion  of  irrelevancies , either 
by  way  of  incident  or  interpolations  by  the  author.  The  lat- 
ter should  be  allowed  a choice  as  to  manner  of  relating  his 
story,  the  criterion  being  the  interest  of  the  reader.  For 
biography  and  autobiography,  she  requires  the  same  selective- 
ness, sympathy,  and  truthful  presentation  which  she  regards 
as  essential  in  the  novel. 
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Genius  she  regards  as  an  innate  indefinable  power 
which  is  characterized  by  vigor  of  conception  and  felicity  of 
expression,  and  which  acts  imperiously  without  perpetual  con- 
sciousness of  rules.  The  only  true  originality  consists  in 
the  working  out  of  new  combinations  of  the  gentler  emotions 
which  are  "ever  new."  Tragedy,  the  Aristotelian  concept  of 
which  she  accepts--the  imitation  of  an  action  that  is  seri- 
ous, complete,  and  of  a certain  magnitude — never  grows  old 
since  it  arises  from  elemental  experience;  comedy,  originat- 
ing in  peculiarities,  soon  ages. 

Satire  calls  for  at  least  one  of  the  following  ele- 
ments: the  energy  of  genuine  indignation,  an  affectionate 

friendliness  that  laughs  at  the  foibles  it  desires  to  re- 
move, a personal  resentment  which  animates  the  ridicule. 
Notwithstanding  the  practice  of  Aristophanes,  she  disapproves 
of  caricature  as  a "bastard  kind"  of  satire,  and,  like  Field- 
ing, limits  the  field  of  the  latter  to  the  ludicrous,  depre- 
cating the  promiscuous  lampooning  of  human  qualities  which 
merit  veneration.  In  her  own  practice,  as  seen  in  her  fic- 
tion, the  keynote  of  which  is  a loving  tolerance  of  human 
nature,  she  recalls  Meredith’s  conception  of  the  Comic  Spirit 
as  a "humanly  malign”  divinity  which  laughs  at  mortals  with- 
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As  for  style,  George  Eliot  insists,  in  general,  upon 
the  qualities  of  sincerity,  truthfulness,  and  good  taste; 
for  diction,  ease,  clarity,  precision,  and  force  are  the 
desiderata. 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  likeness  of  critical 
opinion  in  the  Lewes  household,  1st  us  examine  briefly  the 
critical  activities  of  Lewes  himself,  who  sacrificed  his  ovm 
career  to  become  the  "perfect  organizer"  of  George  Eliot’s 
glory.  For  four  years,  from  March,  1850  to  June,  1854,  using 
the  name  "Vivian,"  he  served  as  dramatic  critic  for  the  Leader, 
and  wrote  for  that  publication  essays  notable  in  their  moderni- 
ty. 7/illiam  Archer,  the  editor  of  an  issue  of  Lewes’s  Dramatic 
Essays , speaking  of  the  then  domination  of  the  English  stage  by 
the  romanticism  of  Scribe  and  other  French  authors,  wrote  of 
him: 


It  is  the  strongest  proof  of  Lewes’s  essen- 
tial modernness  that  he  foresaw  from  the 
first,  and  may  be  said  instinctively  to 
have  headed,  the  reaction  against  Scribe. 

V/e  should  have  scarcely  have  held  it  to 
his  discredit  had  he  been  dazzled  by  the 
exceeding  cleverness  of  such  a play  as 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur;  but  he  was  not  for  a 
moment.  In  his  treatment  of  the  play  on 
its  first  performance  in  London  he  stands 
well  abreast  of  M.  Lemaitre  and  far  ahead 
of  M.  Sarcey.  As  regards  the  elder  Dumas,  . 
too,  and  Victor  Hugo,  his  attitude  is  es- 
sentially that  of  to-day.  The  fact  is,  he 


^Brian  VA  Downs,  translator,  George  and  Emilie  Romieu, 
Life  of  George  Eliot,  p.  310. 
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was  too  deeply  versed  in  the  masterpieces 
of  dramatic  literature — Greek,  English, 

Spanish,  French,  German — to  be  carried 
away  either  by  the  showy  action,  the  per- 
petual movement,  of  Scribe,  or  by  the 
flamboyant  rhetoric  of  Hugo.l 

Archer  adds  that  Lewes  was  the  writer  who  added  to  the  vocab- 
ulary of  dramatic  criticism  the  "much  abused  but  now  indispen- 
sable, word,  psychology." 

In  1865,  Lewes  was  invited  to  act  as  editor  for  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  which  periodical  he  hoped  to  make  a ve- 
hicle for  sincere  writing.  To  the  first  number  of  this 
magazine  he  contributed  the  opening  chapter  of  a series  on 
The  Principles  of  Success  in  Literature . later  edited  with 
an  admiring  introduction,  in  1891,  by  Dr.  Fred  N.  Scott  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Since  these  essays  contain  the 
expression  of  his  theories  of  art,  which  are  identical  with 
those  of  George  Eliot,  the  v^rriter  will  summarize  brieflj)-  the 
significant  thoughts  in  this  group  of  essays. 

In  these  writings  Lewes  looks  upon  literature,  the 
aim  of  which  he  considers  to  be  the  effective  expression  of 
truth,  from  three  points  of  view:  the  intellectual,  the 
ethical,  and  the  aesthetic.  For  the  achievement  of  true 
literature  all  the  three  elements — imagination,  sincerity, 
and  beauty — are  necessary.  Some  of  the  ideas  expressed  by 
Lewes  in  these  essays  are  as  follows;  The  writer  and  the 

^Forster-Lewes , Dramatic  Essays,  p.  xli. 
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reader  both  have  responsibilities  (p.  27);  only  works  ap- 
pealing to  what  is  permanent  in  human  nature  will  succeed 
(p.  27);  the  real  reward  of  literature  lies  in  the  sympa- 
thy  of  congenial  minds  (p.  31);  a great  author  has  a mind 
extremely  irritable,  or  highly  responsive,  and  at  the  same 
time  "steadfastly  imperial,"  i.e.,  clinging  to  its  aims 
(p.  33);  great  writers  may  be  known  by  their  solicitude 
about  authenticity  (p.  39);  the  best  authors  understand 
the  deep  significance  of  the  commonplace,  the  infinite 
variety  in  the  most  ordinary  person  being  plainly  perceived 
by  their  discerning  eyes  (p.  39);  imagination  can  recall 
only  what  sense  has  previously  impressed  (p.  64);  a work  is 
imaginative  in  virtue  of  the  power  of  its  images  over  our 
emotions,  not  from  any  rarity  in  the  images  themselves  (p. 
66) ; the  especial  characteristic  of  the  imagination  is  to 
select,  to  abstract,  to  recombine  (p.  87);  realism  is  un- 
healthy when  it  confounds  truth  v/ith  familiarity  (p.  84); 
art  depends  upon  sympathy  for  its  effect  (p.  90);  except 
in  the  case  of  rare  dynamic  writers,  immortality  comes  from 
style,  in  itself  an  incommunicable  art  (p.  109). 

From  Lewes’s  writings  the  writer  has  chosen  four  in- 
teresting excerpts  which  indicate  very  plainly  the  similar- 
ity of  views  held  by  him  and  George  Eliot.  The  first,  a 
pronouncement  upon  realism,  is  selected  from  an  1858  arti- 
cle on  Realism  in  Art:  Recent  German  Fiction. 
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Art  is  a representation  of  Reality--a 
representation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
the  thing  itself,  but  only  represents 
it,  must  necessarily  be  limited  by  the 
nature  of  its  medium  . . . Realism  is 
thus  the  basis  of  all  Art,  and  its  an- 
tithesis is  not  Idealism  but  Falsism 
. . . To  misrepresent  the  forms  of 
ordinary  life  is  no  less  an  offense 
than  to  misrepresent  the  forms  of  ideal 
life;  a pug-nosed  Apollo,  or  Jupiter  in 
a great-coat,  would  not  be  more  truly 
shocking  to  an  artistic  mind  than  are 
those  senseless  falsifications  of  Na- 
ture into  which  incompetence  is  led  un- 
der the  pretence  of  •’beautifying’'  Na- 
ture. Either  give  us  true  peasants  or 
leave  them  untouched;  either  paint  no 
drapery  at  all,  or  paint  it  with  the 
utmost  fidelity;  either  keep  your 
people  silent,  or  make  them  speak  the 
idiom  of  their  class. ^ 

The  second,  echoing  the  attitude  of  George  Eliot  toward 

the  "unpleasant”  details  included  in  their  fiction  by  the 

French  naturalists,  concerns  Scribe’s  play  Genevieve , where  a 

father’s  guilty  love  for  his  daughter  is  treated  as  a subject 

for  "facile  laughter."  Are  such  extraordinary  diseases,  asks 

Lewes,  the  proper  subject  for  a dramatist  to  hold  up  to  view? 

I do  not  call  upon  the  stage  for  ser- 
mons; I do  not  insist  upon  any  piiritan- 
ical  severity,  far  from  it;  I think  the 
stage  may  be  permitted  the  licenses  of 
life,  but  except  to  nail  them  on  the 
cross  of  infamy  I do  not  see  why  the  out- 
rages of  nature’s  code,  the  diseases 
which  will  sometimes  vitiate  the  hearts 
of  men  should  be  presented  to  us  on  the 
stage.  Of  Cl^rambault  (the  father  of 


^^uoted  in  Mathilde  Blind,  Life  of  George  Eliot , p.  91. 
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this  piece)  were  of  our  own  set,  should 
i we  laugh  at  him?  We  should  loathe  him. 

His  egotism  would  he  revolting,  his  love 
for  his  daughter  would  excite  disgust 
instead  of  sympathy.  Yet  Scribe  makes 
us  laugh  at  it,  treats  it  as  a foible 
fit  for  gay  comedy ll 

The  third  selection,  chosen  from  Lewes ^s  Life  of 
Goethe . exhibits  the  belief  held  by  both  him  and  George 
Eliot  as  to  the  effect  of  the  inclusion  of  too  much  philos- 
ophy in  fiction.  We  have  seen  that  George  Eliot,  although 
intending  to  be  an  aesthetic,  not  a doctrinal  teacher,  was 
unable  to  hold  to  the  purpose  of  interpreting  life  rather 
than  reasoning  about  it.  Speaking  of  Goethe,  Lewes  says: 

Taking  up  the  biographical  clue,  we 
have  seen  in  previous  chapters  the 
gradual  development  of  a tendency  to- 
wards mysticism  and  over-reflectiveness, 
which,  visible  as  a germ  in  his  earliest 
years,  grew  with  his  growth,  and  expand- 
ed in  the  later  years,  till  its  over- 
growth shadowed  and  perplexed  his  more 
vigorous  concrete  tendencies,  and  made 
this  clearest  and  most  spontaneous  of 
poets  as  fond  of  symbols  as  a priest  of 
Isis.  To  those  . . . who  think  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  Art  is  to  create  symbols 
for  Philosophy,  this  . . . true  pro- 
gress. Others  who  do  not  thus  subor- 
dinate the  artist  to  the  thinker,  must 
regard  the  encroachment  of  reflection 
as  a sign  of  decay.  It  is  quite  true 
that  modern  art,  as  representative  of 
the  complexity  of  modern  life,  demands 
a large  admixture  of  reflection;  but 
the  predominance  of  the  reflective  ten- 
dency is  a sign  of  decay. 1 


l^uoted  in  Kitchel,  George  Lewes  and  George  Eliot, 
Chap.  VI. 

^George  Henry  Lewes,  Life  of  Goethe , Vol.  II,  p.  426. 
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The  fourth  and  last  quotation,  dealing  with  Jane 

Austen,  shows  the  appreciation  of  Lewes  for  the  fact  that, 

as  he  himself  says,  it  is  ’’harder  to  draw  the  life  around 

than  distant  scenes.”  He  writes: 

May  we  suggest  to  all  novelists  that  Miss 
Austen,  incomparable  as  an  artist,  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  models?  It  is  only 
plenitude  of  power  that  restrains  her  from 
the  perils  of  the  form  she  has  chosen--the 
perils,  namely,  of  tedium  and  commonplace. 

Dealing  as  she  does  with  everyday  people 
and  everyday  life,  avoiding  all  the  grander 
tragic . emotions  and  more  impassioned  as- 
pects of  life,  her  art  consists  in  charming 
us  by  the  fidelity  of  the  picture  while  re- 
lieving it  of  all  the  tedium  of  reality. 

One  degree  less  felicitous,  and  failure  be- 
gins’ She  makes  her  people  speak  and  act 
as  they  speak  and  act  in  everyday  life;  and 
she  is  the  only  artist  who  has  done  this 
with  success  and  pleasant  effect.! 

Other  interesting  details^  of  Lewes’s  published  cri- 
ticisms are  his  praise  of  Thackeray  as  a true  critic  of  life; 
his  favorable  review  of  Moby  Dick,  an  evidence  of  a willing- 
ness to  meet  new  books  sympathetically;  his  appreciation  of 
the  sv^eep  of  Dryden’s  ’’harmonious  and  full-sailed  verse;” 
his  analysis  of  DeQuincey,  that  ’’greatest  of  English  prose- 
writers”  whose  irresolution  rendered  his  writings  ’’purpose- 
less as  dreams;”  and  his  independent  judgment  of  Homer,  whom 
he  considers  ’’surpassed  on  all  points”  by  Dante,  Shakespeare, 


^Kitchel,  oj^.  cit . , p.  103. 
^Kitchel,  o£.  cit . , Chap.  V. 
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Milton,  and.  Geothe.  A dramatic  criticism^  reflecting  his 
desire  to  seek  out  the  best  in  an  author,  is  seen  in  an  1845 
New  J.uarterly  Review  article  on  Goldoni,  where  he  asks  that 
the  Italian  dramatist  be  enjoyed  without  too  much  analysis. 
’•Vhy  must  he  be  compared  to  Shakespeare?  he  inquires.  Only 
four  authors — Goethe,  Fielding,  Cervantes,  and  Jane  Austen-- 
have  presented  characters  with  the  profundity,  subtlety,  and 
consistency  of  Shakespeare  and  Moliere.  Another  indication 
of  Lewes’s  independence  of  judgment,  as  he  continued  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  Leader  to  ’’assume  a fearless  and  orig- 
inal attitude  toward  matters  demanding  free  and  lively  dis- 
cussion,” was  the  reiteration  of  his  disbelief  in  the  use  of 
Latin  and  Greek  as  the  centre  and  focus  of  all  higher  educa- 
tion. He  felt  that  the  two  classical  languages  were  no  bet- 
ter than  French  and  German  for  discipline  of  the  mind.  A 
passage  from  The  Mill  on  the  Floss , in  v/hich  George  Eliot 
satirizes  Mr.  Stelling’s  training  of  Tom  Tulliver  with  its 
insistence  upon  Latin  verses  and  its  ’’elaborate  appliance  of 
unintelligible  ideas,”  recalls  to  us  that  even  in  the  matter 
of  child  development  she  was  in  accord  with  her  life’s  com- 
panion. 

In  evidence  of  the  wide  reading  of  Lewes  in  the  field 
of  aesthetics.  Dr.  Scott  remarks  that  in  an  article  on  Kegel, 


^Kitchel,  0£.  cit . , Chap.  II. 
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Lewes 


quotes  Horace,  Burke,  Cousin,  Jouffroy, 

George  Sand,  Kant,  Schiller,  Goethe, 

Richter,  Schlegel,  Ulrici,  Sidney,  Car- 
lyle, Shelley,  Vvordsworth,  Coleridge, 

R.  H.  Horne,  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  and 
shows  acquaintance  with  the  aesthetics 
of  Plato,  xiTistotle,  Longinus,  Baumgar- 
ten,  Lessing,  V/inckelmann,  Herder,  Kova- 
lis,  Tieck,  Solyer,  Ruge,  Bode,  Miillsr, 
and  Sainte-Beuve . 1 

Also  "fresh  in  his  mind"  were  Ruskin,  Emerson,  and  DeQ,uincey 

when  Lewes  wrote  his  Principles  of  Success.  In  regard  to  the 

latter  work.  Saint sbury  comments  somewhat  severely: 

It  betrays  by  its  very  title  the  presence 
of  an  element  of  vulgarity  in  him,  which 
can  indeed  scarcely  escape  notice  in  other 
parts  of  his  work,  and  which  is  by  no  means 
removed  or  neutralised  by  the  quasi-philo- 
sophic  tone  of  the  work  itself. 2 

Saintsbury  admits,  however,  that  it  would  be  a "foolish  para- 
dox" to  deny  that  Lewes  possessed  many  qualities  of  a true 
critic.  These  qualifications  Miss  Eitchel  lists  as  a very 
extensive  knowledge  of  history,  philosophy,  and  literature, 
both  English  and  continental;  the  ability  to  speak  and  read 
German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian;  an  understanding  of 
aesthetic  principles;  and  a sympathy  both  with  the  aim  of 
the  artist  and  with  the  reader's  needs. S 


iGeorge  Henry  Lewes,  Principles  of  Success  in  Litera- 
ture , Introduction,  p.  16. 

^George  S.  Saintsbury,  History  of  English  Criticism. 

p.  493. 

\itchel,  22.  cit.  . pp.  300-301. 
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Such  were  the  critical  capabilities  of  the  man  chosen 
by  George  Eliot  as  her  life  partner,  an  independent  reviewer 
who  was  never  an  echo,^  a person  of  whom  Eliza  Linton  said, 
"Vvlierever  he  went,  there  was  a patch  of  intellectual  sun- 
shine in  the  room."^  Small  wonder  that  when  death  quenched 
the  "bright  flame"^  of  his  buoyant  spirits,  and  the  stimulus 
of  his  sprightliness  and  affection  was  removed  after  twenty- 
four  years  of  uninterrupted  companionship,  George  Eliot  shut 
herself  away  for  weeks  from  all  except  necessary  visitors, 
and  wrote  as  the  sole  entry  for  January  1,  1879:  "Here  I 
and  sorrow  sit,"  A literary  reflection  of  the  mutually  in- 
spiring association  of  the  Leweses  had  appeared  only  a few 
years  before  in  the  Finale  of  Middlemarch,  when  she  said: 

Marriage,  which  has  been  the  bourne  of 
so  many  narratives,  is  stiil  a great  be- 
ginning . . . It  is  stiil  the  beginning 
of  the  home  epic--the  gradual  conquest 
or  irremediable  loss  of  that  complete 
union  which  makes  the  advancing  years  a 
climax,  and  age  the  harvest  of  sweet 
memories  in  common. 

The  next  section  of  this  dissertation  will  deal  with 
George  Eliotts  attitude  tcward  book  reviewing  in  general, 
with  the  prevailing  literary  opinions  of  the  period,  and 
with  an  attempt  to  evaluate  George  Eliot  herself  as  a lit- 
erary critic. 


iFrancis  Espinasse,  Literary  Recollections  and  Sketches. 

p.  277. 

^.inna  Theresa  Kichel,  George  Lewes  and  George  Eliot . 

p,  18. 

Across,  iii,  p.  240, 
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STATUS  OF  GEOROS  ELIOT  AS  A LITERARY  CRITIC 


The  disdain  exhibited  by  George  Eliot  for  the  usual  run 
of  literary  critics  is  a matter  of  familiar  knowledge.  She 
felt  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  serenity  necessary  for  the 
composition  of  her  fiction,  she  must  not  be  disturbed  by  in- 
considerate laudation  or  censure.  Writing  in  1859  to  her 
friends,  the  Brays,  she  said: 

I feel  that  the  influence  of  talking  about  my 
books,  even  to  you  and  Mrs,  Bodichon,  has 
been  so  bad  to  me  that  I should  like  to  be 
able  to  keep  silence  concerning  them  for  ever- 
more . If  people  were  to  buzz  round  me  with 
their  remarks,  or  compliments,  I should  lose 
the  repose  of  mind  and  truthfulness  of  pro- 
duction without  which  no  good,  healthy  books 
can  ever  be  written.  Talking  about  my  books, 

I find,  has  much  the  same  malign  effect  on  me 
as  talking  of  my  feelings  or  my  religion. ^ 

A few  months  later,  speaking  to  i/Irs.  Bray  of  a letter  of  cri- 
ticism sent  by  Lewes  to  Sara  Hennell,  she  wrote: 

Private  criticism  has  more  chance  of  being 
faithful  than  public.  V/e  must  have  mercy 
on  critics  who  are  obliged  to  make  a figure 
in  printed  pages.  They  must  by  all  means 
say  striking  things.  Either  we  should  not 
read  printed  criticisms  at  all  (_I  don* t ) , 
or  we  should  read  them  with  the  constant 
remembrance  that  they  aretfugitive  kind  of 
work  which,  in  the  present  stage  of  human 
nature , can  rarely  engage  a very  high 
grade  of  conscience  or  ability.  The  fate 
of  a book,  which  is  not  entirely  ephemeral, 
is  never  decided  by  journalists  or  reviewers 
of  any  kind  but  an  exceptional  kind. 2 


^Cross,  ii,  p.  85. 
^ibid.  , ii , p.  19<i. 
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Some  years  after//ards , in  a message  to  Dr.  Kaufmann 
indicating  her  pleasure  at  his  praise  of  Daniel  Deronda.  she 
explained  her  practice  in  regard  to  the  reviews  of  her  own 
books . 

It  is  my  rule,  very  strictly  observed,  not  to 
read  the  criticisms  on  my  writings.  For  years 
I have  found  this  abstinence  necessary  to  pre- 
serve me  from  that  discouragement  as  an  artist 
which  ill-judged  praise  no  less  than  ill-judged 
blame  tends  to  produce  in  me.  For  far  worse 
than  any  verdict  as  to  the  proportion  of  good 
and  evil  in  our  w'ork  is  the  painful  impression 
that  we  exist  for  a public  which  has  no  dis- 
cernment of  good  and  evil.l 

Nor  did  she  feel  it  necessary  to  read  reviews  of  others’  fic- 
tion. Speaking  of  a book  which  Blackwood  had  sent  her,  she 
remarked  that  she  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  read  any  cri- 
tiques of  the  volume. 

My  eye  caught  one  in  which  the  author’s  style 
was  accused  of  affectation.  But  I have  long 
learned  to  apply  to  reviewers  an  aphorism 
which  tickled  me  in  my  childhood  — ’’There  must 
be  some  such  to  be  some  of  all  sorts. ”2 

She  felt  contempt  for  the  reviewers  who,  distrusting 
their  own  abilities,  sought  the  encyclopedia  and  secured  for 
their  ow’n  use  some  "duly  balanced  epithets  concerning  the 
immortals."  Could  any  one  feel  that  such  "sheeplike"  critics 
are  capable  of  "passing  a genuine  judgment  on  the  living”'?^ 
And  there  could  be  nothing  but  disgust,  she  felt,  for  the 


^Cross , iii,  p.  222. 

^Ibid. , iii,  p.  183. 

^Essays  of  Q-eorge  Eliot,  Charles  Lewes,  editor,  p.  296. 
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practice  of  judging  the  literary  output  of  a contemporary 

writer  merely  by  what  others  had  said  of  it.  Speaking  of 

Comte,  she  wrote  in  1665: 

It  seems  to  me  much  better  to  read  a man's 
own  writing  than  to  read  what  others  say 
about  him,  especially  when  the  man  is  first- 
rate  and  the  "ithers"  are  third-rate.^ 

Again,  having  indicated  her  admiration  for  some  works  of 
Tennyson  which  would  gain  him  a "high  place  among  the  im- 
mortals,” she  ‘expresses  her  impatience  with  the  "sickening 
fashion”  of  people 


who  talk  much  about  writers  whom  they  read 
little,  and  pronounce  on  a great  man's  powers 
with  only  half  his  work  in  their  mind.^ 

Of  her  own  Mill  on  the  Floss  she  said,  "Its  compara- 

tive  rank  can  only  be  decided  after  some  years  have  passed. 


After  all,  the  severest  judge  of  George  Eliot's  writings  sat 
with  solemn  face  in  George  Eliot's  own  brain.  Writing  to  a wo- 


man who  had  asked  her  permission  to  use  some  biographical  ma- 
terial with  a class  of  pupils,  she  said,  among  other  things: 

I hardly  think  that  any  critic  can  have  so 
keen  a sense  of  the  shortcomings  in  my  works 
as  that  I groan  under  in  the  course  of  wTiting 
them,  and  I cannot  imagine  any  edification  com- 
ing to  an  author  from  a sort  of  reviewing  which 
consists  in  attributing  to  him  or  her  unex- 
pressed opinions,  and  in  imagining  circum- 
stances which  may  be  alleged  as  petty 


^Cross,  ii,  p.  298. 
^Ibid. , iii,  p.  229 
•^Ibld.  . ii,  p.  183. 
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private  motives  for  the  treatment  of 
subjects  which  ought  to  be  of  general 
human  interest. 1 

No  doubt  she  would  have  read  with  grateful  pleasure  the  fol- 
lowing words  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  who  has  inquired  whether 
George  Eliot’s  refusal  to  read  the  critical  reviews  was  not, 
all  things  considered,  a highly  sensible  habit. 

After  all,  what  does  a real  genius  ever  learn 
from  a critic?  There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  only 
one  good  piece  of  advice  which  a critic  can 
give  to  an  author,  namely,  that  the  author 
should  dare  to  be  himself.  V/hen  he  proceeds 
to  tell  the  author  what  the  self  really  is, 
he  is  generally  mistaken,  and  is  speaking  upon 
a topic  upon  which  he  is  presumably  worse  in- 
formed than  the  person  to  whom  he  speaks. 2 

Before  attempting  to  decide  upon  the  status  of  George 
Eliot  as  a literary  critic,  let  us  examine,  for  a moment,  the 
criticism  of  the  period.  The  twenty  years  preceding  George 
Eliot’s  work  as  a reviewer  on  the  Westminster  Review  possessed 
no  great  critics,  the  first  appearance  of  Matthew  Arnold  being 
his  introductory  words  to  the  Poems  of  1853.  George  Eliot, 
imbued  as  she  was  with  the  belief  that  art  must  instruct,  felt 
a sincere  admiration  for  Ruskin,  whom  she  considered  a great 
moral  teacher.  To  Ruskin,  art  was  always  full  of  meaning, 
and  he  ranked  painters  according  to  the  ethical  quality  of 
their  work.  His  favorite  teaching  was  that  nothing  that  is 
natural  can  be  ugly;  nothing  that  is  not  natural,  can  be 


64 : 


1e.  S.  Phelps,  ’’Last  Words  from  George  Eliot,”  Harper’s . 
568,  March,  1882. 

2stephen,  p.  147. 
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beautiful.  Feeling  a contempt  for  the  Renaissance,  he 
heartily  admired  the  Gothic  type  of  architecture  although 
he  observed  the  crudity  and  inconsistencies  of  the  early 
Gothic  revival,  and  spoke  of  Scott’s  ’’ugly  pile.”^  George 
Eliot’s  feeling  toward  him  was  one  of  veneration,  and  she 
took  great  delight  in  his  Modern  Painters . in  which  he  empha- 
sized those  ’’grand  doctrines  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  art.”^ 
To  her  as  a positivist,  the  altruistic  activities  of  this 
man,  who  might  be  called  the  Newman  of  the  aesthetic  move- 
ment, 3 must  have  made  a deep  appeal.  The  follov/ing  passage 
from  Modern  Pa inters  doubtless  appealed  strongly  to  George 
Eliot,  the  consistent  realist; 

The  more  I think  of  it,  I find  this  con- 
clusion more  impressed  upon  me, --that  the 
greatest  thing  a human  soul  ever  does  in 
this  world  is  to  see  something,  and  tell 
what  it  saw  in  a plain  way.  Hundreds  of 
people  can  talk  for  one  who  can  think, 
but  thousands  can  think  for  one  who  can 
see.  To  see  clearly  is  poetry,  prophecy, 
and  religion , --all  in  one. 4 

To  Saintsbury,  however,  an  ’’exquisite  unreason"  is  alv/ays  at 
the  helm,  and  while  Huskin’ s literature  is  delightful  in  it- 
self, it  ’’never  has  the  judicial  quality,  and  therefore  it  is 

e; 

never  Criticism." 


IWalker,  p.  987. 

2cross,  ii,  p.  5. 

3Walker,  p.  1004. 

4:Ibid.  , p.  1014. 

^George  E.  Saintsbury,  A Hi  story  of  English  Criticism, 

p.  493. 
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Carlyle,  stern  moralist  that  he  was,  despised  whatever 
is  weak  or  false,  and  his  Sartor  Resartus  with  its  attack  on 
the  pretenses  of  society,  gave  George  Eliot  great  pleasure. 
Likewise  agreeable  to  her  as  a positivist,  were  his  doctrine 
of  work,  his  constant  seeking  for  a moral  in  his  reading  of 
the  past,  and  his  sense  of  the  injustice  meted  out  to  the  poor. 
He  is  usually  described  as  a writer  who  definitely  raised  the 
standard  of  ethical  feeling.  xvS  a critic,  however,  he  was  per- 
verse and  opinionated,  calling  Goldsmith,  in  his  Carlylese,  an 
"Irish  blackguard”  and  terming  Milnes*  life  of  Keats  "fricassee 
of  dead  dog.”  His  admiration  of  Burke  was  of  the  scantiest, 
and  he  was  sure  that  Byron  would  be  forgotten  in  fifty  years. 
All  of  Macaulay,  he  thoxight,  was  "entirely  commonplace,"  and 
Thackeray’s  earlier  books  were  "wretched.”  Trollope’s  novels 
he  compared  to  alum,  and  Jane  Austen’s  volumes  to  dish-wash- 
ings.1 His  prejudices  caused  him  to  be  severely  unfair  to 
Scott  and  Wordsworth.  Obviously,  in  spite  of  his  just  praise 
of  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  and  Burns,  it  is  not  upon  his  criti- 
cal talent  but  on  his  historical  ability  that  his  fame  will 
chiefly  rest. 

The  leading  critical  figure  of  the  age  is,  of  course, 
Matthew  Arnold  with  his  classical  training,  his  famous  dic- 
tum that  poetry  is  a "criticism  of  life,”  his  admiration  of 

i) 

moral  sanity,  his  "law  of  pure  and  flawless  workmanship,  and 


^All  these  unfavorable  criticisms  are  quoted  from 
Francis  Espinasse,  Literary  Collections  and  Sketches , pp.  55-100. 
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his  definition  of  literary  criticism: 

A disinterested  endeavor  to  learn  and  pro- 
pagate the  best  that  is  known  and  thought 
in  the  world. 1 

To  Arnold,  who  underrated  Chaucer  because  of  a supposed  lack 
of  the  ’’high  seriousness"^  he  deemed  essential  in  a great 
writer,  the  three  noblest  English  authors  were  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  Wordsv/orth.  A born  classicist,  Arnold  celebrated 
the  virtues  of  lucidity,  proportion,  and  restraint,  and  dis- 
trusting the  lawlessness  of  romanticism,  sincerely  admired 
the  v«rk  done  by  the  French  Academy, 

an  institution  owing  its  existence  to  a 
national  bent  towards  the  things  of  the 
mind,  towards  culture,  towards  clearness, 
correctness,  and  propriety  in  thinking 
and  speaking,  and,  in  its  turn,  promoting 
this  bent. 3 

Fearing  the  exaggeration  of  the  "provincial  spirit,"  which 

"likes  and  dislikes  too  passionately,  too  exclusively,"  and 

is  responsible  for  the  "eruptive  and  the  aggressive  manner" 

in  literature,  he  characterized  that  spirit  in  words  which 

( 

indirectly  describe  Arnold  himself  as  a critic: 

For,  not  having  the  lucidity  of  a large 
and  centrally  placed  intelligence , the 
provincial  spirit  has  not  its  gracious- 
ness; ...  it  has  not  urbanity,  the 
tone  of  the  city,  of  the  center,  the 


^Matthew  Arnold,  Essays  in  Criticism,  p.  29. 
^Ibid . , p . 295 . 

3lbid. , p . 41. 
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tone  which  always  aims  at  a spiritual 
and  intellectual  effect,  and  not  exclud- 
ing the  use  of  banter,  never  disjoins 
banter  itself  from  politeness,  from 
felicity. 1 

Most  congenial  to  the  mind  of  George  Eliot,  the  student  of 
the  best  that  had  been  written  not  only  in  the  ancient 
tongues,  but  also  in  French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian, 
must  have  been  the  work  of  Arnold  as  the  first  critic  to 
urge  the  importance  of  the  comparative  criticism  of  different 
literatures. 

In  Saintsbury’s  opinion,  Arnold’s  services  to  English 

Criticism  cannot  be  overestimated,  for  he  was  the  "leader  in 

reform,  of  the  slovenly  and  disorganized  condition  into  which 

Romantic  criticism  had  fallen." 

Systematic  without  being  hidebound;  well- 
read  (if  not  exactly  learned)  v/ithout 
pedantry;  delicate  and  subtle,  without 
weakness  or  dilettanteism;  catholic  with- 
out eclecticism;  enthusiastic  without  in- 
discriminateness, --Mr . Arnold  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  precious  of  teachers  on 
his  ovm  side. 2 

The  remark  has  been  made  more  than  once,  however,  that  the 
place  Arnold  holds  as  a critic  is  due  more  to  the  grace  of 
his  style  than  to  the  penetration  of  his  criticism. 


^Matthew  .j?nold , Essays  in  Criticism,  p.  49. 

^George  E.  Saintsbury,  A History  of  English  Criticism, 
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The  Pre-Raphaelites,  headed  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
whose  attempts  to  bring  back  technical  sincerity  and  spiritual 
truth  to  painting  and  poetry  were  praised  by  Ruskin,  repre- 
sented in  their  work  and  literary  views  an  interesting  union 
of  simplicity  and  spirituality.  The  ideal  of  this  group  is 

expressed  in  Rossetti^ s allegorical  tale.  Hand  and  Soul ; 

\ 

namely,  that  the  artist’s  hand  is  to  depict  the  human  soul. 
Although  the  present  writer  has  found  no  direct  criticism  by 
George  Eliot  of  the  mysticism  of  Rosetti’s  poems,  illustra- 
tive, as  they  are,  of  ’’the  romantic  tendency  of  escape  from 
the  actual  world, ”1  Rossetti  himself,  who  died  two  years 
after  George  Eliot,  described  her  novels  as  ’’vulgarity  per- 
sonified. ”2  Among  the  associates  of  Rossetti  was  V/illiam 
Morris,  that  versatile  disciple  of  Ruskin,  whose  doctrine 
of  industry  and  whose  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  -poor 
must  have  drawn  greater  response  from  George  Eliot  than  the 
mediaevalism  of  his  poems.  Swinburne,  who  praised  George 
Eliot’s  pictures  of  child-life  but  who  vehemently  condemned 
the  momentary  lapse  of  Maggie  Tulliver  as  a ’’gangrene  in 
the  very  flesh, ”3  represented,  not  only  a temporary  con- 
nection with  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  but  a neo-paganism  and 
a fondness  for  extreme  and  morbid  types  of  romanticism  as 
well. 


^Moody  and  Lovett,  A History  of  English  Literature . p.  380. 
^Edmund  Gosse,  ’’George  Eliot  Again,”  Living  Age . 303: 

705,  December  20,  1919. 

^Cooke , p.  301. 
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Among  other  Victorian  critics  v;riting  during  George 
Eliotts  lifetime  were  V/alter  Bagehot,  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  to  recognize  both  Tennyson  and  Browning;!  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  a conservative  reviewer,  whose  essays,  gathered 
under  the  title  of  Hours  in  a Library , were  published  before 
George  Eliot’s  death;  R.  H.  Hutton,  a popular  critic,  whose 
correspondence  with  George  Eliot  has  been  touched  upon  in 
these  pages and  John  Morley,  literary  biographer  of  Burke, 
Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  and  a rationalistic  reviewer  who 
rivalled  Carlyle  in  his  severity  as  a moral  critic.  Since 
the  best  work  of  V/alter  Pater,  the  next  greatest  figure, 
after  Arnold,  in  later  Victorian  literature,  was  published 
too  late  to  affect  George  Eliot,  the  v/riter  will  proceed  at 
once  in  the  attempt  to  place  her  as  a literary  critic. 

Because  of  the  presence  in  her  criticism  of  the  same 
sympathy  v^ich  is  the  keynote  of  her  realism,  she  may  be  re- 
garded, from  that  point  of  view,  as  an  appreciative  critic. 
Cross  remarks  upon  the  wide  tolerance  with  which  she  viewed 
the  efforts  of  others  to  succeed  in  the  field  of  literature. 

Singularly  free  from  the  spirit  of  detrac- 
tion either  in  respect  of  her  contempora- 
ries or  her  predecessors,  she  v/as  always 
anxious  to  see  the  best  and  the  most  noble 
qualities  of  human  beings  in  or  out  of 


^Saintsbury,  0£.  cit . , p.  496. 
^See  pp.  161-2. 
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books,  in  cases  where  she  felt  some  general 
sympathy  notwithstanding  particular  dis- 
agreements.! 

One  must,  however,  take  into  account  her  conception 
of  instruction  as  the  end  of  art.  7/ith  Horace,  she  believed 
that  the  purpose  of  literature  was  to  convey  moral  discipline 
as  well  as  enjoyment  to  the  reader.  Like  Samuel  Johnson,  she 
looked  upon  her  own  work  and  the  literary  output  of  others  as 
valueless  unless  leading  to  the  enlargement  of  hunian  sympa- 
thies. This  Hebraism,  however,  is,  as  v/aldstein  remarks, 
tempered  by  her  worship  of  the  sanity  of  Hellenism. 2 in  an 
undated  paragraph  in  her  notebook,  written  some  time  after 
the  composition  in  1872  of  Middlemarch,  her  fifth  novel,  she 
wrote  that  in  the  estimation  of  a writer  who  aimed  at  a last- 
ing influence,  the  first  consideration  was  the  amount  of  his 
’’individual  contribution  to  the  spiritual  wealth  of  mankind.” 
She  continued: 

Had  he  a new  conception?  Did  he  animate 
long-known  but  neglected  truths  with  new 
vigour,  and  cast  fresh  light  on  their  re- 
lation to  other  admitted  truths?  Did  he 
impregnate  any  ideas  with  a fresh  store 
of  emotion,  and  in  this  way  enlarge  the 
area  of  moral  sentiment?  Did  he,  by  a 
wise  emphasis  here,  and  a wise  disregard  _ 
there,  give  a more  useful  or  beautiful 
proportion  to  aims  or  motives?^ 


-LCross,  iii,  p.  307. 

SCharles  Waldstein,  Oeorge  Eliot,  p.  89. 

^George  Eliot,  "Judgments  of  Authors,"  Leaves  from  a 
Notebook . 
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George  Eliot  well  understood  that  literature  must 
express  the  sublime  averages  of  life,  that  it  must  avoid 
sentimentalism,  which  colors  life,  as  well  as  the  extreme 
realism  which  represents  life  as  more  brutal  than  it  is. 

Her  literary  criticism,  together  with  her  own  practice  in 
fiction,  reveals  her  realization  of  this  fact  as  well  as 
her  comprehension  of  the  truth  that  the  only  true  origina- 
lity consists  in  the  superior  presentation  of  central  hu- 
man things,  not  the  unique. 

George  Eliot’s  insistence  upon  the  moral  viewpoint, 
combined  with  her  condemnation  of  the  ’’art  for  art’s  sake” 
theory,  places  her  partly  among  the  group  of  judicial  cri- 
tics. Since  she  usually  does  not  leave  the  reader  free  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions,  she  can  scarcely  be  called  wholly 
an  interpretive  critic.  Nor  is  she  entirely  a biographical 
reviewer,  for  she  believes  in  the  separation  of  the  author 
from  his  work.  To  repeat  the  substance  of  a quotation  al- 
ready used  in  these  pages,  the  knowledge  of  the  commission 
of  bassesses  by  Rousseau  did  not  prevent  keen  enjoyment  of 
his  literary  skill.  Nor  did  the  indiscretions  of  Sand  pre- 
clude her  sincere  acknowledgment  of  the  great  power  of  the 
French  novelist.  Similarly,  the  occasional  coarseness  of 
Eeine  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  her  cordial  appreciation 


of  his  genius. 
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The  audacity  of  his  occasional  coarseness 
and  personality  is  unparalleled  in  contem- 
porary literature,  and  has  hardly  been  ex- 
ceeded by  the  license  of  former  days.  Yet, 
when  all  coarseness,  all  scurrility,  all 
Mephistophelean  contempt  for  the  reverent 
feelings  of  other  men,  is  removed,  there 
will  be  a plenteous  remainder  of  exquisite 
poetry,  of  wit,  humor  and  just  thought. 

It  is  apparently  too  often  a congenial  task 
to  write  severe  words  about  the  transgres- 
sions committed  by  men  of  genius,  especial- 
ly when  the  censor  has  the  advantage  of 
being  himself  a man  of  no  genius,  so  that 
these  transgressions  seem  to  him  quite 
gratuitous;  he,  forsooth,  never  lacerated 
any  one  by  his  wit,  or  gave  irresistible 
piquancy  to  a coarse  allusion,  and  his 
indignation  is  not  mitigated  by  any  know- 
ledge of  the  temptation  that  lies  in  trans- 
cendent power. 1 

The  realism  which  appears  both  in  her  criticism  and 
in  her  own  work  as  a novel-writer,  is,  in  general,  a realism 
moderated  by  the  tolerance  and  sympathy  which  were  leading 
characteristics  of  the  woman  herself.  George  Eliot’s  realism, 
which  is  also  qualified  by  a belief  in  the  necessity  of  an 
author’s  psychological  penetration  into  the  minds  of  fic- 
tional characters,  is  blended  likewise  by  a strain  of  roman- 
ticism, as  seen  in  her  doctrine  that  there  is  much  natural 
good  in  individual  man,  which  may  be  developed  by  proper 
training  and  influences.  The  strain  of  idealism  which  is 
evident  in  her  own  Spanish  Gypsy  and  Daniel  Deronda  is  pre- 
sent in  her  admiration  of  Tennyson  and  in  her  statement  that 


^Essays . p.  107. 
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she  ’’cannot  resist  Miss  Trollope’s  stories — and  bits  of  1/Ir. 

Trollope,  for  affection’s  sake.”^ 

Of  romance,  Oeorge  Eliot,  who  paid  poetical  tribute 

in  the  motto  of  Chapter  LVII  of  Middlemarch,  to  her  beloved 

Scott  as  the  bearer  of  a ’’wealth  of  joy  and  noble  grief,” 

said  to  a contemporary: 

Perhaps  poetry  and  romance  are  as  plenti- 
ful as  ever  in  the  world  except  for  those 
phlegmatic  natures  who  I suspect  would  in 
any  age  have  regarded  them  as  a dull  form 
of  erroneous  thinking.  They  exist  very 
easily  in  the  same  room  with  the  micro- 
scope and  even  in  R.  R.  carriages:  what 
banishes  them  is  a vacuum  in  the  gentle- 
men and  lady  passengers. 2 

A creature,  like  her  own  Maggie,  ’’full  of  eager,  passionate 
longings  for  all  that  was  beautiful  and  glad, ”3  she  spoke,  in 
a letter  of  1860,  of  her  grief  in  viev/ing  ’’poor"  Keats’  tomb- 
stone with  its  "despairing,  bitter  inscription,"  and  of  her 
emotion  in  visiting  "dear"  Shelley’s  tomb: 

It  was  like  a personal  consolation  to  me 
to  see  that  simple  outward  sign  that  he  is 
at  rest,  v/here  no  hatred  can  ever  reach 
him  again.^ 

Thus  we  have  in  George  Eliot  a realistic  critic,  whose 
realism  is  moderated  by  strains  of  romanticism  and  idealism,  a 
critic  who,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  function  of  a reviewer. 


ICross,  iii,  p.  183. 

2r.  E.  Francillon,  "First  Romance  of  George  Eliot," 
Gentleman’s  Magazine , 17:  412,  October,  1876. 

^Mill  on  the  Floss . Book  III,  Chap.  V. 

^Cross,  iii,  p.  143. 
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is  mainly  judicial.  Like  most  literary  commentators,  however, 
she  combines  several  elements  in  her  critical  outlook,  and  is, 
by  turns,  appreciative  and  interpretive.  The  present  writer, 
regarding  as  unduly  severe  the  statement  of  j/eygandt  that  her 
criticism,  although  painstaking,  is  "full  of  false  values,"^ 
principally  because  of  her  emphasis  on  the  moral  rather  than 
the  artistic  attitude,  considers  G-eorge  Eliot,  on  the  whole, 
a sane  and  well-balanced  critic.  Her  judgments  are  ordinarily 
directed  by  reasonableness,  a desire  to  praise  beauty  wherever 
it  exists,  and  by  a wide  and  deep  knowledge,  not  only  of  phil- 
osophy and  science,  but  also  of  the  literatures  of  several 
countries.  A reflection  of  George  Eliot’s  learning  and  of  her 
love  of  Dante  is  seen  in  the  choice  for  her  tombstone,  pre- 
sumably by  her  husband,  of  a quotation  from  the  Divina  Corn- 
media,  the  reading  of  which  together  before  their  marriage 
proved  a "renovation  of  life:"^ 

quello  fonte 

Che  spandi  di  parlar  si  largo  fiume?^ 

(Canto  I,  Inferno ) 


ICornelius  V/eygandt,  A Century  of  the  Bnylish  Novel, 

p.  181. 

2Cross,  iii,  p.  259. 

3The  whole  sentence,  the  selection  of  which  implies  an 
affectionate  comparison  of  George  Eliot  to  the  author  of  the 
Aeneid,  reads: 

Or  se’  tu  quel  Virgilio  e quello  fonte 
Che  spandi  di  parlar  si  largo  fiume? 

Translation  by  the  writer:  And  art  thou  then  that  Virgil, 
that  fountain  which  has  poured  forth  so  bountiful  a stream 
of  eloquence? 
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APPENDIX 


BIOGRAPHICAL  OUTLINE  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT *S  LIFE 
AS  RELATED  TO  HER  LITERARY  WORK 


1819:  Born  on  November  22  at  Arbury  Farm  Chilvers  Coton, 
Warwickshire,  where  her  father  was  land  agent  for 
Mr.  Francis  Newdigate,  whose  ancestral  home  was 
the  original  of  Cheverel  Manor  in  Gilfil* s 
Love  Story.  Four  months  later,  removal  to  Griff, 
a house  on  Arbury  estate,  where  she  lived  for  the 
next  twenty-one  years. 

1824-1835:  School  days  at  Attleboro,  Nuneaton,  and  Coventry. 
Affectionate  friendship  formed  with  Miss  Lewis, 
teacher  at  Nuneaton.  At  the  Coventry  establishment, 
kept  by  Miss  Franklins,  came  under  evangelical 
influences.  In  1832,  witnessed  the  election  dis- 
turbance afterwards  described  in  Felix  Holt. 

1839:  First  appearance  in  print  with  the  publication  in 

The  Christian  Observer  of  a religious  poem  with  the 
refrain  "Farewell.”  Already  a lover  of  great  liter- 
ature; called  "Clematis”  (mental  beauty)  by  friends. 

1841:  Removal  to  Coventry  with  her  father  at  her  brother 

Isaac’s  marriage;  latter  took  over  the  establishment 
at  Griff.  In  Coventry,  under  influence  of  her  new 
friends,  the  Brays  and  the  Hennells,  occurs  the  loss 
of  orthodox  religious  beliefs  with  the  resultant 
temporary  estrangement  with  father.  Self-culture; 
study  of  languages. 

1844-1846:  Translation  of  Strauss’s  Leben  Jesu,  for  which 

she  received  L20;  publication  of  this  in  June,  1846. 

1849:  Intense  grief  at  father’s  death  in  May;  rest  of  a 

few  months  in  Switzer leind. 

1851-1854:  From  September,  1851  until  July,  1854,  worked 
for  publisher  John  Chapman  as  assistant  editor  of 
the  Westminster  Review,  in  v^ich  her  article  on 
Mackav’s  Progress  of  the  Intelle  ct  had  appeared  in 
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January,  1851.  In  January,  1852,  publication  of 
review  of  Carlyle *s  Life  of  Sterling,  her  first 
article  as  editor. 

1854;  To  Germany  with  Lewes  in  July.  Publication  in  the 
preceding  month  by  Chapman  of  her  translation  of 
Feuerbach’s  We  sen  des  Chris tent urns.  Appearance  in 
the  Review  of  her  article  on  Woman  in  France . 
Encouragement  of  her  fictional  talent  by  Lewes. 
Translation  of  Spinoza’s  ethics.  Lewes  finishing 
his  Life  of  Geothe. 

1855; • Return  to  England  in  March.  Publication  in  the 

Review  of  several  articles  including  that  on  Evangeli- 
cal Teaching,  which  convinced  Lewes  of  her  literary 
power.  Article  on  Silly  Novels  by  Lady  Novelists 
published  October,  1856.  She  begins  the  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life.  Publication  of  Lewes’s  Goethe. 

1857:  Adoption  of  the  pseudonym  "George  Eliot”  on  the 

serial  publication  of  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life 
in  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  j’or  Amos  Barton,  fifty 
guineas. 

1858;  Second  visit  of  Lewes  to  Germany,  April-September ; 
completed  second  volume  of  Adam  Bede  in  Dresden. 
Lewes’s  Seaside  Studies. 

1859;  Publication  by  Blackwood’s  in  February  of  Adam  Bede ; 
L800  for  four  years’  copyright.  Appearance  of  The 
Lifted  Veil , short  story,  in  July.  Is  working  on 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss . Lewes’s  Physiology  of  Common 
Life  printed. 

1860:  First  visit  of  the  Leweses  to  Italy,  March-July. 
Appearance  of  Mill  on  the  Floss , published  by 
Blackwood’s  in  ApriTT 

1861:  Publication  of  Silas  Marner  by  Blackwood  in  March. 
Second  visit  of  Leweses  to  Italy,  April- June. 

Intensive  preparation  for  Romola , for  which  Smith 
the  publisher  offers  L10,060.  George  Eliot  refuses 
as  plan  for  the  novel  is  still  incomplete;  later 
accepts  L7,000  for  publication  by  Smith  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine . 

1862:  First  section  of  Romola,  July,  in  Cornhill’ s . Publi- 
cation of  Lewes’s  Studies  in  Animal  Life. 
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1863:  Publication  of  Romo  la  in  book  form.  Leweses  purchase 
the  Priory,  the  scene  later  of  the  famous  Siinday 
afternoon  receptions. 

1864:  Publication  of  Brother  Jacob . short  story,  written  in 
1860.  Writing  blank  verse  drama.  Leweses  Aristotle . 

1866:  Publication  of  Felix  Holt  by  Blackwood;  £5,000. 

1867:  Visit  of  Leweses  to  Spain.  Working  on  The  Spanish 
Gypsy. 

1868:  Publication  of  The  Spanish  Gypsy,  and  of  ^ Address 
to  the  Working  Men  by  Felix  Holt , written  at  Black- 
wood’s  request. 

1869:  Appearance  of  two  poems:  How  Lisa  Loved  the  King 
in  Blackwood* s for  May;  Agatha  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Death  of  Lewes’s  son  Thornton. 

1871-1872:  Publication  of  Middle march. 

1874:  Appearance  of  Legend  of  Jubal  and  Other  Poems , May. 

Lewes’s  Problems  of  Ll7e  and  Mind  ( fifth  volume,  1879). 

1876:  Daniel  Deronda  published.  Trip  to  Continent.  Purchase 
of  The  Heights,  Witley. 

1878:  Publication  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine  of  her  last  poem, 

A College  Breakfast  Party.  Death  of  Lewes  on  November 
28l  Despair  of  George  Eliot;  seclusion  for  some  weeks. 

1879:  Editing  of  Lewes  Mss.  Publication  of  Theophrastus  Such. 

1880:  Engagement  to  John  Cross,  April  9;  marriage.  May  6. 

Trip  to  Italy;  return  to  England,  August.  Illness, 
December  19.  Sudden  death  in  Chelsea  on  December  22 
at  the  age  of  61. 
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TITLES  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT’S  ESSAYS 


The  volume  of  Essays,  edited  by  Charles  Lewes  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Cabinet  edition  by  Blackwood  in  1885  contains 
reviews  chosen  for  reprintihg  by  George  Eliot  herself.  The 
titles  follow,  the  dates  indicating  the  initial  appearance 
of  each  essay  in  the  Westminster  Review,  unless  a different 
periodical  is  mentioned. 

Evangelical  Teaching:  Dr . Cumming  (October,  1855) 
German  Wit : Heinrich  Heine  (January,  1856) 

Natural  History  of  German  Life  (July,  1856) 

Worldliness  and  Other-Worldliness : the  Poet  Young 

(January,  1857) 

The  Influence  of  Rationalism  (Fortnightly  Review. 

May  15,  1865) 

Felix  Holt’s  Address  to  Workingmen  (Blackwood’s 

Magazine . January,  1868) 


In  addition  to  the  above  titles,  the  so-called  "com- 
plete” volume  entitled  The  Essays  of  George  Eliot , edited  by 
Nathan  Sheppard  and  published  by  Funk  and  Vvagnalls  Company, 
New  York  City,  in  1883,  includes  these  four  essays,  deemed  un- 
worthy by  George  Eliot  of  republication: 

Carlyle’s  Life  of  Sterling  (January,  185E) 

yeoman  in  France : Madame  de  Sable  (October,  1854) 

Silly  Novels  by  Lady  Novelists  (October,  1856) 

The  Gr»Tnm»-r  of  Ornament  (Fortnightly  Review. 


May  15,  1865) 
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A third  volume,  now  difficult  to  procure,  The  Complete 
Essays  of  George  Eliot,  Boston,  Estes  and  Lauriat,  1883,  con- 
tain^ in  addition  to  the  titles  given  above: 

The  Lady  Novelists  (July,  1852) 

George  Eorster  (October  1,  1856) 

The  German  Naturalist  (Fortnightly  Review  ? ) 


Weimar  and  its  Celebrities  (April  1,  1859) 
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SUlvMiJlY  OF  THE  DISSERTATION 


The  writer  of  this  dissertation  has  examined  all  of 
George  Eliotts  essays,  novels,  and  poems,  as  well  as  all  her 
available  letters,  with  the  purpose  of  compiling,  systema- 
tizing, and  analyzing  her  critical  theories.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  dissertation  treats  of  the  background  which 
helped  to  shape  George  Eliotts  ideas;  the  main  division 
examines  her  literary  tenets,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  novel;  the  third  section  deals  with  her  own  attitude 
toward  literary  criticism,  with  the  critics  of  her  own  per- 
iod, and  with  an  evaluation  of  George  Eliot  as  a judge  of 
literature . 

First  of  the  influences  aiding  in  the  formation  of 
George  Eliot’s  ideas  was  the  Victorian  Age  itself  with  its 
growth  of  democratic  spirit  and  the  spread  of  popular  educa- 
tion, which  provided  an  ever-increasing  body  of  readers,  whom, 
as  Lovett  and  Hughes  remind  one,  most  of  the  writers  of  the 
period  attempted  to  "move,  instruct,  or  inspire;”  its  human - 
itarianism,  bringing  about  a consciousness  of  the  needs  of 
the  workers  suffering  from  industrial  exploitation;  its  ag- 
nosticism and  scientific  spirit,  with  the  resultant  stimula- 
tion of  realism  in  literature.  Since  George  Eliot’s  break 
with  formal  Christianity  was  one  of  the  two  grsatest  influ- 
ences which  wrought  upon  her  both  as  a woman  and  as  a writer. 
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a brief  sketch  is  given  of  the  two  streams  of  Victorian  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  speculation  as  they  appeared  in  her 
early  maturity.  G-eorge  Eliot  herself  passed  from  an  early 
asceticism  through  a period  of  denial  of  Christian  theology 
to  a final  acceptance  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  positivism, 
an  outline  of  which  system  is  included  in  the  dissertation. 

The  other  great  influence  in  George  Eliot’s  life  was 
her  union  with  George  Henry  Lewes,  agnostic  and  versatile 
writer,  a short  description  of  whose  personality  and  literary 
work  is  included  in  this  study  as  well  as  a consideration  of 
the  remarkable  coincidence  of  George  Eliot’s  opinions  with  his. 
Additional  formative  elements  were  George  Eliot’s  deep  love  of 
family;  her  intense  affection  for  the  Midland  counties;  her 
friendship  with  the  Brays  and  Hennells  of  Coventry;  her  trans- 
lation of  Feuerbach’s  Essence  of  Christianity;  her  association 
with  the  scientific  coterie  frequenting  the  home  of  Publisher 
Chapman,  her  employer  on  the  Westminster  Review;  the  vast  amount 
of  self-culture  which  she  crowded  into  the  years  preceding  her 
first  appearance,  in  1857,  as  a fiction  writer. 

The  literary  opinions  of  George  Eliot,  most  of  which 
were  expressed  in  her  contributions  to  the  Westminster  Review 
before  she  began  the  composition  of  her  novels,  may  be  con- 
sidered under  two  heads:  first,  her  ethical  conception  of 
literature;  second,  her  insistence  upon  realism.  She  was  a 
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moralist  from  first  to  last,  and  her  natural  bent  toward  di- 
dacticism led  her  to  the  belief  in  instruction  as  the  end  of 
art.  She  regarded  her  function,  however,  as  that  of  "the 
aesthetic,  not  the  doctrinal  teacher, --the  rousing  of  the 
nobler  emotions,  which  make  mankind  desire  the  social  right." 
Her  teachings  include  an  insistence  upon  the  following  doc- 
trines: the  nobility  of  man’s  feelings;  the  full  development 
of  man  only  through  altruism;  the  power  of  heredity  and  the 
helpfulness  of  the  past;  the  invariability  of  the  moral  law 
of  consequences. 

In  one  of  her  published  essays,  G-eorge  Eliot  defines 
literature  as  the  "expression  of  the  emotions,  the  whims,  the 
caprices,  the  enthusiasms,  the  fluctuating  idealisms  which 
move  each  epoch;"  and  in  this  presentation  authors  are  bound 
to  express  what  they  have  "really  known,  felt,  and  suffered." 
Woman,  with  an  organization  and  emotional  experience  differ- 
ent from  those  of  man,  finds  her  proper  literary  niche  in 
fiction,  with  its  preoccupation  with  love,  domestic  experi- 
ences, and  with  the  hopes  and  fluctuations  of  emotional  life. 
No  educational  restrictions  can  withhold  from  v/oman  the  ma- 
terials of  fiction,  in  itself  freer  than  any  other  department 
of  literature  from  rigid  requirements.  "It  may  take  any 
form,"  says  George  Eliot,  "and  yet  be  beautiful;  we  have  only 

to  pour  in  the  right  elements--genuine  observation,  humor, 
and  passion."  Fiction,  and  all  literature  as  well,  she  con- 
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tinues,  is  effective  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  its  essential  basis  of  realism,  and  she  gives  warm  praise 
to  four  realistic  women  novelists , --Mrs . Gaskell,  George 
Sand,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  Jane  Austen. 

Several  times  George  Eliot  interrupts  her  own  narra- 
tives to  repeat  her  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a truthful 
presentation  of  life.  To  her,  there  is  a pathos  in  the  "very 
insignificance"  of  the  "commonplace  people"  she  has  chosen  as 
characters  for  her  novels.  Believing  that  she,  as  an  author, 
is  as  much  bound  to  give  a faithful  reflection  of  life  as  if 
she  were  "in  the  witness-box,"  testifying  under  oath,  she  would 
not,  if  she  could,  be  the  "clever  novelist  who  could  create  a 
world"  superior  to  this.  She  prefers  to  tell  her  simple  story, 
"dreading  nothing  but  falsity,"  and  since  there  are  few  real 
heroes  in  the  world,  she  will  love  and  venerate  her  "every-day 
fellow-men,"  whose  foibles  she  will  picture  with  that  "loving 
laughter"  which  is  conscious  of  her  own  imperfections. 
Brunetiere,  who  describes  George  Eliot  as  the  very  soul  of 
English  realism,  considers  this  tolerance  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  "veritable  abyss"  between  English  and  French 
realism.  The  three  characteristics  which  differentiate  George 
Eliot’s  presentation  of  life  from  the  extremes  of  the  French 
novelists,  the  keynote  of  whose  work  is  detachment,  arei  her 
sympathy  with  life;  her  conception  of  morality;  and  her  psycho- 
logical penetration  into  the  minds  of  her  characters. 
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The  same  principles  of  realism  v/hich  George  Eliot  ob- 
served in  connection  v/ith  her  fiction  are  named  as  essentials 
in  her  view  of  biography:  sympathetic  observation,  truthful- 
ness of  presentation,  selectiveness  of  detail,  vividness, 
good  taste,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  possible  effect  of  the 
work  upon  the  reader.  For  autobiography,  the  elements  are  the 
same  with,  perhaps,  the  word  "sympathy"  interpreted  in  the 
sense  of  respect  for  the  spiritual  in  human  nature.  Among 
biographies  admired  especially  by  George  Eliot  are  Lockhart’s 
Life  of  Scott , L/Irs.  Gaskell’s  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  and 
Carlyle’s  Life  of  Sterling. 

The  rarity  of  comment  by  George  Eliot  concerning  unity, 
plotting,  and  climax  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  she,  like 
the  Victorian  witers,  in  general,  took  for  granted  the  neces- 
sity of  careful  planning  and  arrangement  of  narrative  just  as 
they  accepted  the  presence  of  instruction,  direct  or  implied, 
in  literature.  Although,  despite  her  admiration  for  Aristotle’s 
Poetics . she  does  not  restrict  tragedy  to  important  individuals, 
she  does  adopt  the  principle  of  the  golden  mean,  disliking  ex- 
aggeration, and,  for  example,  avoiding  both  romance  and  bur- 
lesque in  her  characterizations.  The  classic  virtues  of  dig- 
nity, lucidity,  proportion,  and  order  are  pleasing  to  her, 
and  she  declares  that  she  has  striven  for  them  herself,  even 

if  not  always  with  success.  She  believes  in  the  necessity  of 
unity  in  the  novel,  to  be  secured  by  careful  plotting  and  the 
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exclusion  of  irrelevancies , either  by  way  of  incident  or  authors’ 
asides. 

George  Eliot  has  touched  upon  the  proper  confines  of 
satire,  the  nature  of  genius,  and  the  meaning  of  originality. 

Like  Fielding,  she  limits  the  field  of  satire  to  the  ludicrous, 
which  may  be  lampooned  with  the  ’’lacerating  energy  of  genuine 
indignation”  or  with  the  humor  which  ’’owns  loving  friendship 
with  the  poor  human  nature  it  laughs  at,”  She  condemns  the 
burlesquing  of  topics  that  merit  reverent  treatment,  the  ’’sacred, 
heroic,  and  pathetic”  themes  which  make  up  the  ’’treasure  of  hu- 
man admiration,  hope,  and  love.”  Genius  she  recognizes  as  an 
innate  undefinable  power  which  is  characterized  by  vigor  of 
conception  and  felicity  of  expression,  and  which  acts  imperious- 
ly without  perpetual  consciousness  of  rules.  The  only  true  orig- 
inality, she  says,  consists  in  the  working  out  of  nev/  combina- 
tions of  the  gentler  emotions  which  are  ’’ever  new.”  As  for 
style  in  general,  George  Eliot  insists  upon  the  qualities  of 
sincerity,  truthfulness,  and  good  taste;  for  diction,  ease, 
clarity,  precision,  and  force  are  the  desiderata. 

George  Eliot’s  letters  reveal  that  she  looked  upon  the 
usual  run  of  literary  criticism  as  a ’’fugitive  kind  of  work,” 
rarely  characterized  by  a ”hi^  grade  of  conscience  or  ability;” 
she  felt  that  the  fate  of  a book  is  decided  only  by  the  most 
exceptional  journalists  or  reviewers.  She  never  read  the  cri- 
tiques of  her  own  fiction,  considering  that  the  ordinary 
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"sheeplike"  critics  were  incapable  of  evaluating  living  authors, 
and  that  she  herself  was  the  severest  judge  of  her  own  novels, 
Knov/ing  well  that  "style  is  the  man,"  she  expressed  the  opinion 
that  much  "superfluous  stuff"  had  been  written  about  purpose  in 
art,  adding  that  a "nasty  mind  makes  nasty  art,"  and  that  a 
meagre  mind  "will  bring  forth  vdiat  is  meagre."  Read  a man’s 
own  books,  she  said,  instead  of  what  others  write  about  him. 

George  Eliot  herself,  a realistic  critic  -whose  realism 
is  tempered  by  strains  of  romanticism  and  idealism,  discloses, 
like  most  literary  commentators,  several  elements  in  her  cri- 
tical outlook,  and  she  is,  by  turns,  a judicial,  appreciative, 
and  interpretive  critic.  The  writer,  regarding  as  unduly 
severe  the  statement  of  V/eygandt  that  her  criticism,  although 
painstaking,  is  "full  of  false  values,"  mainly  because  of  her 
emphasis  on  the  moral  rather  than  the  artistic  viewpoint, 
considers  George  Eliot,  on  the  whole,  a sane  and  well-balanced 
reviewer,  whose  judgments  are  ordinarily  directed  by  reason- 
ableness, a desire  to  praise  beauty  wherever  it  exists,  and  by 
a wide  and  deep  knowledge,  not  only  of  philosophy  and  science, 
but  also  of  the  literature  of  several  lands. 
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The  writer  of  this  dissertation  has  examined  all  of  George  Eliot's  essays, 
novels,  and  poems,  as  well  as  all  her  available  letters,  with  the  purpose  of 
compiling,  systematizing,  and  analyzing  her  critical  theories.  The  first  section 
of  the  dissertation  treats  of  the  background  which  helped  to  shape  George 
Eliot’s  ideas;  the  main  division  examines  her  literary  tenets,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  novel;  the  third  section  deals  with  her  own  attitude  toward 
literary  criticism,  with  the  critics  of  her  own  period,  and  with  an  evaluation 
of  George  Eliot  as  a judge  of  literature. 

First  of  the  influences  aiding  in  the  formation  of  George  Eliot’s  ideas 
was  the  Victorian  Age  itself  with  its  growth  of  democratic  spirit  and  the 
spread  of  popular  education,  which  provided  an  everuncreasing  body  of 
readers,  whom,  as  Lovett  and  Hughes  remind  one,  most  of  the  writers  of  the 
period  attempted  to  “move,  instruct,  or  inspire;’’  its  humanitarianism,  bringing 
about  a consciousness  of  the  needs  of  the  workers  suffering  from  industrial 
exploitation;  its  agnosticism  and  scientific  spirit,  with  the  resultant  stimulation 
of  realism  in  literature.  Since  George  Eliot’s  break  with  formal  Ghristianity 
was  one  of  the  two  greatest  influences  which  wrought  upon  her  both  as  a 
woman  and  as  a writer,  a brief  sketch  is  given  of  the  two  streams  of  Victorian 
religious  and  philosophical  speculation  as  they  appeared  in  her  early  maturity. 
George  Eliot  herself  passed  from  an  early  asceticism  through  a period  of  denial 
of  Christian  theology  to  a final  acceptance  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  posi' 
tivism,  an  outline  of  which  system  is  included  in  the  dissertation. 

The  other  great  influence  in  George  Eliot’s  life  was  her  union  with 
George  Henry  Lewes,  agnostic  and  versatile  writer,  a short  description  of 
whose  personality  and  literary  work  is  included  in  this  study  as  well  as  a 
consideration  of  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  George  Eliot’s  opinions  with 
his.  Additional  formative  elements  were  George  Eliot’s  deep  love  of  family; 
her  intense  affection  for  the  Midland  counties;  her  friendship  with  the  Brays 
and  Hennells  of  Coventry;  her  translation  of  Feurbach’s  Essence  of  Chris- 
tianity; her  association  with  the  scientific  coterie  frequenting  the  home  of 
Publisher  Chapman,  her  employer  on  the  'W estminster  Review;  the  vast  amount 
of  self'Culture  which  she  crowded  into  the  years  preceding  her  first  appearance, 
in  1857,  as  a fiction  writer. 

The  literary  opinions  of  George  Eliot,  most  of  which  were  expressed  in 
her  contributions  to  the  V/estminster  Review  before  she  began  the  composition 
of  her  novels,  may  be  considered  under  two  heads : first,  her  ethical  conception 
of  literature;  second,  her  insistence  upon  realism.  She  was  a moralist  from 
first  to  last,  and  her  natural  bent  toward  didacticism  led  her  to  the  belief  in 
instruction  as  the  end  of  art.  She  regarded  her  function,  however,  as  that  of 
“the  aesthetic,  not  the  doctrinal  teacher, — the  rousing  of  the  nobler  emotions, 
which  make  mankind  desire  the  social  right.”  Her  teachings  include  an  in- 
sistence  upon  the  following  doctrines:  the  nobility  of  man’s  feelings;  the  full 
development  of  man  only  through  altruism;  the  power  of  heredity  and  the 
helpfulness  of  the  past;  the  invariability  of  the  moral  law  of  consequences. 

In  one  of  her  published  essays,  George  Eliot  defines  literature  as  the 
“expression  of  the  emotions,  the  whims,  the  caprices,  the  enthusiasms,  the 
fluctuating  idealisms  which  move  each  epoch;”  and  in  this  presentation  authors 
are  bound  to  express  what  they  have  “really  known,  felt,  and  suffered.” 
Woman,  with  an  organization  and  emotional  experience  different  from  those 
of  man,  finds  her  proper  literary  niche  in  fiction,  with  its  preoccupation  with 
love,  domestic  experiences,  and  with  the  hopes  and  fluctuations  of  emotional 
life.  No  educational  restrictions  can  withhold  from  woman  the  materials  of 


fiction,  in  itself  freer  than  any  other  department  of  literature  from  rigid  re- 
quirements. “It  may  take  any  form,”  says  George  Eliot,  “and  yet  be  beauti- 
ful; we  have  only  to  pour  in  the  right  elements — genuine  observation,  humor, 
and  passion.”  Fiction,  and  all  literature  as  well,  she  continues,  is  effective  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  its  essential  basis  of  realism,  and  she 
gives  warm  praise  to  four  realistic  women  novelists, — Mrs.  Gaskell,  George 
Sand,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  Jane  Austen. 

Several  times  George  Eliot  interrupts  her  own  narratives  to  repeat  her 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  a truthful  presentation  of  life.  To  her,  there  is  a 
pathos  in  the  “very  insignificance”  of  the  “commonplace  people”  she  has 
chosen  as  characters  for  her  novels.  Believing  that  she,  as  an  author,  is  as 
much  bound  to  give  a faithful  reflection  of  life  as  if  she  were  “in  the  witness- 
box,”  testifying  under  oath,  she  would  not,  if  she  could,  be  the  “clever  novelist 
who  could  create  a world”  superior  to  this.  She  prefers  to  tell  her  simple  story, 
“dreading  nothing  but  falsity,”  and  since  there  are  few  real  heroes  in  the 
world,  she  w'ill  love  and  venerate  her  “every-day  fellow-men,”  whose  foibles 
she  will  picture  with  that  “loving  laughter”  which  is  conscious  of  her  own 
imperfections.  Brunetiere,  who  describes  George  Eliot  as  the  very  soul  of  Eng- 
lish realism,  considers  this  tolerance  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
“veritable  abyss”  between  English  and  French  realism.  The  three  characteristics 
which  differentiate  George  Eliot’s  presentation  of  life  from  the  extremes  of 
the  French  novelists,  the  keynote  of  whose  work  is  detachment,  are:  her  sym- 
pathy with  life;  her  conception  of  morality;  and  her  psychological  penetration 
into  the  minds  of  her  characters. 

The  same  principles  of  realism  whiSh  George  Eliot  observed  in  connection 
with  her  fiction  are  named  as  essentials  in  her  view  of  biography:  sympathetic 
observation,  truthfulness  of  presentation,  selectiveness  of  detail,  vividness,  good 
taste,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  possible  effect  of  the  work  upon  the  reader. 
For  autobiography,  the  elements  are  the  same  with,  perhaps,  the  word  “sym- 
pathy” interpreted  in  the  sense  of  respect  for  the  spiritual  in  human  nature. 
Among  biographies  admired  especially  by  George  Eliot  are  Lockhart’s  Life  of 
Scott,  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  Carlyle’s  Life  of  Sterling. 

The  rarity  of  comment  by  George  Eliot  concerning  unity,  plotting,  and 
climax  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  she,  like  the  Victorian  writers,  in  general, 
took  for  granted  the  necessity  of  careful  planning  and  arrangement  of  narra- 
tive just  as  they  accepted  the  presence  of  instruction,  direct  or  implied,  in 
literature.  Although,  despite  her  admiration  for  Aristotle’s  Poetics,  she  does 
not  restrict  tragedy  to  important  individuals,  she  does  adopt  the  principle  of 
the  golden  mean,  disliking  exaggeration,  and,  for  example,  avoiding  both 
romance  and  burlesque  in  her  characterizations.  The  classic  virtues  of  dignity, 
lucidity,  proportion,  and  order  are  pleasing  to  her,  and  she  declares  that  she 
has  striven  for  them  herself,  even  if  not  always  with  success.  She  believes  in 
the  necessity  of  unity  in  the  novel,  to  be  secured  by  careful  plotting  and  the 
exclusion  of  irrelevancies,  either  by  way  of  incident  or  authors’  asides. 

George  Eliot  has  touched  upon  the  proper  confines  of  satire,  the  nature 
of  genius,  and  the  meaning  of  originality.  Like  Fielding,  she  limits  the  field 
of  satire  to  the  ludicrous,  which  may  be  lampcxjned  with  the  “lacerating 
energy  of  genuine  indignation”  or  with  the  humor  which  “owns  loving  friend- 
ship with  the  poor  human  nature  it  laughs  at.”  She  condemns  the  burlesquing 
I of  topics  that  merit  reverent  treatment,  the  “sacred,  heroic,  and  pathetic” 
themes  which  make  up  the  “treasure  of  human  admiration,  hope,  and  love.” 
Genius  she  recognizes  as  an  innate  undefinable  power  which  is  characterized 


by  vigor  of  conception  and  felicity  of  expression,  and  which  acts  imperiously 
without  perpetual  consciousness  of  rules.  The  only  true  originality,  she  says, 
consists  in  the  working  out  of  new  combinations  of  the  gentler  emotions  which 
are  “ever  new.”  As  for  style  in  general,  George  Eliot  insists  upon  the  qualities 
of  sincerity,  truthfulness,  and  good  taste;  for  diction,  ease,  clarity,  precision, 
and  force  are  the  desiderata. 

George  Eliot’s  letters  reveal  that  she  looked  upon  the  usual  run  of 
literary  criticism  as  a “fugitive  kind  of  work,”  rarely  characterized  by  a 
“high  grade  of  conscience  or  ability;”  she  felt  that  the  fate  of  a book  is 
decided  only  by  the  most  exceptional  journalists  or  reviewers.  She  never  read 
the  critiques  of  her  own  fiction,  considering  that  the  ordinary  “sheeplike” 
critics  were  incapable  of  evaluating  living  authors,  and  that  she  herself  was 
the  severest  judge  of  her  own  novels.  Knowing  well  that  “style  is  the  man,” 
she  expressed  the  opinion  that  much  “superfluous  stuff”  had  been  written 
about  purpose  in  art,  adding  that  a “nasty  mind  makes  nasty  art,”  and  that  a 
meagre  mind  ‘’will  bring  forth  what  is  meagre.”  Read  a man's  own  books, 
she  said,  instead  of  what  others  write  about  him. 

George  Eliot  herself,  a realistic  critic  whose  realism  is  tempered  by  strains 
of  romanticism  and  idealism,  discloses,  like  most  literary  commentators,  several 
elements  in  her  critical  outlook,  and  she  is,  by  turns,  a judicial,  appreciative, 
and  interpretive  critic.  The  writer,  regarding  as  unduly  severe  the  statement 
of  Weygandt  that  her  criticism,  although  painstaking,  is  “full  of  false  values,” 
mainly  because  of  her  emphasis  on  the  moral  rather  than  the  artistic  viewpoint, 
considers  George  Eliot,  on  the  whole,  a sane  and  well-balanced  reviewer, 
whose  judgments  are  ordinarily  directed  by  reasonableness,  a desire  to  praise 
beauty  wherever  it  exists,  and  by  a wide  and  deep  knowledge,  not  only  of 
philosophy  and  science,  but  also  of  the  literature  of  several  lands. 


Additional  copies  may  he  obtained  on  application  to 
Dean  How'ard  M.  LeSourd 
Boston  University  Graduate  School 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


ii-UTO  BIOGRAPHY 


The  writer,  Marion  ii.ylward  Ryan,  v/as  born  in  Milford, 
Massachusetts,  on  August  11,  1890,  the  daughter  of  Valentine 
Nicholas  and  Mary  Aylward  Ryan.  She  was  graduated  from  the 
Milford  High  School  in  1907,  and  from  Boston  University, 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  in  1911  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

She  received  her  Master’s  degree  from  Boston  University  in 
1919,  and  is  employed  at  present  as  teacher  in  the  Milford 
High  School,  where  she  has  taught  since  1911. 
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